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THE  JUTLAxND  BATTLE 
The  German  Point  of  View 
By  Admiral  Reinhard  Scheer  ^ 

[Former  Chief  of  the  German  Admiralty  and  Leader  of  the  German  Fleet 
at  the  Battle  of  Jutland) 

“Harper’s  Record”  concerning  the  Battle  of  Jutland, 
the  publication  of  which  had  aroused  such  great  expecta¬ 
tions  of  important  revelations — particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  British  Admiralty  had  refused  to  release  it 
for  more  than  seven  years  and  a  half — must,  I  fear,  have 
proved  a  great  disillusion. 

This  report  gives  us  no  new  facts  as  to  the  course  and 
conduct  of  the  battle,  and  it  also  avoids  drawing  any  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  strategic  significance  of  this  battle  in 
relation  to  the  outcome  of  the  War,  or  as  to  the  laws 
governing  naval  encounters  in  general.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  rather  a  contribution  to  the  controversy  between 
Admirals  Jellicoe  and  Beatty,  for  public  opinion  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  still  considerably  wrought  up  in  the  matter -of  this 
controversy.  I  personally  have  no  intention  of  taking 
up  any  particular  attitude  in  this  debate,  for  I  may  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  the  mere  fact  that  it  has  taken  place.  I 
am  also  well  able  to  understand  that  the  British 
Admiralty  was  in  no  particular  hurry  to  make  public  the 
reproachful  and  critical  disquisitions  regarding  the 
course  of  action  adopted  by  the  two  leaders  in  the  one 

(i)  I  am  publishing  the  accompanying  article  on  the  Jutland  Battle  by 
Admiral  Scheer  because  I  believe  the  German  Admiral  to  be  an  honourable 
man  who  tells  the  truth  as  it  appears  to  him.  Naturally  I  accept  no  respon¬ 
sibility  as  to  facts  or  the  general  outcome  of  the  Jutland  Battle.  But 
it  is  a  British  instinct  to  like  to  “  hear  the  other  side  ”  and  to  give  credit 
where  it  is  due.  And  eleven  years  have  passed  since  the  battle  took  place. 
1  may  add  that  the  article  has  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
who  have  no  objection  to  its  publication.— Editor,  Fortnightly  Review. 
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great  naval  battle  which  took  place  during  the  entire 
World  War.  I  trust  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  remark¬ 
ing  that  this  British  criticism  of  the  British  leadership  in 
this  battle  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  thesis,  so  widely  promulgated  at  the  time,  that  Jutland 
was  an  English  victory.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
War  not  only  England,  but  the  entire  world,  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  unmitigated  superiority  of  the  British  Navy, 
and  that  it  was  inevitable  that  any  encounter  between  the 
British  and  the  German  fleets  would  lead  to  the  defeat  of 
the  latter. 

A  superior  fleet  is  entitled  to  register  a  success  only 
when  it  is  able  to  achieve  the  complete  destruction  of  its 
opponent.  And  since  this  destruction  did  not  come  to 
pass,  and  since,  moreover,  the  preponderant  fleet  in  this 
case  suffered  even  greater  losses  than  its  opponent,  whilst 
the  weaker  fleet  was  able  to  get  off  almost  unimpaired  in  its 
fighting  power,  it  is  conceivable,  most  humanly  conceiv¬ 
able,  that  great  disappointment  should  prevail  among  our 
esteemed  ex-enemies.  It  is  also  obvious  that  public 
opinion  in  a  country  like  England  must  be  quieted  by  argu¬ 
ments  and  plausible  reasons  and  explanations,  for  the 
Englishman  looks  upon  his  navy  as  his  traditional 
guaranty  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  the  choice  of  these  assuaging  arguments  and  explana¬ 
tions,  no  particular  or  detailed  attention  was  paid  to  the 
essence  of  modern  naval  warfare.  And  it  is  this  which 
really  induces  me  to  express  my  opinion  as  to  the  truth 
about  Jutland,  the  more  so  since  a  considerable  period  of 
time  has  elapsed  since  this  event — one  of  the  greatest 
actions  of  the  World  War — took  place.  And  this  great 
action  is  the  more  important  in  that  it  challenges  us  to 
serious  thought  upon  the  very  concept  of  the  “  influence  of 
sea-power.” 

The  causes  of  the  remarkable  and  unexpected  outcome 
of  this  battle — unexpected,  as  I  have  said,  not  only  in 
England — are  usually  sought  in  the  action  and  attitude  of 
the  commanders  and  in  the  different  nature  and  quality  of 
the  maidriel  which  was  placed  at  their  disposition. 
Zealous  efforts  were  and  are  still  being  made  to  establish 
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the  tactical  errors  made  by  the  individual  commanders,  or 
to  put  the  blame  upon  the  imperfection  or  inadequacy  of 
this  or  that  type  of  battleship  construction. 

Now  it  is  only  the  actual  battle  encounter  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  practical  test  as  to  whether  the  ships  have  lived 
up  to  the  expectations  and  demands  which  were  set  up  at 
the  time  of  their  planning,  and  the  experiences  thus 
acquired  are  naturally  always  used  to  bring  about  further 
improvements.  But  this  experience  cannot  be  acquired 
beforehand,  and  it  is  therefore  an  error  to  assume  that  a 
commander  should  allow  himself  to  be  hindered  or 
thwarted  in  his  course  of  action  by  the  assumption  that  his 
own  ships  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  opponent — with 
whose  materiel  he  has  as  yet  no  means  of  comparing  his 
own. 

Admiral  Beatty  has  been  reproached  for  plunging  too 
sharply  into  action  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
German  cruisers,  without  having  taken  the  precaution  of 
having  his  supporting  squadron — the  5th  Battle  Squadron 
— closer  at  hand.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  censure  is 
unjustified.  It  was  a  natural  impulse  of  the  British 
admiral,  who  commanded  six  battle  cruisers,  to  attack  the 
five  German  ships,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from  escaping, 
for  he  was  bound  to  take  into  consideration  the  possibility 
that  this  smaller  group  would  make  an  attempt  to  avoid 
the  encounter. 

I  hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  it  does 
not  say  much  for  the  spirit  of  offence  actuating  the  critics 
of  Admiral  Beatty  in  that  they  should  blame  him  for  the 
loss  of  two  vessels  by  his  giving  battle  to  the  five  German 
ships  with  his  six,  and  not  waiting  until  the  four  swifter 
Dreadnoughts  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  class  had  come  up 
to  change  the  relation  from  six  to  five  into  ten  to  five. 
There  ought  really  to  be  no  need  of  carrying  anxiety  as  to 
loss  of  materiel  to  such  a  degree  in  a  navy  of  such  numeri¬ 
cal  superiority  as  the  British.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  censors  and  critics  contradict  themselves  when  they 
demand  that  the  German  fleet  should  have  taken  up  the 
gage  of  battle  with  the  preponderant  fleet  and  attribute  to 
it  no  other  motive  than  that  of  making  a  safe  escape. 
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This  version  was  very  skilfully  chosen  by  the  compilers 
of  the  first  reports  of  the  battle  which  were  given  to  the 
British  public,  for  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  assuage 
the  tremendous  disappointment  which  seized  upon  the 
English  people  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  great  losses 
became  known.  But  even  though  this  version  cannot  be 
maintained  in  the  remorseless  light  of  historical  investiga¬ 
tion,  we  find  that  the  myth  that  the  British  fleet  was 
deprived  of  its  victory  only  because  the  German  fleet  made 
a  speedy  retreat  as  soon  as  it  saw  itself  opposed  by  the 
Grand  Fleet  still  stubbornly  persists.  This  legend  is  still 
actively  circulated,  as  for  example  in  the  third  volume 
of  Winston  Churchill’s  The  World  Crisis  recently  pub¬ 
lished — something  which,  of  course,  need  not  greatly  sur¬ 
prise  us,  since  it  was  precisely  he  who  had  undertaken  the 
task  of  serving  up  the  failure  of  Skager  Rak  (or  Jutland) 
as  tastefully  as  possible  to  the  British  public,  after  the  first 
bulletins  of  the  battle  had  wrought  such  havoc. 

The  actual  course  of  events — and  these  have  been  cor¬ 
rectly  described  in  Volume  III.  of  Corbett’s  Report — was, 
in  brief,  as  follows : 

Admiral  Jellicoe  had  received  a  report  from  Admiral  Beatty  to  the 
effect  that  after  an  hour’s  engagement  with  enemy  cruisers  he  had  come 
upon  the  entire  German  High  Sea  Fleet.  This  lay  ui  a  direction  some¬ 
what  south-east  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  Admiral  Jellicoe  drew  his  squadron 
towards  the  east,  and  thereby  attained  the  most  favourable  position  in 
relation  to  the  wind  for  the  impending  artillery  fight,  namely,  in  the  lee 
of  the  enemy. 

After  Admiral  Beatty  had  sighted  the  bulk  of  the  German  Fleet  he 
broke  off  the  action  between  the  cruisers,  and  was  pursued  by  the  German 
ships.  During  this  action  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron  which  he  commanded 
and  which  had  already  taken  part  in  the  cruiser  battle,  received  numerous 
hits.  Admiral  Beatty  took  up  a  northerly  course  towards  the  main  body 
of  the  British  Fleet,  drawing  the  German  main  body  very  skilfully  towards 
the  British  main  body,  so  that  Admiral  Jellicoe  was  able  to  develop  his 
line  of  battle  and  to  envelop  the  head  of  the  German  squadrons  in  a 
huge  bow. 

After  I  had  received  reports  from  my  vanguard  to  the 
effect  that  the  British  fleet  had  been  sighted,  I  continued 
upon  my  easterly  course.  It  was  at  this  point  that  we 
should  have  put  about  and  retreated  had  we  wished  to 
avoid  the  encounter.  But  no  such  thought  entered  my 
mind.  We  kept  on  our  course  towards  the  enemy  and  thus 
came  within  his  encompassing  action. 
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This  position,  so  unfavourable  for  the  German  artillery, 
a  position  which  offered  no  prospects  for  a  successful  fight, 
was  avoided  by  the  German  fleet  making  a  simultaneous 
turn  upon  a  westerly  course.  The  British  fire  ceased.  A 
pause  took  place  in  the  action.  What  was  the  next  step 
to  be?  The  idea  of  breaking  off  the  action  for  good  and 
of  continuing  upon  this  westerly  course  into  the  free  North 
Sea,  and  thus  rendering  it  difficult  for  the  opponent  to 
keep  in  touch,  in  view  of  the  impending  darkness,  was 
rejected.  Other  tactical  possibilities,  such  as  converting 
the  action  into  a  circular  one  and  thus  getting  the  better 
position  to  windward,  appeared  inexpedient.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  I  determined  to  make  another  simultaneous  turn  upon 
an  eastern  course  in  the  direction  of  the  English,  which 
would  enable  me  to  send  out  the  torpedo-boats  from  our 
van  against  the  long-drawn  British  battle  line  in  front 
of  us. 

This  turn,  which  brought  our  opponents  into  the  favour¬ 
able  position  of  being  able  to  “cross  the  T,”  has  been 
designated  as  a  tactical  error,  but  its  success  attests  the 
correctness  of  the  manoeuvre.  The  superiority  in  the 
matter  of  gunfire  enjoyed  by  the  British  leaders  in  this 
position  was  sacrificed  by  them  because  of  their  anxiety 
in  view  of  the  probable  losses  through  the  attacks  of  the 
torpedo-boats. 

The  tactics  adopted  by  the  German  side  were  therefore 
by  no  means  induced  by  the  thought  of  how  to  get  clear  of 
the  enemy,  but  rather  by  the  thought :  how  can  we  take  up 
action  with  him  again  and  yet  obtain  some  advantage  from 
this  tactically  unfavourable  situation  into  which  we  have 
accidentally  been  placed?  The  reproach  that  the 
Germans  evaded  battle  with  the  main  body  of  the  British 
fleet  is  totally  unjustified  and  based  upon  false  assump¬ 
tions.  The  second  attack  upon  the  British  line  of  battle  is 
the  most  striking  proof  that  nothing  lay  further  from  our 
thoughts  than  to  think  of  “  escape.” 

As  to  whether  Admiral  Jellicoe  acted  rightly  in  turning 
aside  during  this  phase  of  the  fight  in  view  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  torpedo-boat  attacks  is  something  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  discuss  in  this  place.  His  action,  to  be  sure,  brought 
us  certain  advantages.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  battle 
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by  daylight,  the  German  fleet  was  now  in  a  position  to 
arrange  its  course  by  night  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
able  to  choose  a  tactically  favourable  position  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  battle  the  next  morning,  a  contingency 
with  which  it  had  surely  reckoned.  This  favourable  dis¬ 
position  lay  in  the  securing  of  a  lee  position,  and  this  was 
possible  only  near  Horn’s  Riff,  because  the  shallows  and 
mines  east  of  this  offered  no  room  to  the  British  ships, 
which,  owing  to  the  prevailing  west  winds,  could  heave  in 
sight  again  only  to  windward. 

The  German  Fleet  had  maintained  this  course  during 
the  night,  quite  unconcerned  by  the  torpedo-boat 
onslaughts  of  the  British.  It  then  took  up  a  waiting 
position  at  Horn’s  Riff,  until  reports  as  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  damaged  ships  had  come  in,  and  then,  as 
there  was  no  glimpse  of  the  enemy  to  be  had,  and  the 
oncoming  fog  precluded  all  further  possibility  of  action,  it 
took  up  its  return  course. 

We  shall  come  closer  to  “the  truth  about  Jutland”  if 
we  drop  the  myth  about  the  German  desire  to  “  escape  ” 
as  well  as  all  this  raking-forth  of  unessential  faults  and 
errors  of  the  British  leadership  in  this  battle.  One  ought 
rather  to  seek  it  in  the  dilemma  in  which  Admiral  Jellicoe 
found  himself  in  view  of  his  general  strategic  task  and  the 
orders  under  which  he  stood — orders  which  led  to  this 
Battle  of  the  Skager  Rak. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  the  British  Admiralty  had 
decided  to  adopt  the  strategic  defensive,  inasmuch  as  it 
hoped  to  achieve  its  goal  by  the  operation  of  the  principle 
of  “  the  fleet  in  being,”  for,  favoured  by  the  geographical 
position  of  the  British  Isles  in  their  relation  to  the  North 
Sea,  it  determined  to  cut  Germany  completely  off  from 
all  traffic  by  sea  and  thus  strangle  her  economically  by  the 
quiet  pressure  of  maritime  power. 

Winston  Churchill,  in  his  Guildhall  speech  of 
November  9th,  1914,  had  declared  that  the  “economic 
stringency  ”  induced  by  a  sea  blockade  required  time  until 
its  effects  should  be  fully  felt.  -This  resulted  in  the 
reserved  attitude  of  the  Grand  Fleet  in  its  almost  unassail¬ 
able  position  near  the  Orkney  Islands,  a  position  in  which, 
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should  the  opponent  have  ventured  upon  an  attack,  all  the 
advantages  would  have  been  on  the  British  side. 

The  principle  of  “  the  fleet  in  being  ”  was,  however,  a 
wrong  one  for  a  navy  of  inferior  strength,  for  by  giving 
up  the  offensive  it  merely  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  its  oppo¬ 
nent  and  was  at  the  same  time  incapable  of  damaging 
him  to  the  same  extent  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  sea  traffic. 
Such  a  navy  therefore  eliminated  itself  voluntarily  and 
contented  itself  with  its  supremacy  in  the  Baltic,  which 
was  not  threatened  by  the  English. 

Had  the  international  agreements  with  regard  to  mari¬ 
time  traffic  in  time  of  war,  as  these  were  embodied  in  the 
London  Declaration  of  1909,  been  fully  observed,  then, 
to  be  sure,  Germany  would  not  have  suffered  from  the 
aforesaid  “economic  stringency.”  For  this  reason 
England  was  forced  to  ignore  these  stipulations,  and  did 
ignore  them,  despite  the  protests  of  the  neutrals,  including 
the  United  States.  Germany,  therefore,  was  given  no 
other  recourse  than  to  make  use  of  the  submarine  merchant 
warfare,  but  this  gave  assurance  of  success  only  if  it  could 
be  waged  without  taking  account  of  neutrals — at  least  of 
those  neutrals  who  persisted  in  trading  with  England,  in 
spite  of  the  declaration  of  the  U-boat  blockade. 

But,  as  the  German  Government  found  itself  unable  to 
come  to  a  resolute  determination  to  ignore  the  protests  of 
America — as  England  had  done  in  the  matter  of  inter¬ 
national  law  at  sea — it  became  necessary  for  the  German 
navy  to  seize  the  offensive  in  1916. 

After  the  bombardment  of  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  in 
April,  1916 — raids  the  real  object  of  which  was  to  force 
the  British  fleet  to  emerge  from  its  secure  retreat  in  the 
Orkneys — Lord  Balfour,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
sought  to  quiet  the  population  by  declaring  that  all  pre¬ 
parations  had  been  made  to  punish  the  Germans  severely 
were  they  to  attempt  another  such  attack.  The  German 
Admiralty  thereupon  concluded  to  bombard  Sunderland. 
Surely  no  one  will  venture  to  say  that  this  was  the  proper 
way  to  avoid  an  encounter  with  the  British  Navy.  This 
plan,  to  be  sure,  was  not  put  into  operation  in  May,  1916, 
because  the  aerial  scouting  service  could  not  be  made  use 
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of  at  that  time.  The  plans  were  altered  and  took  the 
shape  of  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  Skager  Rak, 
and  this  led  to  the  battle  of  May  31st — both  fleets  being 
forced  to  fight  at  an  almost  equal  distance  from  their  bases. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1916,  the  Sunderland  project 
was  once  more  taken  up  and  carried  out.  On  this  occasion 
the  German  squadron  approached  the  British  coast  to 
within  a  distance  of  forty  nautical  miles,  but  was  diverted 
from  its  goal  by  the  report  from  its  air  service  that  great 
numbers  of  hostile  units  were  visible  in  a  southerly  direc¬ 
tion.  This,  too,  ought  to  prove  that  the  German  fleet  gave 
more  than  one  opportunity  to  the  English  for  meeting  it 
upon  the  seas. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  naval  forces  in 
being  ordered  to  oppose  a  renewed  attack  by  the  Germans 
stood  face  to  face  with  a  task  which  diverged  from  his 
general  strategic  duty.  In  addition  to  this,  the  time  in 
which  the  meeting  of  "the  two  fleets  took  place,  that  is  to 
say,  late  afternoon,  was  an  undesirable  one  for  the  British 
leaders,  for,  according  to  Admiral  Jellicoe’s  memorandum 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  battle,  he  would  have  preferred 
to  have  the  whole  day  before  him  in  order  to  be  able  to 
make  full  use  of  his  numerical  ascendancy. 

The  general  strategic  defensive  demanded  reserve  and 
repression  so  that  the  striking  power  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
might  not  be  diminished,  and  the  sacrificing  of  ships  was 
therefore  to  be  avoided.  But  a  battle  always  demands  the 
risking  of  fighting  forces,  for  no  success  can  be  won  with¬ 
out  such  risks.  When  fleets  put  forth  to  sea  in  time  of 
war  they  must  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  an  encounter. 
Only  tactical  points  are  to  be  considered.  And  a  great 
tactical  success  automatically  includes  strategic  exploita¬ 
tion.  The  destruction  of  the  German  fleet  would  have 
proved  an  enormous  success  for  England,  for  it  would 
have  made  impossible  the  carrying  out  of  the  U-boat  war, 
the  damaging  effects  of  which  England  had  already  begun 
to  experience  (despite  the  limited  application  of  this 
form  of  warfare).  For  the  submarine  fleet,  deprived  of 
its  support  in  the  capital  ships,  would  soon  have  been 
blocked  in  its  action. 
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The  encounter  at  the  Skager  Rak  gave  the  German  navy 
the  assurance  that  it  was  able  to  cross  swords  with  the 
British.  Its  advantages  lay  in  its  greater  mobility  and  in 
the  use  of  the  torpedo  in  conjunction  with  the  Dread¬ 
noughts.  It  was  this  confidence  which  induced  the  German 
navy  to  make  another  raid  upon  the  English  coast — on 
August  19th,  1916. 

To  the  strategic  limitations  imposed  upon  Admiral 
Jellicoe  in  the  matter  of  avoiding  losses  in  ships  must  be 
added  the  tactical  helplessness  of  his  long-drawn  line  of 
battle.  But  from  the  very  moment  that  Admiral  Jellicoe 
had  the  possibility  of  annihilating  the  German  fleet  by 
his  preponderance  of  ships  (forty-five  as  against  twenty- 
seven  major  units)  his  adherence  to  the  strategic  leitmotif 
of  avoiding  losses  in  ships  became  a  fallacy.  An  abiding 
faith  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  British  Navy,  the  tradition 
of  conquering  an  enemy  in  open  and  chivalrous  battle 
rather  than  by  the  chicanery  of  politicians,  ought,  one 
might  think,  to  have  brought  forth  the  resolution  to  con¬ 
vert  this  encounter  at  Jutland  into  another  glorious  first 
of  June.  Instead  of  this  England  was  obliged  to  incur 
the  great  danger  of  the  U-boat  warfare,  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  she  was  released  only  by  the  intervention 
of  America.  And  it  was  America  that  harvested  the  success 
of  the  naval  battle  of  May  31st,  1916.  That  is  the  truth 
about  Jutland. 

In  that  Great  Britain,  instead  of  destroying  the  enemy 
fleet  a  tout  frix,  resolved  to  carry  on  naval  warfare  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  realm  of  economics,  she  has  set  up  a  pre¬ 
cedent  which  might  entail  great  danger  to  herself  in  future 
wars,  for  she  has  shown  the  great  significance  of  this  factor, 
and  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  many  willing  pupils.  This 
all  the  more  so  as  the  peoples  must  all  take  an  ever  greater 
interest  in  traffic  upon  the  seas,  and  as  the  influence  of 
small  Powers  has  grown  enormously  through  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  war-like  means  and  measures  which  were  developed 
during  the  World  War. 

The  British  principle  of  the  “  fleet  in  being  ”  cannot  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  a  conflict  between  navies  of  equal 
strength,  and  it  is  rendered  more  than  difficult  when  the 
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war  is  carried  across  whole  oceans.  It  was  the  geographical 
situation  which  favoured  its  application  in  the  naval  war 
between  England  and  Germany.  The  huge  and  expensive 
major  fighting  ships  would  otherwise  be  condemned  to  fulfil 
the  function  of  holding  a  reserve  post,  and  a  fight  in  closed 
battle  formation  has  become  impossible  with  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  swift  submarines.  The  naval  disarmament 
which  has  already  been  established  by  the  United  States 
of  America  has  deprived  the  British  Navy  of  its  historic 
ascendancy. 

The  chief  interest  of  naval  armaments  is  now  centred 
upon  the  lighter  units  and  fighting  machines.  And  surely 
this  means  nothing  else  than  speculation  upon  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  mercantile  war?  There  is  but  one  thing  which 
can  prevent  this  with  any  measure  of  success — the  abolition 
of  the  right  of  seizure  at  sea.  In  this  wfise  the  World  War, 
the  final  arbitrament  of  which  lay  upon  the  seas,  may  still 
be  able  to  bring  a  blessing  to  the  nations,  in  spite  of  the 
grim  and  terrible  wounds  it  brought  them,  by  limiting  and 
restricting  the  possibility  of  wars  in  the  future. 

{Translated  by  Herman  George  Scheffauer.) 


KING  ALBERT  AND  THE  NEW  BELGIUM 

By  Dudley  Heathcote 

Few  countries  have  emerged  with  a  higher  reputation  from 
the  Great  War  than  the  country  which  owes  allegiance  to 
King  Albert  of  Belgium,  not  because  of  any  transcend¬ 
ency  of  achievement  that  specially  singled  her  out  among 
the  combating  nations,  but  because  of  the  lofty  integrity 
and  determination  to  adhere  to  her  plighted  word  that 
made  her  disregard  the  Kaiser’s  plausible  offers  and  enter 
the  lists  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  at  a  moment  when 
neutrality  would  undoubtedly  have  appeared  the  more 
practicable  policy. 

Imperfectly  organised  for  war  owing  to  her  belief  that 
Germany  would  always  respect  the  neutrality  which  had 
been  guaranteed  to  her  by  the  Great  Powers  in  1831  and 
1839,  Belgium  suddenly  found  herself  being  faced  with  an 
army  that,  acting  on  Bernhardi’s  principle  that  even  the 
most  solemn  pact  is  not  in  any  way  binding  when  found 
nationally  inexpedient,  first  sought  her  connivance  in  a 
deliberate  breach  of  international  treaties  that  would  have 
limited  the  German  use  of  her  territory  to  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Meuse,  and  when  this  connivance  had  been  refused, 
as  deliberately  carried  out  an  invasion  of  her  land  by  way 
of  Vise,  near  the  Dutch  frontier,  Verviers  and  Liege,  while 
crossing  French  territory  at  three  points  in  the  direction 
of  Belfort,  Longwy  and  Luneville  in  order  to  prolong  the 
delusion  that  they  would  only  attack  on  the  one  front  that 
was  legitimately  open  to  their  attack.  How  the  Belgian 
armies  held  up  the  German  advance  for  a  momentous  week 
before  Liege  and  then  still  further  delayed  the  projected 
offensive  on  that  part  of  France  lying  west  of  Belgium, 
then  rightly  considered  the  easiest  avenue  to  success, 
owing  to  the  French  reliance  on  an  illusory  scrap  of  paper 
and  their  consequent  dispositions  of  defence  to  meet  an 
attack  on  the  Lorraine  sectors,  has  so  often  been  related 
that  I  shall  not  deal  with  it  any  further,  but  the  whole 
history  of  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  which  the  Belgians 
had  to  wage  in  order  to  keep  their  national  feeling  intact, 
and  the  ultimate  restoration  of  their  country  as  an 
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independent  unit,  coupled  with  every  effort  that  was  made 
by  their  Government  in  subsequent  years  to  repair  the 
economic  losses  brought  about  by  the  German  occupation, 
are  so  inseparably  associated  with  memories  of  King 
Albert’s  heroism,  his  indomitable  resolve  and  undying 
faith  in  the  final  victory  of  the  Allied  cause,  that  any 
adequate  account  of  post-war  Belgium  must  necessarily 
include  a  description  of  his  life,  character,  and 
achievements. 

A  grand-nephew  of  Leopold,  first  King  of  the  Belgians, 
Albert  is  a  Hohenzollern  on  his  mother’s  side,  not  the 
Protestant  and  northern  branch  of  that  family,  the  Fran¬ 
conian  Hohenzollerns,  but  the  Catholic  and  southern 
Sigmaringens,  a  branch  that  is,  incidentally,  allied  to  the 
Murat  family  through  the  marriage  of  Charles  of  Hohen¬ 
zollern,  his  great-grandfather,  with  Antoinette  Murat,  the 
sister  of  Napoleon’s  great  cavalry  leader.  And  on 
April  8th,  1875,  he  was  born  in  the  Belgian  capital  in  the 
famous  palace  of  the  Rue  de  la  Regence,  the  first  twelve 
years  of  his  life  being  spent  in  surroundings  that  were 
the  most  calculated  to  draw  out  the  best  that  was  in  his 
character.  Throughout  these  early  days  his  father  and 
mother  were  his  principal  guiding  influences,  and  under 
their  teaching  he  acquired  that  love  for  simple  pleasures 
and  orderly  refinement,  that  high  conception  of  duty  and 
amour  et  comprehension  des  simples  that  were  to  be  the 
principal  characteristics  of  his  more  mature  life,  his  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  his  people  dating 
from  the  early  days  when  as  a  child  and  boy  he  moved 
freely  among  the  peasants,  obtaining  a  conception  of  their 
lives  and  gradually  winning  for  himself  a  place  in  their 
affections  that  marks  him  out  among  the  princes  of  to-day. 
And  travelling  extensively  abroad  with  his  father,  the 
Comte  des  Flandres,  he  quickly  developed  into  an  earnest, 
hardworking  and  intelligent  boy  who  was  supremely  con¬ 
scious  of  the  responsibilities  that  birth  had  thrust  upon 
him,  and  yet  not  above  taking  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
pursuits  and  avocations  of  his  age.’  On  reaching  his  twelfth 
birthday  Prince  Albert’s  education  took  a  new  turn,  and 

(1)  As  a  boy  he  was  intensely  fond  of  mechanical  toys  and  boats,  and 
was  only  happy  when  playing  with  them. 
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for  the  schooling  that  he  had  mainly  imbibed  at  his 
parents’  side  was  substituted  the  more  precise  and  exact¬ 
ing  instruction  that  was  held  to  be  indispensable  for  a 
Prince  of  the  Royal  House.  Captain  Jungbluth  became 
his  civil  and  military  tutor,  and  under  his  able  direction 
the  Prince  was  subjected  to  an  extremely  varied  and 
thorough  training  in  almost  every  sphere  of  intellectual 
activity.  From  Baron  Lambermont  he  learned  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  political  and  diplomatic  science,  and  from  Emile 
Waxweiler  those  of  sociology  and  political  economy,  while 
other  distinguished  professors  taught  him  the  elements  of 
law,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  literature,  there  being 
few  subjects  in  which  he  was  not  given  a  thoroughly  good 
grounding,  while  he  developed  his  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  and  ultimately  became  proficient  in  French, 
Flemish,  German,  and  English.  To  complete  this  theo¬ 
retical  education,  which  was  to  prove  invaluable  to  the 
young  Prince  in  after  years,  Albert  was  given  a  good 
insight  into  mining,  practical  engineering,  and  seaman¬ 
ship,  the  knowledge  that  he  attained  in  this  latter  branch 
being  so  thorough  that  he  surprised  every  English  naval 
officer  whom  he  met  one  day  that  he  was  being  shown 
round  the  English  Fleet  by  the  technical  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  finer  points  of  naval  construction  that 
he  displayed. 

During  these  years  of  apprenticeship  he  paid  many 
visits  abroad,  and  not  only  ably  represented  his  country 
at  various  coronations,  but  made  a  systematic  tour  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congo,  while  he  became  one  of  the 
finest  Alpinists  in  Belgium,  and  entered  the  Military  Col¬ 
lege  in  1891,  his  subsequent  career  as  a  soldier  showing 
that,  while  he  was  determined  to  perfect  his  military  train¬ 
ing,  he  was  as  resolutely  opposed  to  being  spared  the  usual 
drudgery  of  his  profession.  It  was  during  these  years 
that  the  young  Prince  laid  the  foundations  of  the  military 
proficiency  that  was  to  prove  so  valuable  an  asset  in  the 
war,  and  both  as  subaltern  in  the  Regiment  of  Grenadiers 
and  as  Lieutenant-General,  rank  to  which  he  was  promoted 
in  1907,  his  undoubted  talents  earned  him  golden  opinions 
wherever  he  went. 

During  a  journey  that  he  paid  about  this  time  to  the 
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Bavarian  Alps,  after  a  long  and  tiring  spell  of  work,  he 
met  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  and  was  attracted 
almost  at  the  first  meeting  by  her  charm  and  intelligence, 
his  suit  progressing  so  favourably  that  he  very  soon  won 
her  consent  to  be  his  bride.  Acclaimed  by  all  Belgians  as 
a  real  love  match,  and  a  union,  moreover,  that  could  not 
but  benefit  their  country,  the  royal  marriage  was  duly  cele¬ 
brated  in  Munich  on  October  2nd,  1900,  the  enthusiastic 
reception  that  the  royal  couple  received  in  the  Bavarian 
town  being  even  surpassed  by  that  which  greeted  them  a 
few  days  later  when  they  made  their  triumphal  entry  into 
the  Belgian  capital.  And  after  six  weeks’  honeymoon 
the  Prince  and  Princess  settled  down  in  that  town  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Rue  de  la  Science,  where  they  were  to 
remain  until  Albert  became  King. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Prince  Albert’s  life  prior  to 
the  War  conveys  the  same  impression  of  untiring  industry, 
public  service  and  devotion  to  duty  as  that  which  had 
marked  his  pre-marriage  days,  and  he  not  only  cemented 
still  further  the  feeling  of  regard  and  affection  in  which 
he  and  the  Princess  were  universally  held,  but  so  roused 
the  expectations  of  the  Belgian  people  into  believing  that 
his  accession  to  the  Throne  would  herald  in  a  millennium 
that  the  strong  feeling  of  loss  which  the  death  of 
Leopold  II  in  December,  1909,  engendered  was  as  quickly 
forgotten  in  the  intensity  of  joy  and  promise  that  his  suc¬ 
cessor’s  advent  to  the  Throne  evoked  in  all  hearts.  For 
years  he  had  striven  and  toiled,  and  not  only  fitted  him¬ 
self  for  his  future  work  by  an  industry  that  deemed  no 
effort  wasted  if  only  it  benefited  his  country,  but  had 
sought  with  Princess  Elizabeth  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  poor  and  needy,  or  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those 
forms  of  national  activity  which,  like  the  Belgian  merchant 
service,’  were  as  yet  hardly  out  of  the  nascent  stage.  And 
now  came  his  reward — the  devotion  of  an  entire  nation  and 

(i)  Allusion  can  be  made  here  to  the  Ibis  Society,  which  Prince  Albert 
founded  about  this  time,  a  charitable  institution  which  not  only  afforded 
a  home  to  the  distressed  orphans  of  sailors,  but  instructed  them  in  seaman- 
ship  and  fishing,  and  even  fitted  them  out  for  their  life’s  work.  The 
Princess,  on  her  side,  worked  as  devotedly  in  the  promotion  of  charitable 
institutions,  her  name  becoming  a  byword  for  charity  and  good  deeds. 
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a  popularity  that  from  that  day  to  the  present  has  never 
waned. 

Of  these  first  years  of  his  reign  space  forbids  me  to 
write  at  any  length.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  not  only  that  the 
promise  of  his  early  years  was  fully  carried  out,  in  that  the 
country  continued  to  thrive  and  prosper,  even  the  long 
outstanding  quarrel  of  the  Walloons  and  Flemish  on  the 
language  question  appearing  to  present  no  insurmountable 
difficulties,  but  that  the  military  Reform  Act  instituting 
universal  military  service  put  forward  by  the  De  Brocque- 
ville  Ministry  in  1912,  a  measure  which  would  certainly 
have  provided  Belgium  with  an  army  capable  of  resisting 
aggression  if  passed  a  few  years  earlier,  had  for  many 
years  been  warmly  advocated  by  the  King  himself. 

Then  when  the  war  arose  Albert  proceeded  to  make 
history  by  taking  a  leading  part  in  those  defensive  en¬ 
gagements  on  Belgian  soil  which  enabled  our  troops  and 
the  French,  if  not  to  overcome  an  onslaught  that  in  view 
of  the  overwhelming  masses  of  infantry  which  the  Germans 
were  able  to  concentrate  on  our  lines  could  not  have  been 
opposed,  at  least  to  save  themselves  from  irretrievable 
disaster.  From  the  very  first  days  of  the  campaign,  in 
fact.  King  Albert  became  the  guiding  and  animating  force 
of  the  gallant  little  army  which  he  had  succeeded  in  spur- 
ing  into  generous  emulation  of  the  heroes  who  in  the  past 
had  fought  and  died  for  their  Fatherland,  and  fighting  at 
their  head,  an  ever  conspicuous  figure,  he  gave  further 
illustration  to  the  tradition  that  the  indomitable  heroism 
of  one  man  is  capable  of  imparting  something  of  its  own 
undying  spirit  to  whole  hosts  of  tired  and  jaded  fighters. 
In  the  battles  of  Haelen  and  Cortenzecken  the  Belgian 
King  played  a  conspicuous  part,  and  when  the  Belgian 
front  had  been  broken  by  the  German  onset  he  did  every¬ 
thing  that  was  possible  to  reorganise  his  men  while  the 
inspiring  proclamation  that  he  issued  to  his  troops  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  line  of  the  Yser  recalls  those  of  Napoleon,  and 
effectively  disposes  of  the  legend  given  by  Louis  Madelin 
and  Raymond  Recouly  that  only  after  Marshal  Foch’s 
earnest  entreaties  could  the  King  be  induced  to  hold  on 
to  his  last  line  of  defence.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
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part  of  the  historic  proclamation  that  was  given  out  to  the 
Belgian  Army  on  October  13th,  prior  to  the  heroic  stand 
made  by  the  troops,  which  undoubtedly  helped  to  save 
Calais  (that  is  to  say,  three  days  before  Foch’s  interview 
with  the  King) : 

Soldiers  (so  the  proclamation  ran) : 

For  two  months  and  more  you  have  been  fighting  for  the  most  just  of 
causes,  fighting  for  your  homes  and  for  the  independence  of  your  country. 
You  have  withstood  the  onset  of  the  enemy,  sustained  many  attacks, 
effected  as  many  sorties,  and  achieved  a  successful  retreat  on  a  very 
narrow'  front.  Hitherto  you  have  fought  isolated  in  this  gigantic  world 
war. 

To-day  you  find  yourselves  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  gallant 
French  and  English  troops.  You  must  uphold  the  reputation  of  our  armies 
by  displaying  the  same  tenacity  and  heroism  that  you  have  so  often  shown 
on  previous  occasions.  Our  national  honour  is  at  stake. 

Soldiers  : 

I  urge  you  remain  calm  and  confident  and  to  fight  with  courage  and 
fortitude.  Look  unceasingly  forward  and  consider  any  man  as  traitor  who 
will  pronounce  the  word  Retreat  when  no  such  order  has  been  given.  The 
time  has  now  come  for  driving  out  the  enemy  from  our  territories  and  for 
overcoming  wdth  the  help  of  our  powerful  Allies  the  insidious  foe  w'ho  has 
invaded  our  country  and  set  at  nought  international  treaties  and  the  rights 
that  we  possesis.* 

King  Albert’s  subsequent  exploits  in  the  war  and  his 
refusal  to  do  aught  but  share  his  soldiers’  hardships,  as 
well  as  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  succeeded  in  husband¬ 
ing  a  force  that  unlike  any  other  belligerent  was  unable  to 
receive  any  reinforcements,*  are  such  common  knowledge 
that  I  will  refrain  from  making  more  than  this  very  casual 
reference  to  them ;  yet  I  would  point  out  that  great  as  had 
been  his  popularity  before  the  war,  the  larger  excellences 

(1)  On  October  15th  the  King  of  Belgium  issued  the  following 
communique  to  his  troops  : — 

“The  line  of  the  Yscr  constitutes  our  last  line  of  defence,  and  it  must 
be  held  at  all  costs.  The  troops  entrusted  with  its  defence  must  entrench 
themselves  as  strongly  as  possible.” 

On  October  i6th  at  9  o’clock  (that  is  to  say,  seven  hours  before  the 
King’s  meeting  with  Foch),  another  proclamation  of  His  Majesty  was 
read  out  to  the  troops,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  “the  line  of  the  Yser 
would  have  to  be  maintained,  whatever  the  odds ;  also,  that  any  officer 
whose  detachment  gave  way  would  be  immediately  deprived  of  his 
command.” 

(2)  Nine-tenths  of  the  fighting  men  of  the  country  were,  if  not  prisoners, 
at  any  rate  powerless  to  fight  for  their  country,  since  subjected  to  the 
German  yoke. 
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that  he  then  displayed  in  heart,  brain  and  mind  as  man, 
patriot  and  leader,  the  recovery  of  the  army  for  which  he 
was  principally  responsible,  and  the  many  effective 
measures  that  he  carried  out  as  General-in-Chief  and  Dicta¬ 
tor  to  stiffen  the  ranks  and  to  strengthen  the  morale  of 
his  nation,  succeeded  in  gaining  for  him  a  love  and  respect 
that  centred  round  his  royal  person,  and  has  effectively 
revived  the  old  mystic  ideal  of  Monarchy  and  of  a  King 
who  as  natural  protector  of  his  people  is  the  living 
incarnation  of  their  destiny. 

The  post-war  history  of  Belgium,  like  that  of  nearly 
every  State  that  took  part  in  the  w’ar,  was  a  period  of 
great  unrest  and  profound  disillusionment,  financial  stress 
and  unemployment,  coupled  with  a  rapid  depreciation  in 
the  national  currency  brought  about  by  inflation  and  the 
apparently  insoluble  Reparations  Problem,  while  every  at¬ 
tempt  that  was  made  to  restore  the  finances  came  to  nought 
on  account  of  the  heavy  expenses  that  had  been  incurred 
in  reconstructing  the  devastated  areas,  and  the  constant 
calls  that  were  made  on  the  depleted  exchequer  to  carryout 
the  social  legislation  promised  to  the  labouring  classes. 
Ministry  was  succeeding  Ministry  without  devising  any 
solution  that  appeared  in  any  way  satisfactory,  while  the 
position  had  been  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  Bel¬ 
gian  financial  policy,  having  been  closely  modelled  on  that 
of  the  French,  any  variation  in  the  value  of  the  one  (cur¬ 
rency)  was  always  followed  by  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  value  of  the  other,  the  Belgians  being  incidentally  also 
handicapped  by  their  inability  to  live  as  their  neighbours 
on  the  product  of  the  land,  and  their  consequent  need  to 
draw  their  subsistence  from  the  profits  that  could  be 
extracted  from  an  industry  that  the  war  had  left 
almost  moribund.  The  result  was  that  by  July,  1926, 
the  position  of  the  Belgian  State  was  not  only  very  pre¬ 
carious,  but  showing  scanty  hope  of  betterment.  The 
franc  had  risen  from  106.99  in  March  to  210,  while  the 
tumbling  exchanges  had  created  a  trade  crisis  from  which 
the  country  was  suffering  severely,  and  business  was 
generally  bad,  almost  at  a  standstill,  economic  convulsions 
and  high  prices  being  the  order  of  the  day. 
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How  a  critical  situation  that  was  fraught  with  danger 
was  materially  improved  and  then  set  right  with  the  King 
as  deus  ex  machtna  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe. 

Inspired  by  the  idea  of  floating  a  loan  in  America  and 
Great  Britain  M.  Janssen,  the  Finance  Minister,  tried  to 
industrialise  the  Belgian  State  railways  on  the  Swiss  model, 
after  certain  London  and  New  York  financiers  had  insisted 
on  this  being  done,  and  also  on  the  i,8oo  millions  of 
Treasury  Bonds  due  in  December  being  consolidated  if 
the  loan  materialised.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Liberals  and  Socialists,  who  declared  that  the  proposed 
industrialisation  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  whole  theory 
of  national  railway  ownership,  the  scheme  to  constitute 
an  autonomous  Regie  ultimately  fell  through,  and  nothing 
further  was  done  to  arrest  the  financial  debacle,  but  when 
matters  began  rapidly  to  get  worse  the  King  stepped  into 
the  breach,  and  utilising  the  extraordinary  powers  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  intermediary  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  he  first  induced  the  Liberals  to  accept  the 
scheme  that  they  had  hitherto  opposed,  and  then  con¬ 
stituted  a  Coalition  Government  comprising  every  party 
and  animated  by  one  desire :  that  of  showing  the  world 
that,  faced  with  the  threat  of  an  economic  catastrophe,  Bel¬ 
gium  would  be  able  to  show  the  same  cohesion  as  she  had 
manifested  in  the  darkest  days  of  1914;  then,  national 
stability  having  been  effected,  a  further  attempt  was  made 
to  stabilise  the  rapidly  falling  franc.  New  taxation 
amounting  to  one  and  a  half  milliard  was  imposed  on  the 
nation,  not  with  a  view  to  meeting  State  expenses,  but 
solely  to  enable  the  Government  to  pay  its  foreign  debts 
and  to  buttress  its  own  currency,  while  reverting  to 
M.  Janssen’s  proposal.  M.  Franqui,  the  new  Financial 
Minister  whom  King  Albert  had  appointed,  one  of 
the  finest  financial  experts  and  organisers  of  the 
country,  decided  to  form  a  company  in  which  the 
Government  would  be  the  largest  shareholder  that 
would  take  over  the  State  railways  and  mobilise  the 
capital  invested  in  it  for  the  common  weal.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  company,  which  was  to  be  styled  Societe 
Nationale  des  Chemins  de  fer  Beiges,  was  first  to  issue 
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twenty  million  ordinary  shares  of  100  francs  each  that 
would  permit  the  1,800  million  of  Treasury  Bonds  falling 
due  on  December  ist  to  be  met  by  the  Government,  and 
then  a  further  twenty  million  preference  shares  of  500 
francs  each  that  would  be  devoted  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  public  floating  debt. 

How  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  shares  of  the  new 
railway  concern,  coupled  with  the  cutting  down  of  all  State 
departments,  the  rigid  enforcement  of  taxation,  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  all  luxuries  and  expensive  foods,  and  the 
subscription  of  many  substantial  money  contributions 
from  the  patriotically  minded  not  only  eased  the  situation 
but  finally  brought  about  the  desired  effect  I  will  now 
proceed  to  show. 

One  year  after  the  stabilisation  of  the  Belgian  currency 
at  174.50  the  position  was,  generally  speaking,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Floating  Debt :  money  paid  back  in  eight  months, 
57  million  of  dollars  and  over  4,000  million  (4,171)  con¬ 
solidated  through  thq  owners  of  bonds  having  agreed  to 
exchange  their  securities  for  shares  of  the  new  company. 

Franc  at  last  stabilised  and  unemployment  reduced  from 
2.3  per  cent,  to  1.8;  exports  rising  and  now  93  per  cent, 
of  the  imports;  increased  prosperity  of  Antwerp  and 
growing  importance  of  the  principal  industries  of  the 
country;  wages  of  workmen  and  officials  (in  some  depart¬ 
ments)  automatically  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  living; 
transport  by  canal,  river,  road  or  rail  considerably  im¬ 
proved  ;  the  whole  country  in  good  moral  and  intellectual 
health;  foreign  policy  as  before — the  maintenance  of  the 
two  alliances  which  had  broken  the  back  of  the  greatest 
military  enterprise  which  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  the 
fostering  of  friendly  relations  with  all  her  neighbours; 
two  disputes  only  outstanding,  one  with  Holland  on  the 
question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheld  and  the  other 
with  Germany  concerning  certain  conclusions  of  the 
Reichstag  Commission  of  Enquiry  dealing  with  the  war, 
the  first  an  economic  question  that  would  have  been 
settled  as  satisfactorily  as  Belgium  desired  if  the  Dutch 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Van  Karnebeck,  had  not 
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suddenly  found  himself  in  a  minority  in  his  Cabinet;  the 
second  a  very  controversial  issue  lately  opened  up  by 
Germany  concerning  outrages  committed  by  her  own 
troops  and  those  of  Belgium  that  the  first  country  would 
have  been  well  advised  in  letting  alone. 

The  conclusion  that  follows  from  the  above  short  sketch 
is  that  no  sovereign  in  Europe  “  has  better  deserved  of 
his  country”  than  Albert  King  of  the  Belgians,  not  only 
for  the  way  in  which  he  has  always  been  closely  identified 
with  the  life  and  aspirations  of  his  people,  but  also  for 
the  notable  and  exceptional  service  that  he  has  rendered 
ever  since  he  assumed  the  purple.  A  man  of  extraordinary 
diligence,  energy  and  integrity,  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
combines  extreme  modesty  with  exceptional  talent,  an 
encyclopaedic  knowledge,  a  power  of  discerning  ability 
and  of  gathering  around  him  the  elite  of  the  nation  that 
only  Louis  XIV  has  surpassed,  and  a  single-minded 
devotion  to  duty  and  talent  for  leading  that  mark  him  out 
among  the  monarchs  of  the  present  day.  In  a  country 
where  Socialism  and  democracy  are  by  no  means  spent 
forces  he  enjoys  a  popularity  and  prestige  so  universally 
recognised  that  none  would  even  question  his  right  to  rule 
and  lead,  while  his  extreme  modernism  and  understanding 
of  the  forces  shaping  Europe  to-day  are  allied  to  an  equal 
regard  for  what  was  once  but  is  no  more  dominant.  Cul¬ 
tured  and  refined,  possessed  of  vast  stores  of  knowledge 
to  which  he  is  ever  adding  whenever  the  occasion  arises, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  King  would  have  played  a  most 
distinguished  role  in  any  sphere  of  life,  and  that,  while  his 
intellect  is  more  solid  than  brilliant,  and  his  power  of 
memorising  rather  destructive  of  sheer  individuality  in 
that  he  rarely  forgot  what  he  had  read  or  a  face  that  he 
had  met,  he  is  a  King  in  whom  the  splendour  of  office  and 
the  exhilaration  of  power  attained  have  not  obliterated  the 
human  side.  Yes,  as  Monsieur  Klotz  once  told  me  when 
alluding  to  Mussolini :  “  He  (Albert  of  Belgium)  is  not  a 
great  man  because  he  is  even  greater  than  that,  he  is 
a  nianT 


FRENCH  METHODS  IN  NORTH  AFRICA 

By  Major  E.  W.  Polson  Newman 

Although  the  French  adopt  methods  of  colonisation  in 
their  North  African  territories,  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard 
these  territories  as  colonies  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
While  Tunis  and  Morocco  are  French  Protectorates  and 
are  politically  more  akin  to  Egypt  than  to  any  British 
colonial  possession,  Algeria  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
“  France  across  the  sea.”  Nor  can  these  regions  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  homogeneous  whole. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  vast  area  are  isolated  from  one 
another  by  many  barriers.  Apart  from  the  linguistic  divi¬ 
sion  between  the  Arab  and  Berber-speaking  elements, 
there  is  the  ancient  estrangement  of  the  nomad  from  the 
townsman  and  the  agriculturist,  and  there  is  also  a 
geographical  difference  between  Morocco  and  the  rest  of 
North-West  Africa.  Unlike  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
Morocco  has  never  been  incorporated  in  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire  ;  and,  without  being  sectaries,  the  Moroccans  (includ¬ 
ing  the  Rifis)  acknowledged  as  Kaliph  not  the  Ottoman 
Sultan  at  Constantinople  but  His  Sherifian  Majesty  of 
Fez.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  probable  that  a 
solidarity  of  feeling  among  the  native  peoples  would  arise 
as  France  consolidated  her  empire  and  improved  its  in¬ 
ternal  communications;  but,  as  events  turned  out,  the 
French  hold  upon  the  Taza  corridor  between  the  Atlas 
and  the  Rif,  which  linked  the  Atlantic  lowlands  of 
Morocco  with  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  proved  to  be  still  pre¬ 
carious,  and  the  French  administrations  in  these  three 
territories  were  still  working  not  only  on  independent  but 
on  very  different  lines.  In  Algeria,  and  to  a  hardly  lesser 
extent  in  Tunisia,  the  policy  of  France  from  the  outset 
has  been  one  of  assimilation,  and  since  i88i  the  littoral 
of  Algeria  has  been  organised  into  three  French  depart¬ 
ments  ranking  juridically  as  integral  parts  of  France,  and 
sending  their  own  deputies  to  the  Chamber  in  Paris.  In 
Morocco,  an  the  other  hand,  a  diametrically  opposite 
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policy  was  initiated,  and  carried  forward  with  remarkable 
success  by  Marshal  Lyautey  as  French  Resident-General. 
He  endeavoured  to  preserve  everything  that  was  construc¬ 
tive  in  the  native  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  con¬ 
duct  the  administration  through  the  agency  of  the  Sultan’s 
Government  at  the  centre  and  of  the  hereditary  feudal 
notables  in  the  interior,  especially  in  the  more  primitive 
south.  But  at  a  time  when  there  was  still  so  much  local 
divergence  in  the  African  policy  of  the  paramount  Power, 
solidarity  between  the  native  peoples  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected;  and  thus  the  general  revolutionary  wave,  which 
affected  first  the  Italians  in  Tripoli,  then  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Spanish  zone  of  Morocco,  and  finally  the  peoples  of 
these  three  French  territories,  produced  among  them 
separate  and  un-coordinated  reactions. 

In  his  difficult  task  Marshal  Lyautey  enjoyed  the  loyal 
co-operation  and  help  of  the  Sultan,  whose  prestige, 
authority  and  initiative  were  carefully  respected  in  inter¬ 
nal  affairs,  although  the  measures  decided  by  him  were 
always  taken  in  accord  with  the  French  authorities 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Fez.  The 
Sultan  has  four  Khalifas  in  Fez,  Marrakesh,  Tiznit  and 
the  Spanish  zone,  whose  role  is  of  a  representative 
character.  Pashas  in  the  towns,  and  Kaids  among  the 
tribesmen,  represent  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Sultan 
as  opposed  to  the  Kadis,  who  are  religious  magistrates 
and  deal  with  all  matters  regulated  by  the  Koran.  These 
Pashas  and  Kaids  are  in  charge  of  criminal  justice,  and 
judge  also  in  cases  where  movable  property  and  com¬ 
mercial  matters  are  concerned,  but  in  the  principal  towns 
they  are  controlled  by  the  French  officials  of  the  Protec¬ 
torate  acting  as  commissaries  of  the  Government.  Care 
has  been  taken  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  among  the 
Berber  tribes  the  customs  to  which  they  are  deeply 
attached.  For  example,  their  Kaids  are  judges  in  penal 
and  commercial  matters,  but  disputes  as  to  personal 
status,  property,  etc.,  are  settled  by  the  popular 
assemblies,  according  to  custom,  and  not  by  the 
Kadis.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  taking  the 
advice  of  the  natives  on  certain  questions.  The  pro- 
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gramme  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Govern¬ 
ment  is  communicated  not  only  to  the  Maghzen  but, 
through  the  French  coniroleurSy  to  the  native  sections  of 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  who,  as  occa¬ 
sion  offers,  deliberate  either  separately  or  concurrently 
with  the  French  sections.  The  natives  are  also  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  municipal  councils  presided  over  by  the 
Pashas  in  the  provincial  towns.  In  both  cases  they  are 
appointed  by  the  Government. 

The  French  administration  is  under  the  authority  of 
the  Resident-General,  assisted  by  a  delegate  and  a 
Secretary-General  of  the  Protectorate.  The  central 
government  comprises  the  secretariat-general,  to  which 
are  attached  the  following  services ; — Civil  control,  per¬ 
sonnel,  legislative  studies,  general  security,  general 
administration,  penal  justice,  the  special  direction  of 
native  affairs,  and  the  intelligence  service.  The  other 
central  services  are  divided  up  between  the  following 
Directions  Ginerales: — (i)  Finance  and  public  domains; 

(2)  public  works  (including  mines,  ports,  mercantile 
marine,  and  the  post,  telegraph,  and  telephone  services); 

(3)  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  and  colonisation;  (4) 
public  instruction,  fine  arts,  and  antiquities;  (5)  public 
health.  Measures  have  been  introduced  to  ensure  a 
constant  and  regular  collaboration  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  French  colonists;  education  has  received  special 
attention,  and  important  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
department  of  commerce.  About  half  of  the  French 
colonists  come  from  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  are  already 
familiar  with  local  conditions  and  acquire  their  land 
either  by  the  official  colonisation  system  or  by  buying 
direct  from  the  natives.  The  colonists  cultivate  the  same 
crops  as  the  natives,  namely,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans, 
olives,  and  flax,  and  in  many  cases  farming  is  carried  on 
by  Frenchmen  in  association  with  natives.  Stock  rais¬ 
ing,  principally  sheep,  is  also  carried  on;  and  in  1924 
the  number  of  sheep  was  estimated  at  about  ten  millions, 
of  which  100,000  were  in  European  hands.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  French  power  in  Morocco  brought  about  a 
great  change  in  economic  and  social  conditions  in  agricul- 
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ture,  as  elsewhere.  Both  the  soil  and  the  climate  are, 
in  many  parts,  much  better  suited  to  settlement  than  to 
nomadism,  but  the  feebleness  of  the  central  native  power 
{Maghzen)  and  continual  intertribal  strife  used  to  render 
private  property  illusory.  Since  1919,  however,  the 
natives  have  settled  on  the  land  in  the  pacified  parts,  and 
are  now  putting  under  cultivation  what  was  previously 
“  common  ”  land,  inalienable  according  to  Islamic  law 
and  custom. 

As  far  as  Morocco  is  concerned  French  methods  have 
scored  a  signal  success,  and  Marshal  Lyautey  may  be 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  colonial  adminis¬ 
trators  of  his  generation.  His  work  was  hindered  and 
imperilled  by  two  external  factors  which  were  beyond  his 
control — the  Great  War  and  the  failure  of  Spain  to 
pacify  her  zone  of  Morocco  during  the  years  1921-24. 
Nevertheless,  “  his  achievements  under  these  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  won  him  the  admiration,  and  his  personality  the 
affection,  not  only  of  his  own  countrymen  in  Morocco 
and  at  home,  but  of  foreign  residents  and  observers, 
foreign  soldiers  and  administrators,  who  could  judge  from 
their  own  experience,  and,  above  all,  of  Moroccans  of  all 
classes — towmsmen  and  tribesmen,  Arabs  and  Berbers.” 
During  his  illness  in  1923  all  Morocco  prayed  for  him 
in  the  mosques;  and  when  he  resigned  in  the  autumn 
of  1925  regret  was  unanimous  and  was  freely  expressed 
by  the  Sultan  and  his  people,  who  remembered  the 
“  generosity  and  broadmindedness  ”  which  had  been  the 
ideal  and  practice  of  his  policy.  In  dealing  with  the 
people  of  Morocco  his  watchword  was ;  “  The  adver¬ 
saries  of  to-day  are  the  collaborators  of  to-morrow.” 
Free  and  friendly  collaboration  between  Frenchmen  and 
Moroccans  for  their  common  advantage  was  his  ultimate 
aim  throughout,  and  this  was  a  notable  departure  from  the 
traditions  of  French  colonial  policy  in  North-West  Africa, 
which  had  been  evolved  in  Algeria  on  a  basis  of  native 
subordination  to  French  dominion  and  privilege.  This 
new  departure  was  due  to  Marshal  Lyautey’s  personal 
initiative. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  a  little  further  east  and 
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consider  France’s  position  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  which, 
in  the  movement  against  Western  ascendency,  reacted 
differently  from  Morocco  and  from  one  another.  They 
differed  from  Morocco  in  being  exclusively  under  French 
control,  and  in  having  been  under  it  continuously  for 
nearly  half  a  century  and  a  century  respectively.  They 
differed  from  one  another  not  only  in  respect  of  the  age 
of  French  domination,  but  in  their  juridical,  social,  and 
cultural  conditions.  Juridically,  Tunisia  was  a  protec¬ 
torate  which  had  never  lost  its  statehood,  while  Algeria 
was  French  territory.  Socially,  they  differed  in  the 
extent  of  Western  colonisation.  In  Algeria  by  March, 
1921,  there  were  831,000  European  colonists  out  of  a  total 
population  of  5,800,000,  and  of  these  some  400,000  were 
of  French  origin.  In  Tunisia,  by  the  same  date,  there 
were  156,000  European  colonists  out  of  a  total  population 
of  2,095,000,  and  those  of  French  origin  only  numbered 
54,500.  Finally,  the  two  countries  differed  culturally, 
inasmuch  as  Algeria  was  an  outlying  part  of  the  Islamic 
world,  in  which  Islamic  society  was  scarcely  able  to  hold 
its  own  against  Western  penetration,  whereas  Tunisia, 
which  had  been  the  point  of  contact  between  North-west 
Africa  and  the  Oriental  world  since  the  days  of  the 
Phoenicians,  not  only  had  a  cultural  life  of  its  own,  but 
also  felt  the  influence  of  movements  originating  in  the 
more  advanced  countries  of  the  Islamic  world. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  French  Protectorate 
in  1881  Western  political  ideas  had  already  stimulated 
in  Tunisia  an  abortive  attempt  to  introduce  constitutional 
government;  and  after  the  Great  War  Tunisia  reacted  in 
sympathy  with  the  Nationalist  movement  in  Egypt — a 
country  with  which  she  was  brought  into  close  touch  by 
community  of  language  and  geographical  proximity.  In 
Tunisia,  as  in  Egypt,  the  Nationalist  Party  was  organised 
which  succeeded  in  rallying  to  itself  almost  the  entire  local 
Arabic  Press  and  the  great  majority  of  the  native  educated 
class ;  and,  as  in  Egypt,  this  organisation,  while  powerless 
to  impose  its  will  upon  the  dominant  Power  by  physical 
force,  was  successful  in  interposing  itself  between  the 
foreign  authorities  and  the  native  peasantry,  who  instinc- 
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tively  followed  the  leaders  of  their  own  nationality  and 
religion  against  those  whom  they  considered  as  aliens  and 
infidels. 

The  Tunisian  Nationalists  did  not  follow  their 
Egyptian  counterparts  in  demanding  complete  indepen¬ 
dence;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  juridical  position  of 
France  in  Tunis  was  stronger  than  that  of  Great  Britain 
in  Egypt,  and  the  French  were  not  prepared  to  go  as 
far  as  the  British  in  making  concessions,  so  that  the  gulf 
between  the  Nationalist  demands  and  the  dominant 
Power’s  point  of  view  was  equally  great  in  both  cases. 
The  Nationalist  demands  were  formulated  in  March, 
1920,  in  a  programme  of  nine  points.  They  asked  for  a 
deliberative  assembly  composed  of  Tunisian  and  French 
deputies,  possessing  equal  rights  and  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  with  complete  financial  control ;  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  responsible  to  this  assembly;  for  the  separation  of 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers;  for  the 
appointment  of  Tunisian  candidates  to  all  official  posts 
which  they  showed  themselves  capable  of  filling;  for 
“equal  pay  for  equal  work”  as  between  Tunisian  and 
French  officials  in  Tunisia;  for  elective  municipal 
councils;  for  liberty  of  the  Press,  of  association  and  of 
institutions ;  for-  compulsory  education ;  and  for  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  Tunisians  in  the  acquisition  of  lands  for 
colonisation  (whereas  the  French  rSgime  had  been  con¬ 
centrating  its  efforts  upon  utilising  these  lands  for  French 
colonists).  These  demands  were  presented  by  two  dele¬ 
gations  to  Paris,  and  by  a  further  deputation  to  the  new 
French  Resident-General,  M.  Lucien  Saint,  on  his 
arrival  in  the  country.  As  an  instalment  of  reform  the 
French  authorities  created  a  Tunisian  Ministry  of  Justice, 
which  was  somewhat  freer  from  French  control  than  the 
previous  judicial  organisation ;  but  this  did  little  to  satisfy 
the  demands  for  constitutional  government,  and  in  April, 
1922,  the  tension  culminated  in  a  crisis  involving  the 
threatened  abdication  of  the  Bey  unless  the  demands  of 
the  Constitutional  Party  were  granted.  The  crisis,  which 
lasted  for  several  days,  was  finally  terminated  by  a  military 
demonstration,  but  it  led  the  French  Government  to  intro- 
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duce  reforms  which,  though  not  radical,  were  compre¬ 
hensive. 

The  promised  reforms  were  embodied  in  six  Beylical 
decrees  and  one  arrHe  by  the  French  Resident-General. 

Three  decrees  respectively  instituted  conseils  de  cardat 
and  conseils  de  region  in  Tunisian  territory  under  civil 
control  and  laid  down  the  constitution,  attributes,  and  pro¬ 
cedure  of  a  Grand  Conseil  de  la  Tunisie\  the  Resident- 
General’s  arrete  dealt  with  the  composition  of  the  French 
section  of  the  Grand  Conseil  \  and  three  more  Beylical 
decrees  somewhat  relaxed  French  administrative  control. 

As  regards  the  legislative  reforms,  the  Grand  Conseil 
marked  in  several  ways  an  advance  upon  the  previous 
Conseil  Consuliatif ^  but  even  in  the  new  body  the  Section 
Fran  false  and  the  Section  Indigene  were  normally  to  de¬ 
liberate  apart;  they  were  forbidden  to  discuss  resolutions 
of  a  constitutional  and  political  order,  and  even  in  the  field 
of  finance  their  proceedings  were  kept  under  the  close  con¬ 
trol  of  the  French  Government.  In  a  subsequent  Beylical 
decree  provision  was  made  against  possible  deadlocks 
between  the  two  sections  by  creating  a  Commission 
Arbitrate  du  Grand  Conseil  out  of  the  existing  Conseil 
Suphieur  de  la  Tunisie.  \ 

The  Nationalists  were  highly  dissatisfied  with  these  i 

reforms,  and  their  feelings  found  expression  not  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  Section  Indigene  of  the  Grand  Conseil, 
whose  powers  were  strictly  circumscribed,  but  in  a  raf-  j 

prochement  with  the  Communist  element  in  the  foreign  | 

population  which  caused  great  uneasiness  to  the  French  ' 

authorities. 

Meanwhile,  in  Algeria,  reforms  of  a  still  more  conserva¬ 
tive  nature  have  been  introduced,  but  in  this  case  on  i 

French  initiative  and  not  under  the  pressure  of  an  organ¬ 
ised  political  movement.  Compulsory  military  service 
was  extended  to  the  native  population  of  Algeria  in  1912 ;  ^ 

and  during  the  Great  War  Algeria  supplied  France  with  a  j 

great  number  of  native  troops  and  civilian  labourers.  A 
sense  of  gratitude,  combined  with  a  realisation  of  the 
increased  expectations  with  which  these  Algerian  soldiers 
and  workmen  would  return  to  their  African  homes,  had 
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its  effect  on  French  public  opinion.  As  result  of  delibera¬ 
tions  in  Paris,  steps  were  accordingly  taken  to  equalise  the 
burden  of  taxation  as  between  natives  and  European 
colonists,  to  give  the  natives  a  share  in  the  municipal 
government  of  places  with  a  mixed  population,  to  introduce 
the  rudiments  of  local  self-governments  in  the  purely 
native  districts,  and  to  enable  natives  of  certain  categories 
to  obtain  French  citizenship  without  being  compelled  to 
renounce  the  different  “  personal  statute  ”  under  which  they 
lived  as  Moslems.  Whether  or  not  these  reforms  were  the 
cause,  the  fact  remains  that  during  the  period  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  agitation  in  North  Africa  Algeria  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  quiet  region,  and  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  this 
French  possession  showed  little  sign  of  being  affected 
either  by  the  pacific  efforts  of  their  Tunisian  neighbours 
or  by  the  military  resistance  of  the  Moroccan  tribesmen 
against  Western  domination. 

The  great  question  for  France  in  Algeria,  as  in  Tunis 
and  Morocco,  is  that  of  French  colonisation,  and  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  the  other  Latin  races  in  Algeria 
have  accepted  without  difficulty  their  new  French  nation¬ 
ality.  Frenchmen  in  Algeria  are  not,  as  is  often  sup¬ 
posed,  chiefly  civil  servants  and  officials.  A  census  taken 
before  the  war  gave  the  number  of  French  agriculturists, 
without  their  families,  as  149,000,  who  cultivated  an  area 
of  over  two  million  acres,  while  the  area  under  native 
cultivation  was  over  six  million  acres;  but  the  average 
production  on  the  colonists’  farms  is  about  double  that  on  a 
native  farm.  In  1924,  which  was  considered  rather  a  bad 
year,  the  wheat  harvest  was  about  one-tenth  that  of  France, 
and  the  yield  of  wine  amounted  to  over  two  hundred 
million  gallons.  Early  vegetables  and  fruit  growing  form 
an  important  branch  of  farming  in  Algeria,  especially 
among  the  European  colonists  in  the  suburbs  of  Oran  and 
Algiers,  and  much  suitable  land  for  this  purpose  is  avail¬ 
able  near  the  coast.  The  best  olive  trees,  and  nearly  all 
the  orange,  citron  and  mandarine  trees  are  in  the  hands 
of  French  colonists,  who  have  also  started  the  plantation 
of  cotton.  Sheep-raising  is  another  important  feature  of 
Algerian  farming,  which  supplies  at  least  twenty-five  per 
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cent,  of  France’s  mutton.  French  companies  have  under¬ 
taken  well  boring  and  the  plantation  of  date  palms  to 
the  south  of  Biskra,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  cork  forests 
near  Bougie  and  Philippeville  is  also  in  their  hands. 

Between  the  years  1904  and  1920  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  spent  50,000,000  francs  for  the  creation  of  “  centres 
of  colonisation,”  of  which  there  are  now  one  thousand  in 
Northern  Algeria.  The  land  conceded  on  gratuity 
amounted  to  132,000  acres,  and  that  sold  to  320,000  acres. 
Fifty  new  villages  were  built  and  provided  with  roads, 
water,  drainage,  etc.,  while  140  existing  centres  of  French 
colonisation  were  enlarged  and  improved.  The  material 
advantages  which  the  French  have  brought  to  Algeria  are 
many  and  various.  Good  roads  and  railways,  irrigation 
and  land  reclamation  are  among  the  most  noticeable,  but 
the  ever-increasing  export  of  raw  materials  to  France  is 
a  constant  source  of  benefit  to  the  country.  In  recent  years 
a  great  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  tourist  traffic,  and 
the  Compagnie  Generate  Trans-Atlantique,  subsidised  by 
the  F  rench  Government,  has  done  wonders  to  open  up  this 
most  interesting  region  by  means  of  motor  routes  and  the 
establishment  of  first-class  hotels  at  moderate  rates.  In 
fact,  the  three  French  territories  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  and 
Tunisia  are  now  linked  up  by  motor  routes  in  such  a  way 
that  the  tourist  can  see  the  whole  of  this  vast  territory  as 
never  before  and  enjoy  European  comfort  wherever  he 
goes. 

That  French  colonisation  in  North  Africa  has  met  with 
success  there  is  no  possible  doubt.  The  French  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  proud  of  their  African  possessions,  and  they 
have  good  reason  for  so  being,  but  the  Englishman  who 
expects  to  find  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  or  Tunisia  conditions 
similar  to  those  prevailing  in  a  British  colony  makes  a 
great  mistake.  The  two  forms  of  colonisation  are  entirely 
different  and  are  based  on  altogether  different  principles 
suited  to  the  needs,  characteristics,  and  qualities  of  the 
two  respective  races.  France  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
North  Africa,  and  North  Africa  has  done  much  for  France, 
but  from  this  African  littoral  there  is  always  a  certain 
danger  for  France  and  other  European  Powers  who  exer- 
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cise  dominion  over  it.  Political  conflict  between  the 
Powers  is  the  very  surest  means  of  intensifying  this 
danger,  and  it  is  only  by  close  co-operation  between 
France,  Italy  and  Spain  that  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  The  Oriental  is  an  expert  not  only  at  sowing  dis¬ 
sension,  but  also  at  exploiting  the  result  of  his  efforts.  For 
this  reason  I  maintain  that  North  Africa  forms  an  element 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  Mediterranean  politics.  If 
by  creating  in  Europe  the  necessity  for  protection  against 
possible  African  aggression  the  peoples  of  North  Africa 
cause  the  Mediterranean  Powers  to  combine  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  they  will  be  doing  a  good  service  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  Europe.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  by  pro¬ 
viding  bones  of  contention  they  succeed  in  splitting  up 
the  Powers  according  to  their  individual  African  interests, 
then  there  will  be  a  grave  danger  not  only  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  but  to  the  position  of  the  European  Powers  in 
the  Mediterranean. 


M.  POINCARE’S  WORK  FOR  FRANCE 
By  John  Bell 

There  is  something  dramatic  about  the  amazing  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  French  finances,  due  to  the  courage,  the  inflexi¬ 
ble  will,  of  M.  Raymond  Poincare  and  the  co-operation  of 
his  Government  of  National  Union.  What  has  been  done, 
the  saving  of  France  from  bankruptcy,  the  recovery  of  the 
franc  and  the  restoration  of  national  confidence,  might 
savour  of  the  miraculous.  When  the  financial  fortunes  of 
a  nation  reach  the  low  ebb  to  which  those  of  France  had 
sunk  in  July  last  year — there  was  less  than  a  million  francs 
in  the  State  coffers  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  the 
country  and  to  meet  its  obligations — is  it  matter  for 
astonishment  that  the  taxpayers  should  be  filled  with 
despair  and  that  the  political  dreamers,  responsible  for  the 
chaotic  state  of  things  brought  about  by  egoism  and  inepti¬ 
tude,  should  be  moved  to  recognise  stern  realities  and  ring 
down  the  curtain  on  a  comedy  of  tragic  fooling? 

There  has  been  nothing  of  the  miraculous  in  the  saving 
of  France  from  financial  disaster.  The  salvage  of  the 
nation’s  fortunes  has  been  effected  by  a  man  who  is  not  a 
dreamer  but  a  statesman  of  transparent  honesty  of  purpose, 
a  worker  with  almost  superhuman  courage  and  clear  vision, 
and  endov'ed  with  the  good  sense  to  see  that  the  interests 
of  his  country  came  before  the  petty  and  miserable  con¬ 
siderations  of  any  political  party  whatsoever. 

The  strange  thing  about  M.  Poincare’s  brilliantly  suc¬ 
cessful  achievement  is  that  only  three  years  ago  his  Par¬ 
liamentary  career  was  suppo.sed  to  have  come  to  an 
inglorious  end.  He  had  done  what  many  Frenchmen 
believed  to  be  a  daring  thing  when,  quitting  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic  in  1920,  he  put  on  the  robe  of  advocate, 
took  up  his  pen,  became  a  senator,  and  returned  to  Par¬ 
liamentary  life.  This  could  only  mean  that  M.  Poincare 
had  a  conception  different  from  that  of  most  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  at  the  Ely  see.  For  them  it  was  retirement  at 
the  end  of  their  Presidential  term ;  for  him  it  was  a  case  of 
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renewed  effort  in  the  service  of  France.  And  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service  came  soon  enough.  Intricate  problems 
raised  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  could  not  be  solved  in  a 
spirit  of  unanimity  by  the  Allied  Governments.  M.  Poin¬ 
care,  disturbed  over  the  shilly-shallying,  anxious  that 
P'rance  should  receive  her  due  share  of  reparations  from 
Germany,  wielded  a  critical  pen.  He  advocated  a  vigorous 
policy  for  making  Germany  pay,  and  when  M.  Briand 
resigned  the  Premiership  after  the  Cannes  Conference 
M.  Poincare  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 

In  his  articles  he  had  indicated  a  certain  course  of  action 
in  the  event  of  Germany  contravening  the  Peace  Treaty. 
P'ree  from  responsibility  he  could  express  himself  with¬ 
out  restraint.  When  he  became  Premier  and  the  Repara¬ 
tions  Commission  proclaimed  Germany’s  default  he  had  to 
justify  all  that  he  had  written.  There  was  no  ambiguity 
about  the  policy  which  he  considered  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  France.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  order  French 
troops  to  occupy  the  Ruhr  industrial  basin  and  to  appoint 
engineers  with  a  mission  to  obtain  the  reparations  that 
Germany  had  refused  to  furnish.  His  action  aroused 
opposition  in  certain  Allied  countries  and  evoked  criticism 
that  was  not  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  occupation.  This 
criticism  was  encouraged  from  Cologne,  at  that  time  the 
seat  of  intensive  German  propaganda.  I  spent  the  greater 
part  of  1923,  the  year  of  occupation,  in  the  Ruhr,  and 
witnessed  at  first  hand  all  that  was  done  to  bring  the 
Germans  to  heel,  and  in  the  interests  of  truth  it  has  to  be 
said  that  if  incidents  occurred  they  were  caused  by  the 
German  policy  of  so-called  passive  resistance — there  were 
times  when  it  was  violent  rather  than  passive — which,  as 
the  world  knows,  resulted  in  Germany  bringing  about  her 
bankruptcy  and  in  destroying  her  money  rather  than  pay 
what  she  had  signed  to  pay.  The  occupation  of  the  Ruhr 
may  not  have  been  a  wise  policy.  Its  opponents  in  Allied 
countries  prophesied  that  M.  Poincare  would  get  nothing 
from  it.  But  he  did  get  something,  not  for  France  alone, 
but  for  the  Allies  as  a  whole. 

The  year  1924  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  career  of 
M.  Poincare.  The  majority  in  the  Chamber  which  had 
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sanctioned  his  Ruhr  policy — a  majority  largely  of  the 
pight — was  replaced  by  one  of  an  entirely  different  com¬ 
plexion.  The  Left  was  triumphant  at  the  polls  on  May  1 1 
of  that  year.  It  advocated  the  opposite  of  what  M.  Poin¬ 
care  had  stood  for.  With  an  unheard-of  vehemence  it 
denounced  him  and  all  his  works.  The  Left  majority  was 
obtained  by  means  of  a  Cartel — a  combination  of  Radi¬ 
cals,  Radical-Socialists  and  Socialists  :  a  strange  combina¬ 
tion,  since  the  Socialists  are  the  champions  of  a  class  war 
and  revolution,  while  the  Radicals  stand  for  law  and  order 
and  the  rights  of  property. 

M.  Edouard  Herriot,  the  Mayor  of  Lyons  and  the  head 
of  the  Cartel,  was  made  Premier.  He  had  been  M.  Poin¬ 
care’s  most  persistent  and  bitterest  critic.  At  first  he  did 
not  proclaim  himself  an  out-and-out  opponent  of  the  Ruhr 
occupation ;  but  he  changed  his  mind  when  it  was  in  pro¬ 
gress;  and  when  he  was  put  in  control  of  France’s  policy 
the  Allied  Governments  found  in  him  a  very  pliable  nego¬ 
tiator.  The  Dawes  plan  for  obtaining  reparations,  which, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  M.  Poincare  had  accepted,  was  put 
into  operation  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr.  Up  to 
now  it  has  worked  admirably,  but  no  one  can  fix,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  period  of  its  continued  existence. 
The  singular  fact  about  the  Dawes  plan  is  that  it  is 
fathered  by  America,  who,  after  having  denounced  the 
signature  of  President  Wilson  to  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
identified  herself  with  the  main  purpose  of  this  instrument, 
which  is  to  obtain  reparations  from  Germany. 

The  politicians  of  the  Left  in  France  were  now  per¬ 
suaded  that  M.  Poincare’s  career  as  a  statesman  was  at  an 
end.  For  them  the  result  of  the  elections  signified  that  he 
had  been  repudiated  by  the  country — a  just  penalty  for 
his  home  and  foreign  policy — and  that  he  was  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  had  fallen  into  dire  disgrace  and  would 
never  hold  up  his  head  again.  One  of  the  reasons  why  his 
party,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  majority  he  led,  had  been 
defeated  w^as  because  he  had  had  the  hardihood  to  increase 
taxation  and  to  propose  economies  in  the  State  depart¬ 
ments  dictated  by  the  country’s  financial  situation.  At 
that  moment  the  franc  was  67  to  the  pound.  When 
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M.  Herriot  took  office  its  value  descended  to  8o.  It  did 
not  improve,  but  got  steadily  worse.  Confidence  was 
slowly  but  surely  waning.  Inflation  was  a  word  the  use  of 
which  was  forbidden  by  the  chief  of  the  Government. 
The  declaration  was  made  that  it  could  never  be  a  question 
of  inflation.  And  yet  all  the  time  the  banknote  circula¬ 
tion  was  being  inflated  by  milliards.  Poor  M.  Herriot, 
who  had  begun  his  Premiership  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
who  gloried  in  his  position  as  head  of  the  Cartel,  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate  and  had  to  make  w^ay  for  M.  Pain- 
leve,  the  second  in  command  of  the  Cartellist  forces. 

How  persistently,  how  desperately,  the  leaders  of  the 
Cartel  tried  to  find  a  solution  of  the  anguishing  financial 
problem  in  keeping  with  its  political  ideals.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  an  alliance  which  included  the  Socialists  could 
do  nothing.  True  to  their  gospel  of  spoliation,  the 
Socialists  sought  to  impose  their  capital  levy  scheme  on 
the  Radicals  and  Radical-Socialists,  and  at  one  time  it 
looked  as  if  they  would  succeed,  for  M.  Herriot  was  most 
anxious  to  keep  the  Cartel  intact,  most  desirous  not  to 
offend  the  revolutionary  wing  of  the  Government  majority. 
M.  Painleve  was  more  independent,  and  M.  Briand  was 
absolutely  indifferent.  When  his  turn  came,  after  the  fall 
of  M.  Painleve,  to  take  charge  of  the  destinies  of  a  troubled 
Chamber,  he  had  no  reason  to  give  the  Socialists  the  least 
encouragement.  As  they  constituted,  in  point  of  numeri¬ 
cal  strength,  an  important  fraction  of  the  Cartel  majority, 
be  had  invited  them  to  assume  their  responsibilities  and  to 
assist  in  the  government  of  the  country.  They  not  only 
declined  to  accept  portfolios  in  his  Government,  but 
refused  to  support  him  by  their  votes.  The  Socialists 
never  forget  that  M.  Briand  was  at  one  time  in  their  ranks. 

France  was  heading  to  financial  disaster,  and  the  Cartel 
politicians,  conscious  of  the  peril,  but  unable  to  deal  with 
it,  fumbled  for  a  way  out  of  the  impasse.  Even  the  solu¬ 
tion  proposed  by  that  acknowledged  financial  genius, 
M.  Joseph  Caillaux,  called  back  to  political  life  by 
M.  Painleve,  failed  to  please  them.  The  tragic  moment 
arrived.  The  country  had  become  weary  of  this  fumbling 
and  floundering  which  presaged  catastrophe.  Something 
desperate  had  to  be  done,  and  M.  Briand  and  M.  Caillaux 
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resolved  to  do  it.  They  devised  a  plan  for  saving  the 
finances.  The  Cartel  would  not  have  it.  It  talked  about 
its  authority  being  interfered  with,  about  the  rights  of  the 
Chamber  being  put  in  jeopardy. 

After  he  fell  from  power  M.  Herriot  was  given  a  sola¬ 
tium.  He  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Chamber. 
Now  the  Briand-Caillaux  scheme  greatly  displeased  him. 
He  was  ill  at  ease.  He  was  thinking  of  his  dear  Cartel. 
What  would  become  of  it.^  He,  its  inspirer,  must  save 
it  at  all  costs.  Then  M.  Herriot  did  a  bold  thing.  He 
left  the  Presidential  tribune  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  as  a  simple  deputy.  He  listened,  with  some 
show  of  impatience,  to  the  Ministerial  declaration  of 
policy,  and  then  pulverised  it.  His  speech  had  the  effect 
he  intended  it  to  have  :  it  smashed  the  Briand-Caillaux 
Cabinet. 

On  the  principle  that  a  man  who  destroys  a  thing  because 
it  does  not  please  him  should  try  his  hand  in  producing 
something  better,  the  valiant  M.  Herriot,  chief  of  the 
Cartel  which  by  its  incompetency  (stupidity  would  not  be 
too  strong  a  word)  had  for  two  years  played  fast  and  loose 
with  the  financial  situation  with  tragic  results,  was  invited 
to  form  a  Government. 

A  very  able  man  is  M.  Herriot,  an  intellectual,  an 
effective  speaker,  a  charming  writer,  a  politician  certainly, 
but  not  a  statesman.  He  lacked  all  knowledge  of  the 
psychology  of  his  countrymen  at  that  unhappy  moment, 
and  had  a  totally  wrong  conception  as  to  what  would  be 
the  repercussion  of  his  dramatic  intervention.  While  he 
was  forming  his  Cabinet  with  feverish  precipitation  on  that 
fatal  day  towards  the  end  of  July  last  year  the  franc  was 
tumbling  down  and  down.  Its  vertiginous  fall  was  the 
most  eloquent  and  indignant  protest  against  M.  Herriot’s 
action.  There  was  a  run  on  the  banks.  The  French 
people  had  lost  faith  in  the  value  of  their  money  and  made 
haste  to  spend  it,  buying  all  sorts  of  things  which  they 
did  not  need.  It  was  a  case  of  kind  usurping  the  place 
of  money,  of  a  bird  in  the  hand  being  worth  two  in  the 
bush,  of  deriving  momentary  pleasure  since  the  portent 
for  the  morrow  was  misfortune. 
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The  unfortunate  M.  Herriot  had  the  fright  of  his  life. 
The  franc  at  240  to  the  pound !  His  Cabinet  formed,  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  present  it  to  the  Chamber  and  lacked 
the  courage  to  make  an  attempt  to  govern.  In  view  of 
the  passionate  outbursts  in  the  country  against  him,  he 
wanted  to  resign,  and  intimated  his  wish  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  It  was  very  proper  counsel  that 
M.  Doumergue  gave  in  the  circumstances.  M.  Herriot 
now  sighed  for  national  appeasement,  an  eleventh-hour 
supplication  which  could  not  be  granted.  The  President’s 
advice  was  to  the  effect  that,  as  M.  Herriot  had  destroyed 
the  last  Cabinet,  he  should  face  his  responsibilities,  go  to 
the  Chamber,  and  fulfil  his  obligation.  M.  Herriot  was 
forced  to  act  on  the  advice  given  to  him.  He  went  to 
the  Chamber  and  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  Briand- 
Caillaux  Ministry.  He  is  not  likely  to  forget  this  bitter 
experience,  and  when  he  recalls  the  wild  scene  of  indigna¬ 
tion  in  front  of  the  Chamber,  the  cries  of  revenge  against 
the  politicians  w'ho  had  assassinated  the  franc  and  im¬ 
poverished  the  entire  nation,  he  will  associate  it  with  the 
greatest  failure  of  his  political  life. 

What  had  to  be  done  now?  The  thing  that  had  been 
advocated  for  a  year  by  the  sanest  of  French  thinkers. 
The  financial  plight  of  France  was  a  national  affair,  and 
had  to  be  dealt  with  nationally  and  not  by  certain  political 
chiefs,  the  spokesmen  of  the  groups  of  the  Left  in  the 
Chamber.  Therefore  what  was  w'anted  was  a  Government 
of  National  Union  representative  of  all  the  groups  save 
those  of  the  Socialists,  the  Communists,  and  the  extreme 
Right. 

The  statesman  whose  career  w'as  supposed  to  have  come 
to  an  end,  who  had  been  anathematised  by  the  Cartel 
majority,  was  invited  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
form  a  Government  of  National  Union.  Behold 
M.  Poincare,  the  thinker,  the  worker,  again  in  charge  of 
the  destinies  of  France.  It  says  much  for  his  courage 
and  patriotism  that  he  undertook  a  task  that,  at  the  first 
blush,  was  not  only  heavy  and  thankless,  but  seemed  im¬ 
possible.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Measures 
had  to  be  taken  at  once  to  avert  a  catastrophe.  M.  Poincare 
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got  to  work.  He  imposed  conditions.  One  was  that  those 
politicians  who  had  tried  to  find  solutions  of  the  financial 
problem  and  had  failed  lamentably  should  loyally  co¬ 
operate  with  him  in  the  work  that  had  to  be  done  swiftly 
if  France  were  to  be  saved  from  disaster.  Their  party 
shibboleths  had  to  be  forgotten,  their  schemes  of  social 
reform  scrapped.  Everything  had  to  give  way  to  the  task 
of  restoring  the  finances.  MM.  Herriot,  Painleve,  and 
Briand  readily  joined  the  Government  of  National  Union, 
and  it  has  to  be  said  of  them  that  they  have  discharged 
the  duties  of  their  offices — Education,  War,  and  Foreign 
Affairs — with  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  country. 

Another  condition  laid  down  by  M.  Poincare  was  that 
there  must  be  no  tinkering  in  the  Chamber  with  his  pro¬ 
jects  for  restoring  the  finances.  He  would  not  suffer  any 
one  of  them  to  be  modified.  It  was  a  case  of  take  it  or 
leave  it.  He  really  instituted  a  dictatorship,  but  it  was 
a  dictatorship  of  reason.  He  knew  that  failure  would 
await  him  if  he  did  not  adhere  unflinchingly  to  the  plan 
of  action  formulated  at  the  outset.  There  had  to  be  no 
nonsense  in  the  Chamber,  no  criminal  waste  of  time. 
Fearlessly  he  made  each  project  a  question  of  confidence, 
and,  as  master  of  the  situation,  dominating  the  small  men 
around  him,  he  had  his  way.  As  was  subsequently  proved, 
his  policy  was  the  only  one  to  be  pursued  if  concrete  results 
had  to  be  obtained. 

What  a  blow  to  the  pride,  the  egotism,  of  those  poli¬ 
ticians  who  had  indulged  in  paeans  of  jubilation  when 
M.  Poincare’s  policy  was  defeated  at  the  election  of  1924  ! 
They  found  that  they  had  to  obey  the  crack  of  his  whip 
and  accept  his  projects.  Their  readiness  to  approve  them 
can  be  understood.  They  knew  that  the  country,  alive  to 
the  tragic  realities,  was  in  a  bad  temper.  As  Cartellists 
they  were  discredited,  condemned  by  the  woeful  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  ineptitude  they  had  given  to  the  world.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  some  of  the  schemes — to  wit,  greatly  in¬ 
creased  taxation  and  drastic  economies  in  the  administra¬ 
tions,  which  he  had  proposed  in  the  early  months  of  1924 
and  were  turned  down  by  the  Cartel — were  put  through 
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Parliament  by  the  Government  of  National  Union.  Thus 
a  Parliamentary  majority  hostile  to  M.  Poincare  was  forced 
to  pass  the  measures  he  had  planned  and  of  which  they 
had  disapproved. 

The  history  of  Parliament  and  statesmanship  does  not 
furnish  a  more  striking  example  of  political  revenge  than 
that  which  it  has  been  the  lot  of  M.  Poincare  to  experience. 
By  his  achievements  he  has  proved  himself  the  able.st 
statesman  in  France,  the  clearest-headed,  the  most  indus¬ 
trious,  the  most  courageous,  and  certainly  not  the  least 
tactful. 

Consider  what  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish.  When 
he  became  Premier  and  Finance  Minister  there  was  not 
a  million  francs  in  the  Banque  de  France  to  the  credit  of 
the  Treasury.  Indeed,  the  bank  envisaged  the  necessity 
of  having  to  make  the  announcement  at  its  branches  that 
it  would  be  obliged  to  suspend  payments  for  the  State. 
In  a  week  M.  Poincare  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Chamber  for  increased  taxation  to  the  amount  of 
11,000,000,000  francs.  The  deficit  of  the  Budget  for  1926 
was  turned  into  a  surplus  of  more  than  1,000,000,000 
francs,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  Budget  surplus  for 
the  present  year  will  be  of  a  similar  amount. 

Such  was  the  confidence  placed  in  the  Premier  and 
Finance  Minister,  such  was  the  faith  in  his  ability  to  put 
the  finances  on  a  safe  and  sane  basis,  that  the  value  of 
the  franc,  which  had  descended  to  240  to  the  pound  in 
July  last  year,  was  increased  to  124.  After  the  steps  taken 
to  increase  receipts,  to  balance  the  Budget,  and  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  franc,  M.  Poincare  turned  his  attention 
to  the  floating  debt,  a  terribly  heavy  burden.  He 
shouldered  it  manfully,  and  very  speedily  reduced  its 
weight.  The  8,000,000,000  francs  which  fell  due  for  re¬ 
payment  this  year  have  been  reduced  to  1,000,000,000 
francs ;  a  similar  amount  that  had  to  be  repaid  next  year 
has  been  brought  down  to  3,000,000,000  francs,  and  the 
repayment  of  10,000,000,000  francs  in  1929  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  4,000,000,000  francs.  There  have  been  two  loans 
this  year,  and  the  one  issued  in  May  reabsorbed 
11,000,000,000  francs  of  short-term  bonds.  Great  things 
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have  been  done  with  the  bonds.  Those  of  one,  three,  and 
six  months  no  longer  exist;  only  one-year  and  two-year 
bonds  exist  now. 

Not  the  least  of  M.  Poincare’s  achievements  is  the 
restoration  of  the  financial  liberty  of  the  State.  We  have 
seen  how  a  great  country  like  France  was  left  with  less 
than  a  million  francs  to  its  credit  in  July  last  year.  There 
are  now  in  the  coffers  of  the  Banque  de  France  more 
than  11,000,000,000  francs.  In  addition  more  than 
6,000,000,000  francs  has  been  paid  in  reducing  the  com¬ 
mercial  debt  to  the  Bank  of  England,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland.  There  were  no  foreign  currencies  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  State  in  July  last  year.  They  had  been  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  operation  of  sustaining  the  steadily  falling 
franc.  Now  the  Banque  de  France  and  the  Treasury  have 
between  them  foreign  currencies  representing  something 
like  25,000,000,000  francs.  Another  eloquent  effect  of  the 
restoration  of  confidence  is  that  the  fortune  of  the  country, 
as  expressed  in  State  funds,  has  increased  from 
97,000,000,000  francs  in  July  last  year  to  134,000,000,000 
francs. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  achievements  effected  by 
M.  Poincare  during  the  fourteen  months  his  Government 
of  National  Union  has  been  in  power.  They  reveal  the 
amazing  restoration  of  the  French  finances,  and  they  give 
promise  of  other  results,  not  less  striking,  if  M.  Poincare 
is  left  alone,  if  he  is  permitted  to  finish  the  Herculean  task 
to  which  he  has  put  his  hand.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
he  did  not  seek  this  task.  It  was  thrust  upon  him. 

It  is  clear  to  every  foreign  observer  and  to  thinking 
Frenchmen  that  if  France  is  to  emerge  from  her  financial 
troubles,  the  continuance  of  a  Government  of  National 
Union  is  absolutely  indispensable.  All  danger  is  not  yet 
past.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  M.  Poincare  him¬ 
self.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  lately  the  politicians  of 
the  Left  have  shown  signs  of  restlessness.  They  are 
chafing  under  the  restraint  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
financial  necessities  of  the  country.  These  signs  would 
probably  not  have  been  apparent  if  a  General  Election 
had  not  to  take  place  next  year.  They  are  showing  what, 
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in  the  circumstances,  seems  to  be  a  misplaced  zeal  to  enter 
the  fight,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  struggle  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  party  lines  and  that  attempts  will  be  made  to 
minimise  the  marv'ellous  results  achieved  by  M.  Poincare. 

What  is  taking  place  indicates  only  too  clearly  that  it 
is  the  wish  of  the  parties  which  formed  the  old  Cartel  that 
the  Government  of  National  Union  should  come  to  an  end. 
These  political  groups  have  obtained  what  they  wanted 
and  what  they  insisted  on  having — the  scrutin  d'arron- 
dissemeni,  that  is  to  say,  the  single  constituency  system 
with  a  second  ballot,  which  means  that,  by  resorting  to 
immoral  combinations,  such  as  Radicals,  Socialists  and 
Communists,  joining  together  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
Moderate  candidates,  they  hope  to  increase  their  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Chamber.  Never  was  an  electoral  reform 
measure  rigged  more  barefacedly  than  that  under  which 
the  French  Parliamentary  elections  will  be  conducted  in 
May  next  year. 

Trouble  is  ahead.  Frenchmen  anxious  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  sane  financial  policy  instituted  by  M.  Poincare 
see  it  looming.  They  desire  to  avert  it  and  have  appealed 
for  the  formation  of  a  strong  Centre  party  so  that  the 
policy  of  national  union  can  be  continued,  no  matter  what 
the  Socialists  and  Communists  might  do.  The  appeal  has 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.  M.  Maurice  Sarraut,  president  of 
the  Radical  party,  will  not  have  a  Centre  party.  He 
prefers  to  join  hands  with  the  Socialists,  a  strange  prefer¬ 
ence  in  view  of  what  happened  from  May,  1924,  to  July, 
1926.  Party  leaders  dictate,  but  the  electors  do  not  always 
obey. 

If  the  Cartel  is  re-formed,  if  it  returns  to  the  Chamber 
in  greater  strength  than  ever  and  resolves  to  govern  in 
accordance  with  its  old  ideals,  it  is  conceivable  that  it  will 
commit  the  same  errors.  Financial  chaos  will  ensue,  and 
the  beneficent  work  of  M.  Poincare  will  be  jeopardised  if 
not  destroyed.  The  only  safeguard  of  this  work  lies  in 
the  good  sense  of  the  electors.  It  will  be  for  them  to 
decide  whether  confidence  has  to  disappear,  whether  the 
franc  shall  fall  again.  The  election  will  put  French  logic 
to  the  test. 
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By  James  Corbett 

I  FIND  it  very  difficult  to  agree  with  Judge  Atherley- 
Jones.  When  he  attempts  to  criticise  the  land  policy  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  these  pro¬ 
posals  have  received  the  approval  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
There  are  one  or  two  dissentients,  of  course,  but  the 
majority  of  Liberals  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  The  Liberal  Land  Policy,  therefore,  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  scheme  of  one  individual.  It  is  the 
definite  programme  of  the  Land  and  Nation  League,  and 
it  is  the  settled  project  of  the  Liberal  Party  as  a  whole. 
There  is  more  unanimity  about  the  land  question  in  Liberal 
ranks  than  upon  any  other  problem.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
either  Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  the  Liberal  Party,  but  I 
submit  that  the  little  Welshman  cannot  be  held  up  as  the 
target  of  abuse  in  this  respect.  I  shall  give  my  reasons 
for  making  that  deliberate  statement. 

Many  things  have  occurred  since  the  eve  of  the  Great 
War.  It  is  true  Mr.  George  made  impassioned  speeches 
about  feudal  tyranny  in  those  days,  that  he  attacked  the 
iniquities  of  the  landlord  system,  that  he  denounced  land 
preserved  as  a  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of  sport.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  not  altered  his 
opinion  one  iota  in  this  regard,  but  a  Liberal  Land  Com¬ 
mittee  has  studied  the  problem  for  fourteen  years,  and 
it  has  discovered  that  everything  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said 
about  the  land  was  absolutely  correct.  Not  merely  has  the 
Liberal  Land  Committee  confirmed  the  judgment  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  but  it  has  promulgated  a 
definite  scheme  for  the  reform  of  our  national  land 
system.  Before  dealing  with  that  scheme  from  a  totally 
impartial  standpoint,  I  should  like  to  state  why  the  Liberal 
Land  Policy  will  command  greater  respect  than  antici¬ 
pated. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  repeat  that  I  am  absolutely 
disinterested  about  the  Liberal  point  of  view.  I  prefer 
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to  maintain  a  state  of  complete  neutrality  in  politics.  Like 
many  other  individuals,  I  am  more  concerned  with  the 
steady  advancement  of  the  nation,  and  as  an  Ulsterman 
without  political  bias  I  am  particularly  anxious,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  parties,  to  see  the  vital  reconstruction  of  England 
on  some  permanent  basis. 

I  have  studied  the  Liberal  attitude  with  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  and  tolerance.  The  Liberal  Party  com¬ 
mands  my  homage  at  the  moment  because  I  see  in  it  an 
absolute  safeguard  against  Socialism.  When  we  reflect 
upon  the  retrogressive  influence  of  Socialism  and  Com¬ 
munism  in  our  midst,  and  if  we  have  a  solitary  spark  of 
patriotism  or  intelligence  in  our  composition,  then  we 
must  make  provision  for  any  political  party  that  will  over¬ 
throw  the  danger  of  such  a  menace.  And  the  more  we 
study  Socialism  and  Communism,  in  the  abstract  or  in 
the  concrete,  the  more  convinced  must  we  be  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  distinction  between  either  of  these 
political  theories.  They  represent  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  complete  Marxianism,  with  confiscation, 
wholesale  murder,  and  a  ruthless  dictatorship  as  its  chief 
essentials;  therefore  we  should  have  no  ambiguity  about 
what  a  Labour  Government  means  and  is  bound  to  mean. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Liberals  command  the  political 
situation  at  present.  They  realise  to  an  acute  degree  the 
danger  of  extremism  and  reaction,  and  they  are  prepared 
to  advance  a  programme  of  constructive  reform  that  is 
eminently  sane  and  feasible.  It  is  something  more  than 
that.  I  believe  the  Liberal  Land  Policy  contains  the 
elements  of  statesmanship.  It  represents  definite  steps 
of  progress  for  the  nation,  and  I  am  convinced  it  provides 
the  panacea  for  many  of  our  industrial  and  unemployment 
troubles.  In  other  words,  it  is  something  more  than  a 
personal  vendetta  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  against  a  feudal 
landlord  system.  It  is  a  bold  and  deliberate  scheme  of 
legislation  for  the  complete  reform  of  our  obsolete  land 
laws.  That  scheme,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  studied  for 
fourteen  years,  and  has  now  obtained  the  unanimous 
sanction  of  the  Liberal  Land  Committee,  and  if  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  electorate  with  any  degree  of  intelligence  and 
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lucid  thought,  then  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  it  produces  a 
mighty  upheaval  of  Liberal  opinion  at  the  next  General 
Election. 

Not  merely  is  the  political  pendulum  swinging  from 
Right  to  Left — not  too  far  Left,  but  just  Left — but  Mr. 
Baldwin  for  months  has  been  living  from  hand  and  mouth. 
I  shall  never  call  Mr.  Baldwin  a  die-hard,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  has  never  been  his  own  master  since  he 
stepped  into  power;  but  I  regard  him  as  the  greatest 
political  opportunist  of  the  century,  and  in  this  degree 
of  opportunism  he  has  outstripped  all  the  antics  and 
subtleties  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  In  fact,  if  the  West 
minster  spectacle  was  not  so  seriously  grave,  I  am  often 
inclined,  as  an  Irishman,  to  look  upon  political  events 
with  a  tremendous  fund  of  humour.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  coal  crisis.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  not  the  arbiter  of  that 
crisis.  As  I  have  said  in  a  previous  article,  he  proved 
the  strong  man  of  the  moment,  and  he  acted,  indeed,  with 
a  consummate  amount  of  statesmanship — particularly 
during  the  critical  hours  of  the  General  Strike — but  I  have 
often  felt  certain  that  this  was  the  last  time  Mr. 
Baldwin  performed  the  role  of  a  statesman.  Had  he  been 
a  Prime  Minister  of  outstanding  capacity  and  political 
forethought  I  believe  he  would  have  carried  out  many 
moves  in  the  game  that  would  have  surprised  Churchill 
himself.  Instead  of  listening  from  all  sides  to  contumely 
and  abuse,  Mr.  Baldwin  might  have  taken  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Garvin  and  put  the  Conservative  die-hards  in  their 
proper  place,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  the  enigma  and 
mystery  of  modern  politics.  He  allowed  things  to  drift 
where  they  liked  in  the  industrial  realm,  and  when  the 
Trades  Disputes  Bill  came  along  he  gave  it  his  sanction 
with  a  very  undignified  grace.  Indeed,  he  probably  shared 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Douglas  Hogg  that  the  Bill  was  an 
absolute  fiasco  of  unintelligent  draughtsmanship,  that  a 
one-clause  Bill  denouncing  a  General  Strike  would  have 
been  sufficient,  and  that  the  Bill  was  a  hopeless  con¬ 
glomeration  of  legal  ambiguities.  Neither  can  be  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  mess  the  Home  Secretary  made  of 
the  Arcos  affair,  for  no  statesman  in  his  senses  can 
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sanction  all  the  commercial  plums  of  Russia  going  to 
Germany,  and  no  statesman  could  do  other  than  differen¬ 
tiate  between  diplomatic  candour  and  the  activities  of  a 
Soviet  underworld.  Most  people  will  agree  that  the 
ejection  of  the  Reds  was  an  imperative  necessity,  but 
sensible  individuals  are  asking  if  Scotland  Yard  and  our 
Secret  Service  did  not  find  the  Arcos  affair  an  absolute 
blunder.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Baldwin  has  drifted  from  one 
political  manoeuvre  to  another.  He  has  never  shown  him¬ 
self  once  as  the  Prime  Minister  in  command  of  an  acutely 
difficult  situation,  and  the  result  has  been  that  Cabinet 
Ministers  have  carried  on  pretty  much  as  they  liked. 
There  has  been  no  deliberate  resolve  to  secure  reconstruc¬ 
tion  in  a  vital  sense  for  the  nation,  and  the  talk  about 
House  of  Lords  reform  has  proved  the  anti-climax  of  a 
miserable  Tory  performance.  So  far  as  I  can  gather 
from  the  portents  of  Westminster,  Conservatives  have  no 
scheme  to  present  to  the  country  beyond  an  enfeebled 
admission  that  Protection  is  their  only  remedy,  and  how 
they  can  reconcile  a  policy  of  Protection  with  the  daily 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  a  problem  that  will 
require  the  brains  of  a  Welsh  w'izard  to  solve.  Free  Trade 
is  not  the  true  solvent  either,  but  Free  Trade  plus  a  sane 
reform  of  our  antiquated  land  laws  may  hold  out  some 
hope  of  England  growing  its  own  food  and  beating  the 
foreigner  at  his  own  game ! 

This  brings  me  at  length  to  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Liberal  Land  Policy.  I  take  first  of  all  the  question  of 
land  values  and  the  taxation  of  our  new  arterial  roads. 
I  notice  Judge  Atherley- Jones  has  absolutely  ignored  this 
aspect  of  the  land  question,  so  I  may  be  able  to  present 
him  with  a  few  entirely  new  facts.  A  new  arterial  road 
has  recently  been  made  outside  Manchester,  and  the  land 
adjoining  has  risen  in  agricultural  value  to  £900  an  acre, 
at  which  price  some  of  it  has  actually  been  sold.  Take 
another  case.  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  has  stated  that 
agricultural  land  through  which  new  arterial  roads  pass 
rises  in  price  from  ;^30-£35  an  acre  to  ;{j200-;^300  an  acre. 
If  that  is  correct,  and  I  do  not  question  the  figures  for  one 
moment,  then  we  are  left  guessing  how  many  millions  of 
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pounds  have  been  added  to  the  value  of  land  by  new 
roads  recently  constructed;  but  if  we  apply  the  figures 
given  by  Lord  Montagu  to  1,000  miles  of  road,  we  find 
that  landlords  have  received  a  nice  little  present  of  eighty 
million  pounds,  which  means  £2  from  every  person  living 
in  the  country,  including  even  the  baby  in  arms !  In 
other  words,  the  community  has  increased  the  value  of 
the  land,  but  the  landlord  has  collared  the  profit.  But  if 
the  increased  values  created  by  new  arterial  roads  and 
other  public  improvements  were  used  to  pay  for  these 
developments,  then  no  improvement  would  be  held  up  for 
want  of  money.  It  is  true,  as  Judge  Atherley- Jones  points 
out,  that  this  is  not  direct  revenue  to  the  State,  but  it 
represents  a  big  modification  of  rates  to  ratepayers  which, 
in  the  last  analysis,  is  a  benefit  to  the  State !  Public  im¬ 
provements  are  being  held  up  in  England  to-day  because 
they  cost  so  much,  and  because  the  price  of  land  is  so 
terribly  expensive.  New  roads,  parks,  playing  fields,  the 
clearance  of  slums,  and  allotments — all  these  things  add 
to  the  price  of  land,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  why  the 
landlords  should  reap  all  the  profit.  I  am  told  on  good 
authority  that  not  less  than  a  million  pounds  a  week  is 
paid  on  these  new  arterial  roads  that  traverse  Great 
Britain,  and  we  have  every  justification  for  being  proud 
of  them,  for  they  are  as  smooth  as  a  billiard  table;  but 
why  should  all  the  surplus  profit  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  landowners?  Under  the  Liberal  Land  Policy  local 
Councils  will  have  power  to  put  an  end  to  this  exploita¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  it  will  be  carried  out 
by  a  betterment  tax  on  all  increases  in  the  value  of  land 
brought  about  by  the  expenditure  of  public  money. 
Naturally  this  will  mean  a  super-rate  on  top  of  the  site- 
rate,  but  it  will  be  as  equally  just  as  a  super-tax  in  addition 
to  the  income-tax  of  wealthy  people.  If  the  super-tax  is 
admittedly  fair,  then  the  super-rate  will  not  be  regarded  as 
illogical  or  unjust.  If  this  is  not  a  step  forward  in  the  right 
direction,  then  I  shall  forgive  Judge  Atherley-Jones  for 
everything  he  has  said  against  the  Liberal  Land  Policy. 

But  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  leaseholder.  This,  to  me, 
is  another  glaring  example  of  the  monopolistic  landlord, 
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and  apparently  it  is  a  procedure  upon  which  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  continue  to  smile  approval.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  a  lease  is  for  a  term  of  years  and  that  the  interest  of 
the  leaseholder  will  gravitate  round  two  points  :  (a)  what 
may  happen  during  the  lease,  and  {P)  what  may  happen 
when  the  lease  comes  to  an  end.  If  the  lease  happens  to 
be  for  ninety-nine  years,  no  leaseholder  will  care  much 
what  happens  at  the  end  of  that  period,  unless  he  has 
managed  to  secure  some  gland  for  the  preservation  of  life. 
But  he  will  be  vitally  interested  in  what  happens  during 
the  currency  of  the  lease,  and  if  the  lease  happens,  as  is 
very  often  the  case,  to  be  only  for  a  short  term  of  years 
(say  for  twenty-one  years),  then  the  problem  of  his  lease 
is  a  matter  of  intimate  and  personal  concern.  He  has  no 
delusions  that  his  lease  is  anything  else  but  a  contract,  and 
he  is  quite  aware  that  its  terms  cannot  be  altered  without 
the  consent  of  both  parties.  He  is  told  in  very  plain 
language  that  nothing  must  be  done  to  the  property  leased 
without  the  landlord’s  consent.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the  alteration  is  an  improvement,  or  whether  it  will  greatly 
help  the  tenant  to  conduct  his  business,  unless  he  can 
secure  the  immediate  consent  of  the  landlord  the  improve¬ 
ment  dare  not  be  carried  out.  What  happens  ?  Generally 
he  finds  that  the  landlord  will  consent  on  three  conditions  ; 
{d)  that  the  tenant  shall  pay  him  a  sum  of  money  (called  a 
“fine  ”)  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  improvement  ;(^)  that  the 
tenant  shall  pay  all  the  cost  of  making  the  improvement; 
and  {c)  the  improvement,  when  made,  shall  be  exclusively 
the  property  of  the  landlord.  But  when  I  come  to  examine 
the  Liberal  Land  Policy  I  am  very  gratified  to  learn  that 
a  tenant,  when  he  wishes  to  make  any  reasonable  alteration 
during  the  life  of  a  lease,  can  get  permission  to  do  so  from 
a  Leasehold  Tribunal  if  his  landlord  refuses  consent. 
Further,  that  no  fine  or  increased  rent  shall  be  payable 
if  the  alteration  does  not  injure  the  value  of  the  landlord’s 
reversion ;  and,  finally,  when  the  lease  is  for  the  ground  on 
which  a  leaseholder’s  home  stands,  he  shall  have  a  right  to 
buy  the  freehold  at  its  fair  market  price  if  he  wishes  to  do 
so.  I  understand  this  last  reform  is  the  policy  known  as 
Leasehold  Enfranchisement,  and  I  can  perceive  not  the 
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least  inkling  of  any  such  a  suggestion  in  the  land  proposals 
advocated  by  the  Conservative  Party.  Perhaps  Judge 
Atherley- Jones  will  draw  my  attention  to  any  such  Tory 
reform?  I  find  under  the  present  obsolete  land  system 
that  a  landlord  is  under  no  necessity  whatever  to  renew  a 
lease,  and,  furthermore,  he  can  and  does  appropriate  all 
that  the  tenant  has  done  to  improve  the  value  of  the 
property.  If  it  is  the  case  of  a  successful  shopkeeper  who 
realises  that  the  most  important  thing  is  the  goodwill  of  the 
business  he  has  built  up,  then  under  our  existing  land 
laws  a  landlord  may  get  the  goodwill  and  sell  it  at  its  full 
value  to  a  new  tenant.  If  these  antiquated  and  antedi¬ 
luvian  land  Acts  do  not  require  revision  and  reform,  then 
it  is  wellnigh  time  some  of  us  became  uncivilised  hermits 
and  removed  to  a  desert  island.  Even  the  primeval  savage 
had  the  chance  of  a  fair  fight,  but  nowadays  a  poor  tenant 
has  not  even  the  liberty  to  protest ! 

Liberals  maintain  that  when  a  lease  expires  the  tenant 
shall  only  be  called  on  to  pay  what  the  landlord  has 
actually  spent,  and  against  that  sum  will  be  set  the  value 
of  all  improvements  or  saleable  goodwill  created  by  the 
tenant.  In  other  words.  Liberals  suggest  that  there  should 
be  an  element  of  justice  in  the  matter,  and  that  a  landlord 
should  be  denied  many  of  his  obsolete  monopoly  privi¬ 
leges.  It  seems  to  me  a  sound  argument,  and  I  think  it 
will  appeal  to  the  majority  of  agricultural  voters  at  the 
next  election.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  secures  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of 
votes  than  his  estimated  phalanx  of  eighty  Liberal 
supporters. 

Then  I  am  obsessed  with  the  humanistic  side  of  the 
Liberal  Land  Scheme.  As  an  intelligent  democrat  it 
appeals  to  me  profoundly.  I  find  that  this  Liberal  land 
reform  will  foreherald  tremendous  prosperity  to  the 
countryside,  and  automatically  this  will  mean  much  that 
the  average  land-worker  at  present  lacks.  He  will  have  a 
living  wage  and  a  cottage  with  a  garden.  He  will  be 
secure  in  the  possession  of  that  cottage;  he  will  have  at 
least  half  an  acre  of  land  for  his  own  use  if  he  wants  it; 
and  he  will  be  able  to  secure  a  money  loan  on  easy  terms 
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if  he  wants  to  stock  it  and  run  it.  Surely  Judge  Atherley- 
Jones  will  admit  that  this  is  a  new  vista  for  the  agricultural 
labourer,  and  it  is  a  promise  which  the  Liberal  Party  can 
guarantee  being  fulfilled.  No  sane  man  will  object  to  a 
County  Agricultural  Authority  being  set  up  to  look  after 
agricultural  conditions,  particularly  when  the  land-worker 
is  represented  on  that  authority.  The  expenses  of  these 
representatives  will  be  paid,  and  they  will  receive  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  loss  of  time.  It  will  be  elected  by  secret  ballot, 
and  everyone  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  district  will 
have  a  vote  in  its  election.  It  will  encourage  village 
industries,  organise  transport  and  marketing,  and  generally 
stimulate  the  development  of  the  countryside.  To  me,  at 
least,  that  is  the  vision  of  a  new  horizon  for  every  land- 
worker  with  his  wife  and  child.  No  longer  will  he  deplore 
that  he  is  landless  for  life,  no  longer  will  he  sigh  and  ache 
and  seek  every  opportunity  to  get  to  the  towns  or 
Dominions.  A  real  chance  will  be  given  to  him  in  his 
own  country.  Now,  what  objection  has  Judge  Atherley- 
Jones  submitted  concerning  these  County  Agricultural 
Authorities.^  He  has  merely  pointed  out  that  it  will  mean 
a  modicum  of  expense;  but  surely  it  is  logical  to  assume 
that  a  countryside  yearly  increasing  in  prosperity  will 
amply  repay  any  deficit  incurred  in  this  respect?  When 
the  Liberal  Land  Scheme  becomes  law  it  will  be  found  that 
the  wage  of  the  agricultural  worker  is  made  a  first  charge 
on  the  industry,  and  at  last  it  will  be  a  real  living  wage. 
If  the  rent  of  the  farm  on  which  a  man  is  working  is  so 
high  that  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  living  wage, 
then  he  will  be  able  to  get  his  rent  reduced  by  the  amount 
required  to  enable  him  to  pay  that  wage.  In  other  words, 
the  worker’s  wage,  and  not  the  farmer’s  rent,  will  come  first. 
Next,  the  worker  will  have  a  decent  cottage  with  a  garden, 
not  a  cottage  tied  to  a  farm,  unless  it  is  actually  on  that 
particular  farm,  but  a  cottage  in  which,  so  long  as  he  pays 
his  rent,  he  will  be  safe  from  ejection.  And  if  it  is  tied  to 
a  farm  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  month’s  notice  should  he  be 
required  to  leave  it.  Next,  he  will  have  a  right  by  law 
to  half  an  acre,  as  near  his  cottage  as  possible,  at  the  same 
rent  as  it  would  be  let  to  a  farmer.  If  he  doesn’t  want  the 
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land,  of  course,  he  need  not  take  it,  but  he  will  have  the 
right  to  it,  and  if  he  shows  that  he  can  use  it  to  advantage 
he  can  apply  for  more  with  a  real  prospect  of  getting  it. 
If  he  is  an  experienced  man  and  has  a  bit  of  money  saved 
and  is  willing  to  risk  it,  then  he  will  have  a  chance  of 
getting  a  farm  big  enough  to  support  him  and  his  family 
straight  away.  Further,  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  advances 
from  the  County  Agricultural  Authority  to  stock  and  run 
his  holding.  So,  with  a  living  wage,  a  home,  an  allotment 
or  small  holding  of  his  own  and  credit  with  which  to  stock 
it,  the  land-worker  will  become  at  last  a  free  man.  The 
Liberal  Land  Policy  is  providing  him  with  a  ladder  up 
which  he  will  climb  to  independence.  I  am  appalled  if 
fudge  Atherley-Jones  can  find  anything  but  admiration  for 
these  excellent  Liberal  proposals,  for  there  is  nothing 
Socialistic  or  Communistic  about  the  principles  of  this 
reform,  the  suggestions  being  merely  the  result  of  fourteen 
years’  hard  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  Land 
Committee. 

But  the  Liberal  Land  Policy  is  not  concerned  only  with 
the  land-worker.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  national  policy 
for  the  restoration  of  agriculture,  which  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  immediate  drastic  reform  of  our 
present  land-holding  system.  The  present  leasehold  and 
landlord  system  has  hopelessly  broken  down.  Liberals 
are  seeking  to  replace  it  by  something  entirely  different, 
a  new  system  of  sanity  and  statesmanship  under  which  no 
one,  neither  landlord  nor  tenant,  shall  be  allowed  to  hold 
land  who  does  not  cultivate  it  well  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community. 

If  Judge  Atherley-Jones  is  anxious  for  hard  concrete 
facts  concerning  landlord  exploitation,  I  can  supply  them 
with  pleasure.  If  he  makes  an  official  inquiry,  as  I  have 
done,  he  will  discover  that  slum  land  in  London  has  cost 
from  1 4,000  to  ;£34,ooo  an  acre  as  soon  as  it  was  wanted 
for  decent  houses  to  be  built  at  the  ratepayers’  expense, 
and  £80,000  was  recently  asked  for  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
West  End  not  much  bigger  than  a  suburban  poultry  run. 
Glasgow  Corporation  has  recently  paid  £50,000  for  50 
acres  for  a  housing  scheme,  yet  the  owner  had  been  paying 
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rates  only  on  an  annual  value  of  £8i  per  year.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  assessment  the  land  at  twenty-five  years’  pur¬ 
chase  was  worth  about  £2,000.  This  meant  that  the 
owner  multiplied  by  twenty-five  when  he  was  asked  to 
sell  it  to  the  very  authority  to  whom  he  paid  rates.  Here 
we  have  a  concrete  illustration  that  for  any  given  piece  of 
vacant  land  in  town  or  on  its  outskirts  there  are  always 
two  different  values.  These  are  : — 

(1)  The  value  represented  by  the  assessment  on  which  the  landowner 
pays  rates,  and 

(2)  The  price  charged  to  Town  Councils  or  private  parties  who  want  to 
use  the  land  for  industry  or  housing. 

We  can  therefore  see  at  a  glance  how  heavily  industrialists 
are  handicapped  by  the  extortionate  price  they  must  pay 
for  every  yard  of  land  needed  for  factories  and  offices. 
And  is  the  matter  not  very  much  worse  when  Public 
Authorities  are  mulcted  of  these  prices  when  they  require 
land  for  schools,  playgrounds,  or  housing  the  homeless? 

The  Liberal  Policy  submits  that  there  is  to  be  one 
price,  and  one  price  only,  for  every  piece  of  town  land — 
that  is,  the  estimated  market  price;  and  at  that  price  the 
town  will  rate  it,  and  at  that  price  the  town  will  buy  it  if 
it  wants  it  for  a  housing  scheme.  Judge  Atherley- Jones 
will  hardly  claim  that  any  landlord  has  the  right  to  more, 
because  it  is  a  square  deal  for  the  landlord  as  well  as  the 
town.  It  stands  to  reason  that  every  plot  of  land  can  be 
valued  apart  from  the  buildings  on  it,  and  any  statement 
to  the  contrary  is  simply  antediluvian  nonsense.  As  far 
as  I  can  gather,  the  Liberal  Policy  will  put  a  complete  end 
to  the  present  unfair  system  of  land  valuation.  It  will 
make  provision  for  every  urban  site  to  be  assessed  for 
rates  apart  from  the  buildings  on  it,  and  every  town  will 
levy  a  fair  proportion  of  its  rates  on  those  site  values. 
That,  to  my  mind  at  least,  is  an  eminently  logical  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  astounded  that  an  individual  like  Judge 
Atherley- Jones  cannot  perceive  the  same  truth. 

Under  the  Liberal  Land  Programme  there  will  be  no 
confiscation,  no  robbery  from  the  landlord,  but  land  reform 
will  be  so  arranged  that  the  people,  and  not  the  landlord, 
will  come  first  in  the  integral  comity  of  British  life. 
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By  R.  H.  Coats 

The  publication,  a  year  or  so  ago,  of  yet  another  volume  of 
short  stories  by  Mr.  de  la  Mare  tempts  one  to  a  fresh  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  genius  of  this  delightful  author.  What  is 
the  secret  of  the  spell  which  he  casts  over  so  many  readers  ? 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  a  few  words.  In  some 
respects  Mr.  de  la  Mare  is  the  simplest,  the  most  self- 
revealing  of  writers.  He  is  engagingly  frank,  intimate, 
communicative,  a  straightforward  teller  of  tales  for  young 
and  old.  Yet  no  one  can  be  more  elusive  than  he  or  more 
disposed  to  self-withdrawal  and  silence  and  reserve. 
Doubtless  these  reticences  are  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
nature  of  the  themes  with  which  he  deals.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  is  liberal  in  supplying  his 
readers  with  clues  to  the  proper  understanding  of  his  mind. 
A  careful  study  of  some  of  these  may  provide  an  interesting 
and  profitable  subject  of  enquiry. 

It  is  evident,  to  begin  with,  that  Mr.  de  la  Mare  believes 
that  we  exist  in  parallel  and  contrasted  worlds,  and  that 
he  is  more  at  home  in  the  stranger  of  the  two.  “  What  we 
see  and  hear,”  he  says,  “  is  only  the  smallest  fraction  of 
what  is.”  After  all,  “  the  senses  can  only  tell  us  what  they 
are  capable  of  being  sensible  of.”  Even  in  their  own  field 
they  are  not  wholly  to  be  trusted.  What  they  report  to  us 
is  inevitably  coloured  b)fcthe  prejudices  and  desires  of  our 
own  mind.  “  Fantasy  plays  strange  tricks  with  our 
eyes  ” ;  and  the  real  difficulty  of  sensuous  perception,  as 
even  the  Midget  found  out,  is  not  so  much  the  difficulty 
of  facing  the  facts  as  that  of  getting  the  facts  to  face  us. 
We  each  of  us  more  or  less  make  the  world  of  reality  which 
we  interpret  by  the  senses,  and  it  is  just  this  that  constitutes 
“  our  blessed,  our  betrayed  responsibility.” 

There  remains,  moreover,  a  vast  and  imperfectly  ex¬ 
plored  region  which  lies  beyond  the  ken  of  the  senses 
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altogether.  Perhaps  that  world  is  not  wholly  separated 
from  the  world  of  three-dimensional  perception  with  which 
we  are  familiar ;  but  it  is  quite  distinct  from  it  in  character, 
and  at  least  equal  to  it  in  reality.  Indeed,  the  two  mutually 
support  and  supplement  each  other.  “  Surely  the  light  of 
the  mind  and  that  of  the  world  without  are  in  definite  rela¬ 
tion  one  to  the  other,  and  in  a  sense  interdependent.” 

We  are  made  freemen  of  this  other  world  by  the  exercise 
of  the  imagination.  To  Mr.  de  la  Mare  imagination  is  no 
merely  inventive  faculty,  an  idle  spinner  of  fantasies  and 
fictions.  Nor  is  it  only  a  power  we  possess  of  creating 
capriciously,  out  of  the  elements  of  experience,  new  com¬ 
binations  of  images  which  remove  us  ever  further  from  the 
reality  which  gave  them  birth.  On  the  contrary,  imagina¬ 
tion  is  “  a  supreme  inward  energy,”  which  “  creates  and 
pierces  to  the  inmost  spirit  and  being  of  life,  humanity  and 
nature.”  It  is  that  within  us  which  “  condenses  prolonged 
experience  into  a  moment  of  acute  sensibility.”  So  im¬ 
portant  is  imagination  that  we  are  even  told  that  then  only 
do  we  begin  to  live  when  it  is  kindled  to  a  flame.  Its 
function  is  to  seize  intuitively  upon  the  significant  things 
of  life  and  to  apprehend  their  value;  and  it  has  a  sovran 
authority  in  interpreting  reality  which  is  denied  to  the 
senses  alone  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  “  the  he-ass  called 
Reason  ”  on  the  other.  As  Mr.  de  la  Mare  succinctly  puts 
it,  the  imagination  “  retains  essences,  not  mere  tinctures.” 

This  godlike  faculty  is  most  actively  awake  in  childhood. 
Children  do  not  need  to  explain  things,  or  to  have  things 
rationally  explained  to  them.  They  understand  them 
already  in  their  own  way.  “  Facts  to  them  are  the  liveliest 
of  chameleons.  Between  their*  dream  and  their  reality 
looms  no  impassable  abyss  .  .  .  They  are  contemplatives, 
who  sink  again  and  again  out  of  the  noise  and  fever  of 
existence  into  a  waking  vision.”  This  is  largely  because 
they  are  not  yet  tainted  by  the  conventional  sophistications 
of  the  grown-up  world,  but  are  eager  to  absorb  the  ancient 
wisdom  of  the  race  as  it  is  enshrined  in  myth  and  folk-lore, 
nursery  rhymes  and  jingles  and  fairy  tales. 

He  w'ho  could  be  a  poet,  therefore,  must  retain  or  recover 
as  much  as  he  can  of  this  early  wisdom.  Admittedly,  “  the 
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adult  can  only  very  fleetingly  reoccupy  the  far-away  con¬ 
sciousness  of  childhood.”  Certain  fortunate  persons, 
however,  such  as  Wordsworth  and  R.  L.  Stevenson,  have 
clung  tenaciously  to  this  inheritance  and  refused  to  let  it 
go.  Mr.  de  la  Mare  is  of  this  shining  company.  He  has 
carried  into  mature  life  his  early  love  of  fairies,  elves, 
demigods,  and  all  supernatural  presences  that  haunt  the 
woodlands  as  well  as  the  winding  passages  of  ancient 
houses.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  has  “  kept 
innocency.”  His  imagination  is  largely  made  up  of 
tender  memories  of  childhood,  enriched  but  not  warped 
by  the  experiences  of  later  years.  The  vision  splendid 
of  early  dawn  has  not  been  allowed  to  fade  into  the  light 
of  common  day. 

But  if  the  poetic  imagination  is  partly  an  infiltration  from 
the  memories  of  childhood,  it  is  no  less  closely  connected 
with  the  world  of  dreams.  In  them  also  the  subconscious 
personality  is  released  from  intolerable  bondage  to  time 
and  sense  and  soars  freely  into  spacious  realms  where  it 
is  at  liberty  to  spread  its  wings.  “  Dreamers,”  says  Mr. 
de  la  Mare,  “  may  call  themselves  travellers.”  All  dreams, 
indeed,  are  of  the  nature  of  desires.  They  express  the 
longing  of  the  soul  to  escape  from  the  mockery  of  things 
actual  and  ephemeral,  its  pining  home-sickness  for  that 
Never-never-land  of  peace  from  which  we  are  here  exiled. 
“  My  dreams,”  says  the  Midget  in  her  Memoirs,  “  often 
commit  me  to  a  quiet  and  radiant  life,  as  if  of  a  reality  less 
strange  to  me  than  that  of  waking.” 

Mr.  de  la  Mare  further  recognises  that,  in  addition  to 
childlikeness  of  mind  and  a  capacity  for  dreaminess  and 
reverie,  certain  moral  conditions  are  precedent  to  a  full 
enjoyment  of  spiritual  visions.  If  we  are  to  become 
naturalised  citizens  of  the  other  world  it  is  needful  that 
we  should  possess  other-worldliness.  “  My  God,”  he 
writes,  “  how  we  have  debased  and  defiled  even  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  our  nature !  What  fools  we  humans  are  in  our 
anxious  restlessness  of  mind  and  body.  Only  still  waters 
reflect  the  skies.”  Especially  must  the  deeper  pools  of 
the  spirit  be  kept  unruffled  by  unbelief  and  the  gusts  of 
avarice.  “  Once  you  invite  the  spectre  of  money,  or  of 
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distrust,  into  your  drowsy  mind,  not  only  sleep  but  the 
precious  ghost  that  is  in  you  at  once  decamps.  The  very 
hint  of  money  is  in  some  degree  destructive  of  one’s  peace 
and  poise  of  mind.” 

The  world  of  imagination,  then,  presents  us  with  life 
essentialised,  and  we  enter  it  chiefly  through  the  path  of 
reminiscence,  or  the  ivory  gates  of  dream,  when  we  are 
pure  of  heart.  For  this  very  reason  it  bears  an  aspect  of 
beautiful  and  strange  timelessness.  The  scenes  to  which 
Mr.  de  la  Mare  introduces  us  have,  for  the  most  part,  a 
stillness,  a  remote  quietude,  an  air  of  listening  peace  about 
them,  as  if  they  were  held  suspended  by  the  lifting  of  a 
magician’s  wand,  or  seen  in  the  light  of  golden  summer 
afternoons.  It  is  not  that  time  either  ambles  or  stands 
still  in  this  region,  but  simply  that  its  tyranny  is  left  behind, 
and  it  ceases  to  count  as  a  disturbing  influence.  “  We  talk 
of  the  years  of  childhood,”  Mr.  de  la  Mare  remarks, 
“centuries  would  be  a  better  word.”  Elsewhere  he  says, 
“  The  hours  of  eternity  are  no  longer  than  those  of  time.” 

This  quality  of  being  ageless  in  its  own  right,  and 
throned  above  the  floods  of  time  and  change,  belongs  to 
everything  that  is  beautiful,  however  delicate  and  fragile 
and  evanescent  it  may  otherwise  appear  to  be.  Some  of 
the  most  transitory  graces  of  life,  indeed,  are  just  those 
which  most  awake  in  us  the  sense  of  the  never-changing. 
In  an  exquisitely  worded  passage  Mr.  de  la  Mare  speaks 
of  “that  air  of  lovely  timelessness  which  decks  the  thorn 
and  haunts  for  the  half-woken  sense  the  odour  of  the  sweet- 
briar.”  He  even  goes  further  and  assigns  true  perman¬ 
ence  and  immortality  only  to  those  ethereal  things  which 
are  least  substantial  to  the  impressions  of  our  senses.  “  It 
is,  indeed,  the  unseen,  the  imagined,  the  untold-of,  the 
fabulous,  the  forgotten,  that  alone  lies  safe  from  mortal 
moth  and  rust.” 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  we  have  a  timeless  element  in 
ourselves,  we  are  readily  attuned  to  the  timelessness  and 
peace  of  things  eternal.  Every  reader  of  the  remarkable 
story  called  The  Vats  must  have  been  made  to  feel  how 
easily  the  passing  of  many  ages  is  nullified  to  the  man  of 
imagination.  There  is  something  within  us  which  is  coeval 
with  the  dinosaur,  the  megatherium,  and  the  pterodactyl; 
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and  we  can  enter,  not  as  total  strangers,  into  realms  that 
have  remained  unvisited  “  for  as  many  centuries  as  there 
are  cherries  in  Damascus  or  beads  in  Terra  del  Fuego.” 
No  one  can  properly  appreciate  Mr.  de  la  Mare  who  does 
not  feel  this.  His  ideal  readers  are  those  who  are  per¬ 
fectly  well  aware  that  at  any  moment,  perhaps  between 
sleeping  and  waking  on  a  May  morning,  at  the  trilling  of 
a  robin  or  of  a  wren,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  Eden  or  in 
a  region  beyond  the  stars.  The  strange  thing  is  that  there 
we  know  we  are  forthwith  at  home,  in  a  world  that  was 
made  for  us,  as  we  ourselves  were  made  for  it  from  ever¬ 
lasting.  We  acclaim  it  as  our  birthright,  with  the  instinc¬ 
tive  natural  recognition  of  a  child  setting  out  to  gather 
daisies.  Whenever  we  encounter  ideal  beauty  it  is  only 
momentarily  that  we  feel  a  sense  of  strangeness.  vWhat 
abides  with  us  is  rather  a  kind  of  incredible  familiarity,  a 
realised  satisfaction,  perfect  serenity  of  soul  at  last. 

Where  all  things  transient  to  the  changeless  win, 

There  waits  the  peace  thy  spirit  dwelleth  in. 

A  notable  feature  of  Mr.  de  la  Mare’s  imaginative  world 
is  its  naturalness.  Here  are  no  seven-leagued  boots,  no 
magic  carpet,  no  supernatural  machinery  of  ghosts,  goblins, 
or  enchanted  castles.  There  is  no  need  for  any  of  these 
things.  Most  of  the  tales  begin  on  the  humdrum  level  of 
ordinary,  everyday  circumstance,  yet  after  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  we  feel  we  have  been  transported  into  a  different 
region  without  having  become  aware  when  the  border-line 
w'as  crossed.  This  means  that  Mr.  de  la  Mare  has  had 
his  way  with  us ;  he  has  brought  us  into  a  state  of  conscious¬ 
ness  which  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  dream.  The 
world  of  the  supernatural,  indeed,  is  never  far  away  from 
any  one  of  us.  We  are  separated  from  it  only  by  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind.  In  order  to  enter  it,  all  that  we  need  is 
what  Coleridge  called  that  “  willing  suspension  of  dis¬ 
belief  which  constitutes  poetic  faith  ”  and  a  disposition 
to  guide  our  steps  by  some  other  luminary  than  the  garish 
light  of  day. 

How  many  miles  to  Babylon? 

Threescore  and  ten. 

Can  I  get  there  by  candlelight? 

.Ay:  and  back  again. 
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If,  then,  we  yield  ourselves  wholeheartedly  to  the 
enchantments  of  this  wizard,  whither  will  he  lead  us?  To 
an  old-fashioned,  red-bricked  house,  very  likely,  with 
towers  and  dovecotes  and  surrounding  yew  trees,  seen  from 
above  in  a  sleepy  hollow,  the  westering  sun  gilding  its 
lichen-covered  belfries.  Within  that  house  will  be  tor¬ 
tuous  passages  and  corkscrew  stairways  leading  from  one 
mysterious  chamber  to  another,  where  the  venturesome 
intruder  holds  his  breath,  and  the  flickering  candle  reveals 
strange  picture-books,  cabinets  with  secret  drawers,  fully 
rigged  ships  within  glass  bottles,  and  other  such  weird 
lumber.  The  house  itself  will  be  embosomed  in  a  lovely 
garden,  where  hollyhocks  grow,  and  jasmine,  and  wistaria, 
and  cascades  of  red  roses,  with  a  pond  for  tadpoles  not 
far  away,  and  every'where  the  perfume  of  sweet  lavender, 
or  the  warm  aromatic  odour  of  decaying  leaves.  Close  by 
will  be  a  farmyard,  all  juicy  and  delectable  with  manure- 
heaps  and  geese  and  hens.  Beyond,  stretching  away  to  the 
far  horizon,  will  be  miles  upon  miles  of  English  meadow- 
land,  with  cattle  lazily  swishing  their  tails  in  a  cool  stream 
and  perhaps  the  gleam  of  a  kingfisher  flashing  past  with 
its  resplendent  wings. 

The  people  who  inhabit  this  fairy  world  are  as  fascinat¬ 
ing  as  the  scenes  among  which  they  move.  There  is  the 
kindly  nurse  or  aged  family  housekeeper  who  is  caught 
napping  over  a  book  in  the  window-seat  of  some  wains¬ 
coted,  old-fashioned  parlour  on  a  sunny  afternoon ;  the 
placid  grandmother  who  warns  a  group  of  romping 
children  that  they  must  on  no  account  touch  a  mysterious 
oak  chest,  lined  with  old-rose  silk  and  smelling  of  pot¬ 
pourri,  which  rests  in  the  attic  of  her  rambling  Georgian 
house;  the  boy  who  finds  his  father  in  the  snow;  the 
wizened  old  collector  of  antiques  who  sits  among  his 
treasures  like  a  bird  imprisoned  in  a  cage;  the  cruel  and 
carping  aunt,  of  voracious  appetite,  whose  chief  delight 
is  in  torturing  small  nephews.  But  why  continue  further 
a  list  that  would  fill  pages? 

There  is  no  need,  then,  to  go  far  afield  in  search  of  that 
which  will  stir  wonder  and  delight.  The  transfiguration 
of  the  familiar  is  imagination’s  characteristic  work. 
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“  Even  the  plainest  and  most  commonplace  object,”  says 
Mr,  de  la  Mare,  “  is  capable  of  a  seemingly  miraculous 
metamorphosis,  given  the  moment  of  insight.”  Elsewhere 
he  tells  us  of  the  threadbare  texture  of  a  plain  blue  dress 
which  somehow  becomes  symbolic  of  “  an  indecipherable 
yet  enthralling  message.”  In  a  world  where  all  things  are 
alive  such  marvels  can  be  wrought  with  as  much  ease  as 
the  transformation  scene  in  a  Christmas  pantomime. 
Everything  depends  on  imaginative  insight  and  the  right 
point  of  view.  Did  not  Rembrandt  discern  depths  of 
loveliness  in  wrinkled  old  peasant  faces  where  the  ordinary 
observer  would  see  nothing  at  all  but  insipid  vacuity  or 
senile  decay  ? 

Every  reader  of  Mr.  de  la  Mare’s  prose  or  poetry  is 
acquainted  with  numberless  instances  in  which  an  unearthly 
radiance  is  imparted  to  familiar  things.  The  slow, 
searching  motion  of  silver  moonbeams  in  the  silence  of  the 
night;  the  strange  loveliness  of  earth  when  masked  by  a 
fall  of  snow;  the  beauty  that  may  linger  about  a  mossy, 
indecipherable  gravestone,  hidden  away  among  swaying 
grasses,  beneath  its  coverture  of  overarching  yews — these 
are  things  which,  once  Mr.  de  la  Mare  has  shown  them  to 
us,  the  grateful  heart  is  never  likely  to  forget. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  imagination,  however,  not  only 
to  transfigure  familiar  things  but  also  to  range  at  will  over 
worlds  that  are  remote  and  strange.  Here,  too,  Mr.  de  la 
Mare  is  perfectly  at  home.  With  superlative  ease  he 
visualises  the  fight  of  a  snake  with  some  bird  of  prey  in  the 
heart  of  the  tropics,  or  watches  the  meeting  of  a  languorous 
Eastern  potentate  with  a  loathsome  leper  in  the  depths  of 
a  lonely  forest.  It  is  nothing  to  him  to  imagine  what 
princesses  in  Tartary  or  Arabia  may  be  doing,  or  a  com¬ 
pany  of  dwarfs  or  apes  on  some  lone  island  of  the  South 
Pacific.  Having  a  true  relish  for  the  travels  of  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  Mr.  de  la  Mare  loves  to  toy  with  the  rubies 
and  amethysts  of  Mandalay,  Guadalajara  and  Solikamsk, 
and  to  summon  before  him,  with  a  gesture  of  delight,  “  the 
puma,  pelican,  Patagonian  papalja,  and  pretty  Poll.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  is  lovely  and 
of  good  report  in  the  imaginative  realm  to  which  he  pene- 
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trates  with  so  much  courage.  The  other  world,  as  Mr. 
de  la  Mare  conceives  it,  is  tenanted  by  the  obscene,  the 
sinister,  and  the  grotesque  no  less  than  by  the  beautiful 
and  kindly.  If  you  press  too  far  into  that  region  you 
never  know  when  some  “  monstrous  porcine  cacodemon  ” 
may  come  hoofing  towards  you  out  of  unknown  deeps. 
Much  of  this  writing  reminds  us  of  the  tales  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  or  the  grisly  shapes  that  look  out  on  us  from 
the  drawings  of  S.  H.  Sime. 

Mr.  de  la  Mare  has  made  a  profound  study  of  the  sense 
of  guilt  and  the  fear  that  attends  on  guilt.  It  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  be  caught  unexpectedly  with  stolen  apples  in  your 
pocket,  or  to  be  suddenly  confronted,  in  the  silent  recesses 
of  a  supposedly  empty  house  which  you  have  invaded,  by 
a  woman  who  holds  a  loaded  revolver  to  your  eyes.  Our 
author  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  “  the  terror  that 
walketh  by  night.”  He  has  also  an  uncanny  power  of 
mingling  the  human  and  the  fantastic  and  showing 
what  it  must  be  like  to  feel  oneself  a  ghost  and  a  man  at 
the  same  time.  He  has  shudderingly  traversed  and  mapped 
out  for  us  some  of  the  most  bleak  and  inhospitable  tracts 
of  the  human  mind.  His  pages  provide  us  with  minute 
psychological  studies  of  a  youth  whose  soul  within  him  is 
jellied  with  paralysing  fear  at  the  thought  of  pulling  a 
crimson-pleated  bell-handle  that  dangles  above  his  head; 
a  man  who  has  become  firmly  convinced  that  he  is  pos¬ 
sessed,  body  and  soul,  by  the  ghost  of  a  French  Huguenot 
who  committed  suicide  a  century  before ;  and  a  trembling 
old  verger  who  struggles  desperately  with  spectral  terrors 
in  the  aisles  of  a  lost  cathedral  shrouded  in  sea-borne  mists 
on  an  abandoned  coast. 

Sometimes  this  feeling  of  disillusionment  and  despair 
takes  appalling  forms.  What  if  the  whole  universe  be  a 
monstrous  death-trap,  a  hideous  masquerade,  and  the 
age-long  upward  strivings  of  humanity  doomed  to  end  at 
last  in  ghastly  frustration  and  defeat?  Frenzied  appre¬ 
hensions  of  this  kind  beset  the  minds  of  many  of  Mr. 
de  la  Mare’s  characters,  and  we  are  frequently  taken  right 
up  to  the  brink  of  that  yawning  precipice  of  the  mind 
beyond  which  madness  lies.  Yet  in  some  cases  full  health 
is  recovered  by  the  homeliest  means.  One  of  the  finest 
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of  his  stories  tells  of  a  woman  who  is  obsessed  by  horrible 
nightmare  visions  of  souls  being  shovelled  away  grossly 
to  make  up  a  festering  muck-heap  somewhere  in  the  void, 
but  who  is  ultimately  restored  to  complete  sanity  and 
peace  of  mind  by  nothing  more  than  the  neighbouring 
farmyard  companionship  of  a  pile  of  ripe  manure  covered 
with  sweet  flowers. 

What  all  these  things  may  signify  for  the  ultimate  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  universe  Mr.  de  la  Mare  does  not  attempt 
to  say,  and  he  suggests  that  we  are  wiser  not  to  ask.  The 
world  is  simple  and  beautiful  enough  to  be  enjoyed  to  the 
utmost,  if  only  we  will  resist  the  temptation  to  explain  it 
overmuch. 

Leave  this  vain  questioning.  Is  not  sweet  the  rose? 

Sings  not  the  wild  bird  ere  to  rest  he  goes? 

After  all  we  contrive  to  say  about  it,  life  remains  an 
enigma.  It  “  emanates  from  no  discernible  whence  and 
vanishes  out  into  no  detectable  whither.”  It  may  be,  as 
one  writer  suggests,  that  Mr.  de  la  Mare  is  trying  to 
describe  things  for  which  human  language  is  as  yet  inade¬ 
quate,  since  they  can  only  be  apprehended  in  a  glass 
darkly.  Certainly  he  gives  us  the  impression  that  he 
wishes  us  to  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  a  supernatural 
world  which  is  more  than  the  projected  image  of  our  own 
minds.  “  What  are  we  all  but  the  ghosts  of  something  ?  ” 
There  must  in  this  universe  be  abiding  realities  which  so 
far  are  “  only  distantly  dreamed  of  by  the  time-driven, 
thought-corroded  congregations  of  man.”  We  can  only 
at  present  grope  our  way  fumblingly  among  these 
mysteries,  feeling  ourselves  to  be  trespassers  and  in¬ 
truders,  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  unseen  eyes,  and 
having  our  movements  watched  by  concealed  “  listeners,” 
of  whose  existence  we  are  mostly  unaware. 

In  any  case,  we  must  go  on  groping,  and,  if  we  are 
hardy  and  courageous  in  our  search,  who  knows  what  dis¬ 
coveries  may  yet  be  granted  to  us?  “  Illuminated  by  the 
imagination,”  says  Mr.  de  la  Mare,  “  our  life — whatever  its 
defeats  and  despairs — is  a  never-ending,  unforeseen 
strangeness  and  adventure  and  mystery.  This  is  the 
fountain  of  our  faith  and  of  our  hope.” 
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By  Owen  Tweedy 

It  is  an  education  to  study  how  successive  generations 
deal  with  the  careers  and  reputations  of  the  great  dead. 
Read  the  obituaries  of  Napoleon  published  in  the  leading 
British  journals  of  1821.  They  reveal  a  patronising 
sympathy  with  one  whom  our  perseverance  had  brought 
low,  combined  with  a  hysterical  relief  at  the  removal  of  a 
man  who  had  scared  England  as  no  other  had  done  since 
the  days  of  Philip  II  and  his  Invincible  Armada.  And 
nearly  twenty  years  later  the  headmaster  of  a  “  School 
for  General  Education,”  at  47,  North  Great  George’s 
Street,  Dublin,  presents  to  his  head  scholar,  ingemio  mag- 
nceqtie  spei  pnero,  a  life  of  Napoleon,  accurate  in  its  detail 
and  vivid  in  its  narrative.  But  though  time  had  removed 
the  fears  of  1821,  the  book  still  bristles  with  epithets — “  the 
tyrant  of  Europe,”  “the  ravisher  of  liberties,”  “the 
traducer  of  solemn  oaths.”  Thus  was  the  boy  of  1839, 
the  potential  grandfather,  taught  to  regard  Buonaparte, 
whom,  two  generations  later,  Rosebery  and  Ludwig  were  to 
present  to  the  grandson  as  a  great  man  even  in  his  fall, 
a  pioneer  in  an  age  which  was  too  reactionary  to  appreciate 
him. 

The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  have  produced  but 
three  great  men  during  the  last  fifty  years;  and  the  time 
has  come  to  write  of  one  of  them  in  an  obituary  vein.  All 
three,  Mussolini,  Mustafa  Kemal  and  Saad  Zaghlul, 
preached  liberty  and  individual  nationalism;  each  inter¬ 
preted  his  mission  in  his  own  way;  each  recreated  the 
country  of  his  origin  on  new  lines;  and' in  the  process  each 
divided  the  students  of  contemporary  history  into  hostile 
camps  of  criticism.  Thus,  in  attempting  to  write  of  Saad 
Zaghlul  within  less  than  a  month  of  his  death,  not  only  is 
the  contemporary  scribe  faced  with  a  task  which  ought 
properly  not  to  be  attempted  for  at  least  half  a  century, 
but  he  is  further  confronted  with  the  more  personal  problem 
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raised  by  the  necessity  of  declaring  his  colour,  Zaghlul’s 
life  was  either  a  success  or  a  failure;  if  it  was  a  success 
for  him  personally,  was  it  a  success  which  will  react  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  benefit  or  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  country 
for  which  he  worked  ? 

Time  alone  will  prove  the  value  of  his  labours,  and  the 
trained  historian  will  record  a  verdict ;  and  a  grandson  of 
1967  will  either  applaud  or  pity  the  hardiness  of  a  grand¬ 
father  who  in  1927  ventured  to  commit  himself  on  paper 
to  the  view  that  Zaghlul’s  life  was  a  success  and  in  the 
best  interests  not  only  of  Egypt  itself  but  of  Anglo- 
Egyptian  relations  in  general.  His  campaign  is  recent 
history;  from  contemporary  critics  it  earned  for  him  hard 
words  and  a  reputation  in  this  country  as  a  troublesome, 
unreliable,  obstinate  politician,  with  a  highly  dubious 
record.  As  such  he  became  a  household  word  in  our 
insular  country,  in  itself,  a  very  remarkable  feat  for  an 
Egyptian.  His  death  was  a  Press  story;  the  recitation  of 
his  many  inconsistencies  covered  many  columns;  he  was 
appreciated  with  half  praise  for  his  honesty  and  endurance; 
but  he  was  denied  the  attribute  of  constructive  greatness. 

The  history  of  Egypt  during  the  last  fifty  years  is  the 
history  of  Zaghlul.  Throughout,  Egyptian  evolution  has 
been  subject  to  three  distinct  influences,  one  foreign  and 
two  indigenous.  Zaghlul  had  constant  contact  with  all 
three — the  British  Government;  the  Egyptian  ruling,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  landowning  classes;  and  the  Egyptian 
people,  the  masses.  He  belonged  to  the  masses.  He  was 
of  fellah  stock,  with  the  fellah  outlook  of  his  parents,  his 
grandparents,  and  his  great-grandparents  before  him.  In 
middle  life,  however,  and  at  a  time  when  his  personality 
was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  all  quarters,  a  brilliant 
second  marriage  gave  him  the  entree  into  the  select  aris¬ 
tocratic  circles  which  had  grown  up  around  the  many 
Turkish,  Armenian,  Albanian  and  Circassian  families, 
which,  under  successive  rulers  since  the  time  of  Mohammed 
Ali  the  Great,  had  drifted  into  the  country.  They  had 
become  Egyptian  by  absorption  and  rich  by  palace  favour; 
and  from  their  ranks  had  been  recruited,  with  a  regularity 
which  gave  them  a  practical  monopoly,  the  great  majority 
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of  the  executive  officers  who  administered  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  in  these — 
to  him — exotic  circles  that  Zaghlul,  after  his  marriage,  was 
to  live  and  work.  But,  yeomanlike,  he  appreciated  the 
value  of  delicate  steps  in  the  early  stages  of  a  career  which 
he  was  already  planning  on  ambitious  lines.  In  1882  he 
had  shared  and  suffered  for  Arabi’s  dreams  of  Egyptian 
Nationalism;  now  he  spied  out  the  vast  field  of  popular 
reform,  pondering  long  where  he  could  strike  effectively 
and  at  the  same  time  safely. 

Of  the  three  outstanding  clashes  of  his  pre-war  career, 
two,  whether  by  intention  or  by  force  of  circumstance, 
brought  him  into  open  conflict  with  the  Ruling  House.  Side 
by  side  with  the  enlightened  Sheikh  Mohammed  Abdu  and 
backed  by  the  popular  support  which  he  already  com¬ 
manded,  he  forced  a  crying  educational  reform  on  the 
reactionary  and  antediluvian  administration  of  El  Azhar 
University,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  Khedive.  His 
next  collision  with  his  Royal  master  was  a  direct  chal¬ 
lenge.  With  British  and  popular  sympathy  behind  him 
he  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  unsupervised  charge  of 
the  Khedive  the  remunerative  administration  of  the 
national  Wakfs  (Pious  Foundations). 

This  second  success  had  far-reaching  national  results, 
for  it  drove  Zaghlul  into  the  political  wilderness  where  he 
was  to  remain  for  eleven  years.  In  the  face  of  the 
Khedive’s  mortification  over  his  second  defeat.  Lord 
Kitchener  could  not  prevent  Zaghlul’s  dismissal  from 
Ministerial  office,  and  instead  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his 
national  victory,  Zaghlul,  deserted,  as  he  felt  himself,  by 
the  British,  saw  the  government  of  the  country  relapse  into 
the  sole  charge  of  the  favoured  and  select  clique  of  pro¬ 
fessional  statesmen.  He  was  thrown  back  among  his  own 
stock  with  naught  of  his  official  greatness  left,  except  the 
position  of  Vice-President  of  the  Egyptian  Legislative 
Assembly,  which  up  to  the  time  of  its  suspension  on  the 
outbreak  of  War  he  had  completely  dominated.  It  was  the 
highest  popularly  elected  post  in  Egypt,  and  he  could 
claim  and,  even  in  official  retirement,  enjoy  the  prestige 
of  being  the  supreme  representative  of  the  masses,  the 
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third  and  henceforward  preponderating  influence  in  the 
evolution  of  Egyptian  Nationalism. 

But  it  was  isolation.  And  in  this  isolation  he  inevitably 
attracted  to  his  person  others  outside  the  favoured  pale, 
who,  his  inferiors  in  intellect  and  capacity,  lapsed  more  and 
more  under  the  domination  of  his  personality,  until  finally 
he  was  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  where  he  was  only  told 
what  he  wanted  to  hear  and  was  supported  in  whatever 
flights  of  fancy  he  chose  to  indulge  in.  In  this  frame  of 
mind  he  opened  his  active  nationalist  campaign  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918.  He  had  lost  an  ability  and  an  inclination  to 
listen  when  the  argument  was  distasteful ;  instead  of  answer¬ 
ing  a  case  he  would  lecture  those  who  put  it  to  him;  he 
had  acquired  Mr.  Gladstone’s  unfortunate  habit  of  con¬ 
ducting  conversation  as  though  he  were  addressing  a 
public  meeting.  He  couched  his  demands  in  language 
which  constituted  them  an  ultimatum  to  Great  Britain,  and 
all  useful  contact  ceased  with  those  who  controlled  the 
country,  the  Sultan,  his  Ministers,  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  For  four  years  he  pointedly  ignored  his  Sovereign, 
and  although  after  1923  he  paid  him  the  courtesy  of  official 
notice,  he  went  so  far  after  his  futile  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  in  1924  as  to  connive  in  Cairo 
at  a  public  demonstration  outside  the  Royal  Palace,  which 
was  tantamount  to  a  movement  towards  a  republic.  Simul¬ 
taneously  he  relentlessly  pursued  those  of  his  colleagues 
of  other  days  who  had  been  successful  in  obtaining  British 
recognition  of  Egyptian  independence,  holding  them  up 
to  his  credulous  followers  as  traitors  to  the  Egyptian  cause. 

In  searching  for  an  explanation  of  his  attitude  towards 
those  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  in  reality  were  no  less 
I  patriotic  than  himself,  it  must  be  remembered  that  though 
1  he  had  worked  with  them  in  the  past  he  had  never  been 

i  of  them.  They  were  of  different  stock;  their  outlook  was 

^  different  from  his,  their  worldly  attainments  greater.  They 
had  a  finesse,  a  cleverness  and  an  adaptability  which  is  not 
to  be  found  or  effectively  cultivated  in  the  nature  of  the 
fellak.  His  common  sense  and  bluntness  were  ill-suited  to 
i  refinements  of  speech  where  meanings  were  implied  but 
j  never  defined,  and  his  powers  of  accommodation  were 
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restricted  by  his  relative  inexperience  of  life  outside  Egypt. 
And  when,  without  his  co-operation  and  in  the  face  of  his 
open  opposition,  they  compromised  with  the  foreigner  over 
the  British  Declaration  of  1922,  he  professed  himself  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  opinion  that  they  were  little  better  than 
foreigners  and  fair  Egyptian  quarry. 

Up  to  1913  his  nationalism  had  been  practical,  utili¬ 
tarian  and  moderate ;  in  his  subsequent  isolation  he  became 
possessed  with  the  blind  creed  of  the  fanatic  idealist  that 
the  end  justified  the  means  regardless  of  all  other  con¬ 
siderations.  His  campaign  succeeded,  but  with  his  suc¬ 
cess  he  reaped  the  whirlwind  he  had  sown.  The  year 
1924  showed  him  at  his  worst,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a 
demagogue ;  but  it  gave  him  a  taste  of  the  responsibilities 
of  executive  power,  and  awoke  him  to  the  stern  inter¬ 
national  realities  of  independence.  In  1926  he  was  re¬ 
turned  to  power  with  a  majority  greater  even  than  that 
which  he  had  enjoyed  in  1924.  But  meanwhile  he  had 
mellow^ed.  He  sought  out  those  who  during  his  campaign 
he  had  pilloried  as  traitors,  and  welcomed  their  collabora¬ 
tion  in  dealing  with  the  stranger  within  the  gate. 

Coalitions  are  always  unstable,  and  at  the  outset  of  its 
career  the  present  Egyptian  Government  was  hailed  as  a 
peculiarly  artificial  combination.  But  it  has  survived 
despite  the  pessimists  both  in  Egypt  and  in  this  country. 
We  are  onlookers  in  Egypt,  not  to  interfere  with  her 
domestic  affairs,  but  because  of  our  Imperial  interests. 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  our  policy.  It  has  furthered  Egyptian 
evolution  to  the  stage  of  the  present  coalition  because 
national  evolution  has  the  sympathy  of  our  traditional  out¬ 
look.  And  the  new  Egypt  is  slowly  coming  to  realise  the 
sincerity  of  our  attitude.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
remoteness  of  this  country  should  resist  the  temptation  to 
dissect  this  new  Egypt  as  though  it  were  a  phenomenon 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  It  is  a  young 
country;  in  a  decade  it  has  accomplished  changes  which 
other  nations,  in  their  evolution  towards  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  have  taken  centuries  to  realise. 
The  present  coalition  has  been  a  test  of  the  stability  of  the 
new  Egypt. 
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Zaghlul  was  the  power  behind  the  scenes;  but  he  was 
not  the  bull  which  had  wrecked  the  china  shop  in  1924. 
He  set  an  example  of  industry,  unparalleled  in  a  country 
i  where  industry  is  a  physical  as  well  as  a  mental  effort. 
He  stood  as  a  pattern  of  integrity,  dying  as  he  had  lived, 
a  comparatively  poor  man  in  spite  of  opportunities  which, 
even  in  our  Western  glasshouses,  might  have  been  regarded 
more  as  invitations  than  temptations.  Finally,  he  gave  the 
coalition  the  support  of  the  masses,  thus  investing  it  with 
two  characteristics  hitherto  simultaneously  unknown  in 
Egyptian  Governments,  that  of  being  representative  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  and  not  hostile  to  Great 
Britain.  ,The  power  of  his  personality  and  the  virility  of 
his  outlook  fortified  the  greater  perspicacity  and  readier 
accommodation  which  his  erstwhile  opponents  introduced 
into  the  deliberations  of  State ;  and  in  the  result  there  was 
a  logic,  a  balance,  and  a  thrust  in  their  government,  lack¬ 
ing  in  any  previous  combination.  There  were  some  glaring 
lapses,  but  the  young  country  has  refuted  the  pessimists 

*  and  kept  a  course  within  the  safety  zone. 

Zaghlul  died  reconciled  with  and  respected  by  those 
with  whom  he  had  first  worked  productively,  and  later 
striven  productively,  in  the  interests  of  Egyptian 
‘  Nationalism.  With  the  British  he  had  made  a  peace 
which  he  had  welcomed.  The  third  factor  in  the  Egyptian 
equation,  the  masses,  had  never  deserted  him. 

:  His  relations  with  the  masses  were  on  a  curious  footing. 

‘  He  derived  his  strength  from  them  :  their  reactions  swayed 
his  decisions  profoundly.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
i  say  he  dominated  them  as  Mustafa  Kemal  dominates  the 
Turks.  He  elected  to  nurse  them,  and  they  followed  his 
lead,  while  at  the  same  time  they  influenced  its  direction. 
The  strength  of  the  combination  was  that  they  were  two 
supplementary  forces  in  a  common  cause,  and  they  never 
^  failed  each  other.  Through  all  ZaghluTs  ups  and  downs, 
as  kaleidoscopic  and  in  many  ways  as  romantic  as  those  of 
the  immortal  Haji  Baba  of  Ispahan,  he  held  their  affection 
sure.  He  was  the  first  pure  Egyptian  to  survive  transla¬ 
tion  to  highest  eminence,  and  he  survived  by  their  loyalty. 

;  They  were  at  their  ease  with  him.  He  could  cap  their 
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village  jokes  and  enter  into  the  simple  ceremonial  of  their 
lives  as  one  of  themselves.  He  had  a  homely  but  none  the 
less  gifted  eloquence,  with  all  the  scholar’s  art  of  Koranic 
phrase  to  point  an  argument,  and  he  was  deeply  religious. 
He  knew  them  as  none  before  in  high  places  had  ever  tried 
to  know  them,  and  stood  out  as  their  man  among  govern¬ 
ing  classes  which  they  associated  with  the  bad  old  days  of 
Ismail  Pasha.  He  had  earned  their  regard  as  their  cham¬ 
pion  in  his  brushes  with  El  Azhar  and  the  Khedive.  His 
dramatic  deportations,  the  story  of  his  two  exiles  with  their 
reputed  hardships,  appealed  to  sentiment;  and  every 
Egyptian  is  highly  sentimental.  His  triumphal  returns 
had  the  glamour  of  resurrection.  Never  did  his  political 
opponents,  charmed  they  never  so  wisely,  alienate  their 
affections.  He  became  Prime  Minister  by  their  votes,  and 
apparently  despite  the  foreigner.  They  worshipped  him. 

It  is  a  more  delicate  matter  to  probe  Zaghlul’s  own 
feelings  about  his  people.  He  realised  the  unique  value 
of  their  support,  and  canvassed  it  from  the  outset;  and, 
having  won  it,  he  used  it  as  a  national  asset  in  his  plans, 
and  played  on  their  credulity  and  loyalty  to  suit  his  own 
strategy.  Other  leaders  in  other  countries  have  done  the 
same;  but  history  will  surely  condemn  one  aspect  of  his 
leadership  between  the  years  1919  and  1925.  No  one 
would  attempt  to  incriminate  him  personally  in  the  out¬ 
rages  of  that  grim  phase  :  most  of  them  took  place  while 
he  was  outside  Egypt.  But  for  ends  which  were  his  own, 
he  loosed  a  spirit  of  licence  among  a  people  whose 
credulity  was  boundless  and  whose  instincts,  when  roused, 
would  proceed  to  excess;  and,  having  loosed  it,  he  could 
not  or,  more  probably,  would  not,  control  it.  Twice  only 
he  spoke :  in  1920  and  1922  he  pronounced  publicly 
against  indiscriminate  assassination  which  had  broken  out 
in  Cairo.  The  campaigns  ceased  for  the  time  being  with 
portentous  suddenness.  He  could  and  should  have  spoken 
again  and  often;  he  was  silent,  and  history  will  judge  him 
by  his  silence. 

In  the  structure  of  Islam  a  divine  arrangement  dele¬ 
gates  to  each  true  believer  throughout  his  life  two  celestial 
minions,  who  watch  and  report  his  doings  daily  to  the 
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Almighty.  But  the  evil  deeds  of  a  day  are  not  at  once 
recorded;  the  mortal  is  accorded  time  for  remorse  and 
redress,  which  can  wipe  out  the  memory  of  his  error. 
Zaghlul  was  a  devout  Moslem.  In  1926  he  was  a  changed 
man.  And  in  what  was  the  last  year  of  his  life,  ripe  in 
age  and  experience,  and  with  his  thoughts  more  and  more 
dwelling  on  other  than  w'orldly  issues,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  greatest  service  which  he  could  render  to  the  people 
he  loved  and  who  had  served  him  so  long  and  so  loyally. 

In  1924  the  whole  Egyptian  nation,  from  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  down  to  the  cultivators  in  the  fields,  had  shown 
a  disastrous  lack  of  that  essential  to  the  well-being  of  every 
State,  the  sense  of  the  res  ptiblica.  In  1926  Zaghlul  did 
not  take  Ministerial  responsibility  in  the  coalition  which 
he  sponsored,  and  was  unanimously  elected  President  of 
the  Lower  House  of  Parliament.  He  presided  in  a  double 
capacity,  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  as  leader  of  the 
majority  party  which  represented  the  majority  vote  of  the 
people.  He  had  learned  in  1924;  he  taught  in  1926.  It 
was  not  a  spectacular  service.  He  did  not  undertake  it  for 
the  beatix  yeux  of  public  opinion  abroad.  It  earned  him 
criticism  from  his  own  people,  which  he  hated;  it  meant 
constant  and  unwavering  application ;  he  was  very  old  and 
in  failing  health.  But  through  two  long  sessions,  often  in 
stifling  heat,  with  that  combination  of  wit  and  severity 
which  was  so  peculiarly  his  own,  he  corrected  and  con¬ 
trolled,  impelling  interest  and  regular  attendance,  chaffing 
irrelevance,  tempering  exuberance,  encouraging  initiative, 
silencing  excess.  The  debates  took  on  an  atmosphere  of 
decorum;  rules  of  procedure  were  enforced;  the  business 
of  State  proceeded,  and  the  Press  reported  everything  to 
the  people.  There  were  lapses,  but  there  was  progress, 
and  in  two  directions :  within  the  Chamber  was  planted 
the  seed  of  Parliamentary  tradition;  among  the  people 
was  propagated  a  germ  of  interest  in  the  legislative  doings 
of  their  nominees.  The  old  Egyptian  conception  of 
government  as  a  personal  and  selfish  pursuit  for  the  benefit 
of  those  in  authority  has  been  shaken,  and  the  electorate 
has  begun  to  grasp  the  details  of  the  structure  known  as 
government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  in  the 
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interest  of  the  State.  Zaghlul’s  last  and  greatest  service 
to  his  country  was  the  kindling  in  the  Egyptian  mentality 
of  a  spark  of  the  sense  of  the  res  publica. 

Zaghlul,  in  common  with  most  Egyptians,  looked  on  all 
Englishmen  as  politicians,  and  grouped  them  in  two 
categories,  London  (the  Foreign  Office)  and  Cairo  (the 
Residency).  And  he  had  that  curious  obsession,  which  is 
by  no  means  restricted  to  Egyptian  circles,  that  these  two 
categories  of  his  imagination  were  ever  at  loggerheads  over 
Egyptian  policy.  Lord  Allenby  had  championed 
Egyptian  rights  against  the  reaction  of  Whitehall;  Lord 
Lloyd  misrepresented  the  situation  in  Egypt  to  prejudice 
a  Foreign  Office  which  meanwhile  had  become  quite 
friendly.  “  Egypt  has  the  youngest  Parliament  in  the 
world  and  is  proud  to  look  up  to  Westminster  as  its 
mother;  but  we  don’t  understand  Lord  Lloyd  in  the  role 
of  our  mother-in-law  sitting  on  our  doorstep  to  see  what 
we  do  wrong  next.”  That  is  the  Egyptian  side  of  the 
picture.  There  is  also  a  British  side.  Lord  Cromer 
spoiled  the  market  for  his  successors.  He  had  a  virgin 
problem  to  attack,  and  attacked  it  brilliantly  and  success¬ 
fully;  but  he  did  not  solve  it,  nor  was  it  virgin  when  his 
mission  ended.  Since  his  day  successive  British  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  been  embarrassed  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Cromerian  tradition.  “  I  remember  when  I  came  to  Egypt 
in  1886  .  .  .”  is  the  unfailing  preamble  to  every  criticism 
of  a  new  High  Commissioner.  But  a  line  of  conduct,  ideal 
in  1882,  difficult  in  1900,  had  become  impossible  after  the 
War.  Egypt  has  not  been  insensible  to  the  social  and 
political  upheavals  of  the  last  forty  years  elsewhere  in 
the  w'orld.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  difficult  and 
thankless  post  in  any  country  than  that  of  the  British  High 
Commissioner  in  Egypt. 

British  opinion  in  Egypt  is  as  sharply  divided  on  the 
issue  of  British  policy  in  Egypt  as  is  British  opinion  in 
this  country  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade.  The  two 
schools  of  thought  argue  violently— in  Egypt  an  argument 
is  always  violent — both  are  utterly  sincere.  The  outlook 
of  the  first  can  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  a  distin- 
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guished  French  prelate,  a  celebrated  Oriental  traveller: 
“  This  people  yields  nothing  to  reason  and  everything  to 
fear.”  An  anecdote  will  explain  that  of  the  second  school 
of  thought.  A  North  Country  miner  had  a  son,  and  the  son 
had  a  bull-pup.  The  boy  had  modern  and  liberal  theories 
for  the  education  of  his  pet.  One  day  he  found  the  pup’s 
teeth  embedded  in  his  father,  who  was  loudly  eloquent 
at  the  animal’s  lack  of  perception  and  restraint.  The  boy 
regarded  the  scene  with  deep  interest.  “  Don’t  hit  him, 
governor;  it’ll  be  the  making  of  the  dog.”  Zaghlul 
naturally  preferred  the  political  creed  of  those  who  did 
not  threaten  the  big  stick;  but,  whatever  their  colour,  what¬ 
ever  their  professed  opinions,  he  liked  the  British  as  men 
and  admired  their  traditions,  manners  and  principles. 
And  he  liked  to  be  liked  by  them,  and  it  was  very  easy 
to  like  him.  He  was  amusing,  quick  at  the  uptake, 
charming  as  a  guest,  and  excellent  and  efficient  as  a  host. 
Before  the  War  he  had  had  a  large  circle  of  British  friends, 
and  latterly  he  had  begun  to  make  new  acquaintances  to 
replace  others  who  had  left  the  country  after  1924.  But 
his  post-war  peregrinations  had  tended  to  imbue  him  with 
something  of  the  popular  Latin  conception  that,  behind 
every  guileless  and  even  stupid  British  exterior,  there  lurks 
unfathomable  cunning.  This  obsession  of  his  later  years 
embarrassed  intimacy  on  the  old  lines  and  discounted  him 
as  an  asset  towards  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement.  His 
contributions  towards  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
problem  had,  up  to  1925,  been  truculently  die-hard.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  lapsed  into  amiable  non¬ 
commitment.  An  effort  towards  constructive  discussion 
would  drive  him  on  the  defensive  or  spur  him  to  chaffing 
attack;  argument  inspired  criticism  but  no  mood  of  com¬ 
promise.  There  was  more  than  one  occasion  when  he  could 
have  compromised  and  sealed  his  fame;  but  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  he  was  old  and  infirm  and  neither  fit  nor 
inclined  to  re-enter  the  fighting  arena  where,  in  his  day, 
he  had  given  and  taken  so  many  hard  blows. 

Viewed  through  Egyptian  eyes  the  magnitude  of 
Zaghlul’s  life-work  is  patent.  He  was  the  tireless  impetus 
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which  initiated  Egyptian  national  independence.  On  those 
who  succeed  him  rests  the  responsibility  of  making  or 
marring  a  future  which  his  efforts  made  possible. 

The  view  that  Zaghlul  personally  contributed  to  the 
betterment  of  Anglo-Egyptian  relations  is  less  obvious. 

We  met  him  and  punished  him  for  his  participation  in 
Arabi’s  unfortunate  movement.  He  reappeared  a  mod¬ 
erate  and  constructive  politician  and  statesman,  and  we 
supported  him  in  his  nationalist  programme.  His  clash 
with  the  Khedive  in  1913  drove  him  into  the  political 
wilderness.  A  year  later  the  Khedive  was  deposed,  but 
Zaghlul  was  left  in  isolation.  Early  in  the  War  he  would, 
had  he  been  asked,  have  resumed  ministerial  responsi¬ 
bility,  but  another  lesser  man  was  chosen.  Again,  in  1918, 
when  Allied  victory  had  become  certain,  it  is  no  secret 
now  that  he  expected  an  invitation  to  join  the  Ministry, 
which  he  and  many  other  prominent  Egyptians  believed 
was  about  to  be  strengthened  prior  to  Anglo-Egyptian 
post-War  negotiations  around  the  British  promises  outlined 
in  our  declaration  of  the  Protectorate  in  1914.  His  hopes, 
of  which  we  seem  to  have  been  strangely  unaware,  were 
real,  and  until  they  were  definitely  disappointed  he  re¬ 
frained  from  joining  the  W afd  (delegation)  which  was 
then  being  formed  by  others  to  voice  the  national  case, 
which  he  would  have  preferred  to  see  handled  officially. 
The  early  conduct  of  his  campaign  forced  our  hand;  but 
his  agitation  produced  the  Milner  Mission,  and  the  Milner 
Mission  inspired  the  British  Declaration  of  1922,  which, 
however,  only  gave  form  to  a  policy  that  had  been  ours 
since  the  days  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst.  But  Zaghlul  had 
given  that  additional  impetus  to  our,  as  well  as  to 
Egyptian,  political  evolution  in  the  country,  which  forced 
us  to  take  the  time  from  Egypt  instead  of  setting  it  our¬ 
selves.  We  resent  being  rushed,  particularly  when  it  can 
be  represented  that  it  is  against  our  will.  Furthermore, 
horrible  outrages  in  Egypt  had  meanwhile  greatly  incensed 
British  public  opinion.  Lord  Allenby’s  action  in  1922 
was  no  sudden  divergence  from  traditional  British  policy; 
but,  undertaken  when  it  was,  it  exposed  him  to  criticism. 
Zaghlul’s  behaviour  in  1924  gave  critics,  unfamiliar  with 
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the  conditions  which  had  obtained  in  Egypt  in  1922,  ample 
material  for  attack.  Zaghlul  did  Lord  Allenby,  person¬ 
ally,  great  wrong;  but  he  did  not  harm  Great  Britain. 
Good  has  come  out  of  1924;  it  opened  Egyptian  eyes  to 
the  crying  need  to  put  their  new  house  in  order,  and  to 
the  better  path  to  further  progress  by  way  of  British 
friendship. 

By  supporting  the  coalition  and  controlling  Parliament 
Zaghlul  did  much  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  to  point 
these  two  lessons,  and  he  left  Anglo-Egyptian  relations 
on  a  healthier  basis  than  they  had  rested  on  for  twenty-five 
years.  The  basis  is,  perhaps,  not  that  which  many  in  this 
country  would  have  chosen.  The  British  position  in  Egypt 
has  changed,  but  it  has  changed  for  the  better,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  best  British  traditions — anomalies  have  dis¬ 
appeared;  sources  of  friction  have  been  eliminated — and 
it  will  change  again,  and  again  for  the  better.  British 
interests  in  Egypt  will  be  finally  and  satisfactorily  safe¬ 
guarded  by  the  conclusion  of  the  inevitable  Anglo- 
Egyptian  alliance. 

Zaghlul  was  not  destined  to  see  its  realisation,  but  he 
had  played  his  part  in  its  preparation.  His  role  was  often 
unsympathetic,  at  times  repellent;  but  he  carried  it 
through  with  courage.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  was  the  Zaghlul  whom  we  should 
never  have  allowed  to  drift  into  opposition.  Great  men 
are  rare  in  Egypt,  and  at  a  given  moment  we  disappointed 
one  whom  Cromer  himself  had  singled  out  for  the  special 
sympathy  of  his  successors. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AND 
THE  RECENT  LEEDS  MEETING 


By  John  B.  C.  Kershaw,  F.I.C.,  F.S.S. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
was  founded  by  a  small  group  of  scientific  men  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  the  inaugural  meeting  was  held  at 
York  in  September,  1831,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society.  Its  objects,  as  stated  in  the  reports 
of  this  first  gathering,  were 

to  give  a  stronger  impulse  and  a  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific 
inquiry;  to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who  cultivate  science  in 
different  parts  of  the  British  Empire  with  one  another  and  with  foreign 
philosophers ;  to  obtain  more  general  attention  for  the  objects  of  science 
and  the  removal  of  any  disadvantages  of  a  public  kind  which  impede  its 
progress. 

The  promoters  of  this  new  society,  of  whom  Sir  David 
Brewster  and  Professor  Forbes  were  the  leading  spirits, 
were  chiefly  Scotsmen  who  had  attained  a  high  position 
in  the  world  of  science;  but  it  is  also  a  notable  fact  that 
in  these  early  days  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
took  an  important  share  in  its  organisation.  The  Rev. 
William  Vernon  Harcourt  was  its  first  honorary  secretary; 
and  the  Rev.  William  Buckland,  Canon  of  Christchurch 
and  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick,  Professor 
of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev. 
Bartholomew  Lloyd,  -Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  occupied  the  presidential  chair  at 
the  meetings  held  in  these  three  cities  respectively  in  the 
years  1832,  1833  and  1835.  The  Rev.  William  Vernon 
Harcourt,  at  the  close  of  his  period  of  office  as  general 
secretary,  was  also  elected  president  of  the  meeting  held 
at  Birmingham  in  1839;  and  another  clergyman,  namely, 
William  Whewell,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Cambridge,  occupied  the  presidential  chair  at  Plymouth 
in  1841.  All  of  these  clergymen  were  recognised  leaders 
of  science  and  were  also  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  a  whole  article  might  be  devoted,  with  advantage,  to 
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a  discussion  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  changed 
relationship  between  the  leaders  of  religious  and  scien¬ 
tific  thought  which  has  occurred  since  the  Association  was 
founded  in  1831.  It  is  certainly  now  exceptional  to  find 
a  dignitary  of  the  Church  who  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  Dr. 
Barnes,  the  present  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  is  the  only  one 
honoured  with  this  distinction.  The  Church  of  England 
and  the  Nonconformist  Churches  would  certainly  have  been 
stronger  in  influence  to-day  if  their  leaders,  during  the 
middle  and  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  had  been  as 
well  qualified  to  lead  scientific  thought  and  enquiry  as  in 
the  period  when  the  Association  was  founded,  and  one  of 
the  many  causes  which  is  hindering  the  work  of  the 
Churches  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  the  definite 
breach  between  scientific  and  religious  thought  which 
occurred  between  i860  and  1874. 

The  early  meetings  of  the  Association  were  held  in  the 
two  university  cities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  in  the 
two  provincial  capitals  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and, 
following  these,  all  the  more  important  provincial  cities 
and  towns  were  visited  by  the  Association.  The  most 
successful  meeting  was  that  held  at  Manchester  in  the 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  when  Sir  Henry  Roscoe, 
the  distinguished  chemist,  occupied  the  presidential  chair. 
An  attendance  of  3,838  was  registered  at  this  meeting,  and 
a  surplus  of  was  realised  and  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 

motion  of  scientific  research.  It  may  be  explained  here 
that  the  amounts  which  can  be  spent  in  this  way  depend 
upon  the  attendance,  and  therefore  fluctuate  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  for  it  is  only  the  surplus  that  remains  after 
paying  the  expenses  of  each  meeting  that  can  be  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  research.  The  aggregate  amount, 
however,  for  the  whole  period  of  the  Association’s  activity 
has  totalled  £91,000,  and  the  aggregate  attendance  at  the 
meetings  has  been  173,000,  equal  to  an  average  at  each 
meeting  of  nearly  2,000  persons. 

In  the  year  1884  the  executive  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  realised  the  second  of  their  aims,  namely,  “to 
promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who  cultivate  science  in 
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different  parts  of  the  British  Empire,”  and  for  the  first  time 
a  meeting  was  held  in  Montreal.  Since  that  date  the 
Association  has  held  four  of  its  meetings  in  one  or  other 
of  our  overseas  possessions,  a  second  meeting  being  held 
in  Canada  in  1887  and  a  South  African  meeting  being 
held  in  1905,  while  a  third  visit  was  paid  to  Canada  in 
1909  and  a  first  visit  to  Australia  in  1914.  The  members 
of  the  Association  from  this  country  who  took  part  in  the 
last-named  meeting  had  considerable  difficulty  in  returning 
home,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  August  of  that  year. 
These  meetings  in  outlying  portions  of  the  British 
Empire  have  done  much  to  increase  the  general  interest 
in  science  in  the  countries  visited,  and  have  greatly 
encouraged  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  teaching 
in  the  universities  and  high  schools  of  our  overseas 
possessions. 

The  Association  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes 
during  its  long  life,  and  at  more  than  one  period  in  its 
history  there  have  been  critics  who  asserted  that  it  had 
outlived  its  period  of  usefulness  and  had  better  retire  with 
dignity  before  diminished  attendances  and  declining 
interest  caused  an  ignominious  death.  Since  the  end  of 
the  War,  however,  the  Association  had  taken  a  new  lease 
of  life,  helped,  possibly,  by  certain  reforms  which  have 
been  introduced  in  its  organisation  and  sectional  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  the  meeting  held  in  Oxford  last  year,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  long  history  of  the  gathering,  and  in 
attendance  nearly  equalled  the  record  of  Manchester  in 
1887. 

Considering  now  the  position  of  the  Association  at  the 
present  moment,  with  its  centenary  celebration  near  at 
hand,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
between  the  political  and  industrial  external  position  as  it 
existed  in  1831  and  as  it  exists  in  this  country  to-day. 
Then,  as  now,  the  nation  was  slowly  recovering  from  the 
effects  produced  by  a  long  and  devastating  period  of  war¬ 
fare,  and  all  classes  in  the  country  who  were  compelled  to 
earn  their  living  were  suffering  from  the  combined  effects 
of  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  work.  Sir  David  Brewster, 
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in  an  article  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review  in  1831, 
gave  the  following  diagnosis  of  the  position  : 

The  return  of  the  sword  to  its  scabbard  seems  to  have  been  the  signal  for 
one  universal  effort  to  recruit  exhausted  resources,  to  revive  industry  and 
civilisation,  and  to  direct  to  their  proper  objects  the  genius  and  talent  which 
war  had  either  exhausted  in  its  service  or  repressed  in  its  desolations.  In 
this  rivalry  of  skill,  England  alone  has  hesitated  to  take  a  part.  Elevated 
by  her  war-like  triumphs,  she  seems  to  have  looked  with  contempt  on  the 
less  dazzling  achievements  of  her  philosophers,  and,  confiding  in  her  past 
pre-eminence  in  the  arts,  to  have  calculated  too  securely  on  their  perman¬ 
ence.  Bribed  by  foreign  gold,  or  flattered  by  foreign  courtesy,  her  artisans 
have  quitted  her  service,  her  machinery  has  been  exported  to  distant 
markets;  the  inventions  of  her  philosophers  slighted  at  home  have  been 
eagerly  introduced  abroad ;  her  scientific  institutions  have  been  eagerly 
discouraged  and  even  abolished;  the  articles  which  she  supplied  to  other 
States  have  been  gradually  manufactured  by  themselves;  and  one  after 
another  many  of  the  best  arts  of  England  have  been  transferred  to  other 
nations. 

Mr.  Howarth,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
in  his  interesting  book  upon  its  history  published  in  1922^ 
has  also  discussed  the  social  and  industrial  position  at  the 
date  of  its  birth,  and  has  stated  that  class  patriotism  at 
that  period  had  taken  the  place  of  common  patriotism,  and 
the  work  of  reconstruction  in  England  after  the  War  in 
some  directions  had  lagged  behind  that  of  other  countries. 
The  hopes  of  betterment  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  were  then  centred  in  Parliamentary  reform,  and  the 
struggle  culminated  in  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832. 

The  working  classes  and  their  leaders  to-day  now  look 
not  to  the  vote,  which  they  already  possess,  but  to 
nationalisation  of  the  land  and  of  the  mining  and  transport 
industries  as  the  panacea  for  the  ills  from  which  they  are 
at  present  suffering.  But  the  general  body  of  working  men 
and  their  trade  union  leaders  are  still  nearly  as  ignorant 
as  in  1831  of  physical  science  and  of  economics,  and  the 
necessity  for  educational  work  by  an  organisation  such  as 
the  British  Association  is  quite  as  urgent  to-day  as  it  was 
one  hundred  years  ago.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  pro¬ 
gress  which  has  been  made  in  all  branches  of  science 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  there  is  still  a  surprising 
amount  of  ignorance  in  all  ranks  of  society  on  scientific 

(i)  The  British  Association:  a  Retrospect,  1831-1921. 
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subjects,  and  no  one  can  read  the  daily  papers  or  the 
speeches  of  some  of  our  politicians  without  coming  across 
striking  examples  of  this  fact. 

To  take  one  or  two  illustrations  only,  why  should  Wales, 
which  possesses  the  cleanest  atmosphere  of  any  portion  of 
the  British  Isles,  be  cursed  with  the  highest  sickness  and 
mortality  rate  from  tuberculosis  ?  The  explanation  is  that 
those  who  have  been  responsible  in  the  past  for  the  type 
of  education  given  in  the  Welsh  Elementary  Schools  have 
neglected  the  teaching  of  the  laws  of  health  and  hygiene, 
and  in  deference  to  the  popular  demand  in  Wales  have 
given  a  literary  rather  than  a  scientific  basis  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion.  As  a  direct  consequence  of  this  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  of  home  life  in  many  of  the  Welsh  farms  and 
cottages,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  are  disgrace-* 
ful,  and  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  have  been 
spent  upon  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  sanatoria  for 
the  treatment  of  consumptive  patients,  little  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  much  more  important  subject  of 
educating  the  population  of  the  country  in  methods  of  pre¬ 
vention,  and  in  thus  stopping  the  supply  of  hundreds  of 
more  patients  for  these  institutions. 

Turning  to  another  illustration,  would  the  British  trade 
union  leaders  pin  their  faith  in  these  modern  days  to 
schemes  of  nationalisation,  and  would  they  have  spent  so 
much  time  during  the  last  ten  years  in  encouraging  indus¬ 
trial  unrest  had  they  acquired  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  economics  before  venturing  to  pose  as  leaders  of 
their  fellow-men?  How  much  suffering  might  have  been 
avoided,  not  only  for  the  working  classes,  but  for  the  whole 
nation,  if  the  labour  leaders  had  discovered  earlier  by 
education  rather  than  by  experiment  that  “  the  class  war  in 
industry  leads  to  a  stagnation  in  wages,  to  a  million  or 
more  of  unemployed,  and  to  the  arrest  of  all  social 
progress.”  This  was  Mr.  Philip  Snowden’s  summary  of 
the  present  position,  in  a  political  speech  delivered  at 
Derby  on  March  28th,  1927,  and  the  tragedy  of  it  is  that, 
in  holding  this  opinion,  he  is  probably  far  in  advance  of 
his  fellow  labour  leaders,  and  that  he  has  wasted  half  his 
lifetime  before  discovering  the  truth. 

Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  who  is  now  our  leading  authority  upon 
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industrial  economics,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  delivered 
last  year,  made  the  following  remarks  upon  this  type  of 
ignorance  : 

It  is  true  we  meet  hundreds  who  confuse  and  confound  every  attempt  at 
social  betterment  by  their  heartlessness  and  selfish  materialism.  But, 
equally,  there  are  hundreds  of  people  of  finest  possible  spirit  and  interest, 
genuine  warm-hearted  enthusiasts,  who  cherish  the  most  hopeless  fallacies 
and  wrong  ideas  on  economic  subjects ;  and  are  just  as  great  a  hindrance 
to  real  progress.  If  the  moral  conversion  of  the  race  is  likely  to  be  a  slow 
task,  so  equally  is  the  spread  of  clear  ideas.  A  soul  like  a  walnut,  and  a 
mind  like  a  rag-bag,  are  the  two  enemies  of  all  millennia.* 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  opinions  it  is  evident  that  the 
work  of  such  an  organisation  as  the  British  Association  is 
as  necessary  now  as  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century, 
and  that  there  is  probably  an  even  greater  need  to-day  to 
obtain  a  more  general  recognition  and  application  of  scien¬ 
tific  principles  in  the  conduct  of  life  and  industry  than  one 
hundred  years  ago,  for  only  in  this  way  and  by  hard  work 
on  the  fart  of  every  member  of  the  community  can  our 
present  difficulties  be  overcome  and  our  industrial 
problems  solved. 

As  stated  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  this  article, 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  York  in 
1831,  and  as  only  two  meetings  of  the  Association  have 
been  missed  (in  the  War  years  1917  and  1918),  the  gather¬ 
ing  held  at  Leeds  during  the  first  week  in  September  of 
the  present  year  was  the  ninety-fifth  of  the  series.  The 
Leeds  meeting  will  probably  be  remembered  in  the  history 
of  the  Association  for  the  presidential  address  delivered 
by  that  distinguished  anthropologist,  Professor  Sir  Arthur 
Keith,  of  London,  on  the  subject  of  “  Darwinism.” 
There  may  be  some  who  will  regret  that  the  President  had 
chosen  a  subject  for  his  address  which  revives  memories 
of  the  bitter  struggles  that  characterised  the  discussion  of 
Darwin’s  theory  of  man’s  descent  in  the  middle  years  of 
the  last  century.  As  Professor  Sir  Arthur  Keith  remarked, 
however,  a  great  change  has  occurred  in  public  opinion 
between  the  two  periods  of  time.  Sir  Richard  Owen,  when 
he  referred  very  briefly  to  the  subject  in  his  presidential 

(i)  The  Christian  Ethic  as  an  Economic  Factor.  The  Epworth  Press, 
London. 
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address  before  the  Association  at  Leeds  in  1858,  addressed 
an  audience  which  accepted  almost  without  a  dissentient 
that  man  had  appeared  on  this  earth  by  a  special  act  of 
creation,  whereas  he  (Sir  Arthur  Keith)  in  1927  was 
addressing  an  audience  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  man 
began  his  career  as  a  humble  animal,  and  had  reached  his 
present  estate  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  biological 
forces  which  are  still  at  work  within  his  body  and  brain. 

Sir  Arthur  Keith’s  address,  though  comparatively  short, 
was  a  masterly  survey  of  the  additional  evidence  which 
has  been  accumulated  by  geologists  and  other  scientists 
since  Darwin  published  the  last  of  his  books  in  1872  con¬ 
taining  the  facts  and  evidence  upon  which  his  theory  was 
based.  According  to  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  we  are  now  able  to 
fill  many  of  the  gaps  which  necessarily  were  left  by  Darwin 
in  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory,  and  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  alter  some  details  in  his  narrative  of 
man’s  descent.  The  fundamentals  of  Darwin’s  outline  of 
man’s  history,  however,  remain  unshaken,  and  in  Professor 
Keith’s  opinion  the  position  of  the  theory  is  now 
impregnable. 

Since  Darwin’s  death  in  1882  geologists  have  succeeded 
in  tracing  man  by  means  of  fossil  remains  and  by  stone 
implements  backwards  to  a  time  which  is  distant  from  us 
at  least  two  hundred  thousand  years,  and  may  even  be  three 
times  that  length,  for  Dr.  Dubois  discovered  ten  years  after 
Darwin’s  death  the  fossil  remains  of  an  ape-man  in  the 
strata  laid  down  by  a  stream  in  Java  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Pliocene  period.  All  the  evidence  now  supports  the 
conclusion  that  man  has  arisen  from  an  anthropoid  ape  no 
higher  in  scale  than  a  chimpanzee,  and  that  the  date  at 
which  human  lines  of  descent  begin  to  diverge  from  anthro¬ 
poid  lines  of  descent  lies  near  the  beginning  of  the 
Miocene  period  of  geological  time.  On  the  modest  scale 
of  reckoning  time  now  employed  by  us,  this  gives  to  man 
the  respectable  antiquity  of  about  one  million  years. 

No  further  space  can  be  devoted  in  this  article  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Keith’s  address,  but  all  thinking  men  and  women 
are  urged  to  obtain  a  copy  and  to  study  it  for  themselves, 
since  it  gives  the  best  summarised  statement  of  the  position 
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of  the  theory  of  man’s  descent  that  has  appeared  for  many 
years.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  presidential 
address  and  the  various  sectional  addresses  delivered 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  are 
now  published  in  the  form  of  a  small  handbook,  under  the 
title  of  The  Advancement  of  Science,  and  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  general  public  for  the  comparatively  small 
sum  of  6.S.  The  various  annual  issues  of  this  publication 
since  the  War  provide  the  best  review  of  the  position  in 
each  branch  of  science  and  of  recent  progress  that  can  be 
desired,  for  these  addresses  are  in  most  cases  written  in  a 
manner  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  general  public.  The 
presidential  address  this  year,  by  Professor  Sir  Arthur 
Keith,  is  an  example  of  this  method  of  treatment,  for  it  can 
be  read  and  enjoyed  by  any  person  of  average  education 
and  intelligence,  although  it  deals  with  a  highly  specialised 
branch  of  biological  science. 

The  address  delivered  by  Professor  D.  H.  Macgregor 
before  the  section  of  the  Association  devoted  to  Economic 
Science  will  be  found  rather  stiff  reading  after  the  presi¬ 
dential  address.  It  dealt  with  the  “  Rationalisation  of 
Industry,”  a  most  important  subject  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  studied  closely 
by  many  of  those  who  are  responsible,  either  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  capital  or  labour,  for  the  success  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  more  important  manufacturing  industries  at 
the  present  time.  Professor  Macgregor  believes  that 
rationalisation  will  help  to  solve  some  of  our  present  labour 
troubles,  for  by  enlarging  the  scale  of  industrial  operations 
it  will  bring  the  capitalist  form  of  organisation  more  into 
line  with  that  of  the  modern  type  of  trade  union,  which 
covers  whole  industries.  It  may  also  pave  the  way  for 
some  form  of  elective  representation  of  the  labour  engaged 
in  an  industry  upon  the  boards  of  management,  and  thus 
bridge  over  one  of  the  gaps  in  our  present  system  of 
industrial  organisation. 

Discussing  the  change  that  has  occurred  in  public  and 
economic  opinion  with  regard  to  this  enlargement  of 
capitalist  organisation,  Professor  Macgregor  stated  that  it 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  War,  and  has  been  urged  upon 
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the  leaders  of  industry  by  the  Reconstruction  Committees 
on  British  Industries  after  the  War,  and  by  the  Balfour 
Committee  on  Efficiency.  The  lead  in  this  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  came  from  Germany,  and  this  explains  why  we  have 
the  ponderous  title  of  “  Rationalisation  ”  to  describe  a 
change  in  organisation.  According  to  Professor  Mac- 
gregor  rationalisation  implies  the  right  organisation  of  an 
industry,  which  should  be  considered  as  a  type  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  various  producers  being  so  related  as  to  enable 
(i)  works  specialisation,  (2)  non-destructive  elimination  of 
the  weak,  and  (3)  control  over  the  entrance  of  new  estab¬ 
lishments  to  be  applied  in  any  manufacturing  industry. 
Pre-War  Germany  did  not  like  trusts  or  combines,  and  fora 
time,  at  least,  strong  personal  leadership  seemed  necessary 
after  the  War.  This  led  to  the  conception  of  “  rationalisa¬ 
tion  ”  as  the  highest  form  of  scientific  business  manage¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  Balfour  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  if  industry  was  to  respond  adequately  to 
changing  conditions  it  would  require  the  exercise  of  very 
high  qualities  of  imagination  in  its  leaders. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  address  Professor  Mac- 
gregof  stated  that  rationalisation,  which  may  be  more 
simply  termed  industrial  grouping  and  leadership,  possibly 
may  pave  the  way  for  a  further  step  towards  industrial 
peace,  and  may  help  to  bridge  the  gap  which  exists  in  our 
present  methods  of  carrying  on  negotiations  during  a  dis¬ 
pute.  When  the  issue  which  separates  the  two  parties  has 
been  narrowed  to  its  smallest  dimensions,  and  there  is  still 
no  agreement,  the  danger  of  a  complete  break  might  be 
averted  if  the  trade  unions  were  empowered  to  advance 
to  their  members  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  wages 
difference  in  question  pending  the  result  of  arbitration,  but 
subject  to  a  guarantee  of  being  refunded  so  much  of  their 
claim  as  the  award  sustained.  This  may  be  called  a 
method  of  “  continuation  pay,”  and  the  coal  subsidy  was 
an  example  of  this  method  of  assuring  continuance  of 
work  and  pay  while  negotiations  proceeded,  but  in  this  case 
the  Government  shouldered  the  burden  without  any  chance 
of  repayment.  The  higher  organisation  of  industry 
covered  by  the  term  “  rationalisation  ”  should  contribute, 
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however,  to  the  wider  application  of  this  plan,  since  it 
would  enable  a  more  complete  guarantee  to  be  made  from 
the  side  of  the  employers.  The  prospect  of  arranging  for 
continuation  pay  during  a  dispute  would  become,  therefore, 
much  more  easily  realised,  and  the  danger  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  a  complete  stoppage  would  be  considerably 
reduced. 

Limits  of  space  will  not  permit  the  writer  to  give 
detailed  abstracts  of  the  two  very  interesting  addresses 
delivered  in  the  sections  devoted  to  Anthropology  and  to 
Educational  Science  by  Professor  F.  G.  Parsons  and  the 
Duchess  of  Atholl  respectively.  The  subject  of  the  first 
was  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  future  type  of  Eng¬ 
lishman,  and  Professor  Parsons  believes  that  if  the  present 
conditions  persist  the  average  height  of  the  Englishman  of 
the  future  will  be  5ft.  gin.,  and  of  the  women  5ft.  6in.  or 
5ft.  7in.  As  regards  the  shape  of  the  head,  there  are  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  of  an  increase  of  its  proportional  height,  with 
a  decrease  of  its  proportional  length,  and  this  increase  of 
height  is  greater  than  has  been  found  in  any  of  the  stocks 
from  which  the  modern  Englishman  is  derived.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  “  harking-back  ”  to  an  ancestral 
form,  but  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  evolutionary  process 
in  harmony  with  the  greatly  changed  conditions  of  life 
which  have  come  about  during  the  last  century. 

The  Duchess  of  AtholPs  address  dealt  with  “  The 
Broadening  of  the  Outlook  in  Education,”  and  was  a 
strongly  worded  plea  for  schools  of  what  are  known  now 
as  the  “  central  ”  type,  in  which  children  who  are  mentally 
unfitted  for  the  education  offered  by  the  ordinary 
secondary  school  can  be  given  the  chance  of  developing 
their  special  abilities  for  handicrafts  and  manual  work. 

In  her  closing  remarks  the  Duchess  of  Atholl  em¬ 
phasised  the  fact  that  the  duty  of  the  administrators  of  our 
educational  system  is  to  see  that,  so  far  as  is  reasonably 
possible,  every  child  shall  be  given  a  chance  of  develop¬ 
ing  his  or  her  special  ability,  and  that  full  recognition  is 
given  to  the  indisputable  fact,  too  often  in  the  past  ignored, 
that  the  schools  exist  for  the  children  and  not  the  children 
for  the  schools. 


REMY  DE  GOURMONT: 

A  MODERN  MAN  OF  LETTERS' 

By  Richard  Aldington 
I 

Remy  de  Gourmont  has  no  biography.  He  will  never  be 
a  subject  for  the  novelist  critics  who  study  an  author’s 
works  only  to  imagine  his  life  instead  of  examining  his 
life  in  order  to  understand  his  works.  He  was  not  what 
is  called  “a  great  figure.”  His  life  can  almost  be  told 
in  a  sentence  :  “  He  was  born,  he  grew  up,  he  read,  he 
observed,  he  thought,  he  wrote,  and  he  died.”  In  the 
capital  of  the  vainest  nation  of  Europe  he  lived  the  life 
of  a  philosophical  hermit,  thereby  proving  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  possible  to  avoid  the  notoriety  and  social  engage¬ 
ments  which  other  writers  find  so  unpleasantly  inevitable. 
Yet  he  was  not  a  mere  bookworm.  He  was  an  interested 
spectator  and  a  critic  of  men  and  women.  Perhaps  he 
saw  many  curious  and  neglected  aspects  of  the  game  of 
life  because  he  was  a  spectator  and  not  a  player.  His 
incapacity  for  action  was  as  immense  as  his  capacity  for 
reflection.  He  found  it  necessary  to  think  long  before 
he  acted,  and  the  more  he  thought  the  less  it  seemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  act  at  all.  The  only  occupation — besides  his  life¬ 
long  occupation  of  authorship — he  ever  indulged  in  was 
that  of  assistant  librarian  at  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale. 
And  he  early  contrived  to  lose  even  this  gentle  occupation 
by  publishing  an  article  which  his  superiors  thought  suffi¬ 
ciently  unpatriotic  to  warrant  his  dismissal  from  an  official 
post. 

If  we  may  judge  from  Gourmont’s  books,  he  must  more 
than  once  have  been  seriously  attracted  by  persons  of 
the  opposite  sex.  Yet  he  never  married,  and  I  doubt 
whether  he  formed  those  lighter  alliances  which  occupy 
so  much  space  in  most  biographies  of  authors.  Here 
again  thought  deflected  action.  He  was  much  more  in- 

(i)  A  paper  read  before  the  Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
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terested  in  analysing  his  emotions  than  in  the  emotions 
themselves.  When  Gourmont  fell  in  love  his  incapacity 
for  action  and  his  delight  in  analysing  himself  into  immo¬ 
bility  asserted  themselves.  I  seem  to  behold  him  in  my 
mind’s  eye  returning  hastily  and  in  alarm  to  his  book- 
ramparted  fortress  in  the  rue  des  Saints- Peres  to  arm  him¬ 
self  fourfold  against  this  dangerous  seduction  to  embrace 
a  life  of  action.  His  defence  was  peculiar  to  himself. 
Sometimes  he  would  defend  himself  by  composing  an 
erotic  novel  where  the  characters  are  embodied  ideas, 
where  everything  is  discussed  and  nothing  happens. 
Sometimes,  if  hard  pressed,  he  wrote  queer,  quasi- 
philosophic  love-letters,  so  remote  from  the  soft  charms 
of  domesticity  that  they  would  repel  the  most  predatory 
female.  Beaten,  apparently,  to  his  last  line  of  trenches, 
on  one  occasion  he  composed  a  highly  technical  biological 
treatise  which  he  called  Physique  de  V Amour .  He  ought 
to  have  called  it  A  Physic  for  Love,  for  I  have  never  read 
anything  more  likely  to  chill  the  passion  of  the  most  ardent 
lover. 

By  these  curious  and  complicated  devices  Gourmont 
avoided  taking  that  step  which  inevitably  condemns  a 
man  to  a  life  of  action  in  order  to  protect  a  woman  and 
her  children.  I  have  made  this  explanation  because,  owing 
to  the  choice  of  translators  and  the  depravity  of  man, 
Gourmont  is  chiefly  known  in  this  country  as  an  erotic 
novelist.  This  is  the  least  interesting  side  of  his  very 
complex  literary  personality.  I  do  not  say  that  Gourmont’s 
erotic  books  are  devoid  of  interest,  but  they  are  not  chiefly 
interesting  because  of  their  eroticism.  Gourmont’s  novels 
cannot  be  ignored,  because  they  form  a  considerable  frac¬ 
tion  of  his  work;  but  they  are  interesting,  not  from  their 
eroticism,  but  from  their  subtlety  of  analysis,  their  beauty 
of  form  and  style,  and,  above  all,  from  the  multitude  of 
ideas,  many  of  them  original,  which  he  expresses.  These 
works  have  obtained  for  Gourmont  the  reputation  of  being 
the  usual  Parisian  man-about-town.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  He  was  a  sort  of  lay-monk,  an 
untonsured  Benedictine  vowed  to  the  service  of  literature. 
His  passion  was  for  ideas,  his  method  critical  and  analytic. 
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His  theory  of  the  dissociation  of  ideas — his  most  valuable 
contribution  to  thought — was  a  formulation  of  his  delight 
in  analysis.  For  Gourmont,  sex  was  an  idea,  a  formidable, 
gigantic,  dangerous  and,  therefore,  infinitely  attractive 
idea,  which  he  “  dissociated  ”  indefatigably  at  the  different 
stages  of  his  evolution  as  a  philosopher. 

I  have  used  the  word  “  philosopher  ”  regretfully. 
Having  deprived  Gourmont  of  the  dubious  laurel-wreath 
of  Petronius,  I  am  not  going  to  present  him  with  the  halo 
of  Aristotle.  I  am  not  going  to  claim  that  he  is  highly 
important  as  a  philosopher.  But  I  must  insist  upon  his 
complexity,  upon  the  variety  of  his  mind.  He  was  both 
artist  and  philosopher,  both  poet  and  critic.  He  has  left 
poems,  novels,  literary  criticism,  dialogues,  and  scientific 
essays ;  he  was  a  sceptic  who  dabbled  happily  in  mysticism 
and  theology;  a  poet  with  an  almost  excessive  respect  for 
logic.  This  plenitude  and  versatility  of  mind  make  him 
so  interesting.  He  was  an  encyclopaedic  man  of  letters, 
the  Diderot  of  Symbolism.  His  mind  was  an  exchange 
and  mart  of  ideas.  He  possessed  erudition  almost  as 
remote  and  useless  as  Robert  Burton’s,  and  he  was  nearly 
as  self-centred  as  Montaigne.  Yet,  like  all  the  best  minds 
of  his  generation,  he  strove  with  ardour  and  persistence 
to  learn  the  best  that  had  been  thought  and  was  being 
thought  in  Europe. 

He  has  defined  his  own  mind  in  a  passage  on  that  well- 
worn  topic  of  Classic  versus  Romantic  : 

The  Classic  or  traditional  Latin  considers  life  as  a  series  of  alternating 
states — indifferent,  happy,  sad,  comic,  tragic,  or  passionate.  These  states 
are  balanced  in  him,  efface  one  another,  neutralise  one  another.  He  is 
always  ready  to  pass  from  laughter  to  tears,  from  day-dreaming  to  medita¬ 
tion,  from  pleasure  to  business,  from  passion  to  gallantry.  Everything 
balances  in  this  fortunate  nature,  which  is  apt  for  all  sensations  and 
sentiments  except  one,  boredom.  “  Boredom  came  to  life  one  day  from 
uniformity.”  Notice  the  prodigious  variety  of  Voltaire’s  work,  which  goes 
from  mathematics  to  mischief — he  is  a  type  of  the  Latin,  the  refined  I^tin, 
the  Gallo-Roman. 

The  Romantic  is  the  man  who  cannot  vary  either  his  sentiments  or  his 
ideas.  He  struggles  always  in  tlie  same  direction,  exhausts  himself,  becomes 
exasperated,  bored,  and  falls  into  the  pit  of  despair  he  has  digged  himself. 
He  is  the  man  with  fixed  ideas.  Like  the  early  Christian,  the  Romantic 
thinks  only  of  himself  and  his  eternal  salvation,  but  he  places  eternity  in 
his  own  lifetime,  and  transposes  duration  into  intensity.  He  tries  to 
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condense  centuries  into  minutes,  and  wears  himself  out  in  the  part  of  a 
blind  Danaid.  He  pours  floods  of  wine  into  a  thimble,  drinks,  and  is 
amazed  to  find  that  he  has  scarcely  moistened  his  tongue.  What  a  type 
of  the  Romantic  is  Chateaubriand’s  Rend,  who  might  have  found  so 
much  amusement  in  life,  and  yet  was  so  much  bored  by  it !  When  a  man 
tries  to  live  of  himself,  on  himself,  and  for  himself,  he  is  always  bored. 
There  is  no  pleasure  except  in  others ;  all  pleasure  is  social. 

The  antithesis  is  more  interesting  as  psychology  than 
as  literary  criticism.  But  Gourmont  has  ingeniously 
described  two  types  of  mind,  which  appear,  and  perhaps 
are,  antithetical.  The  one  sort  of  mind,  which  he  calls 
Classic,  always  works  outwards  from  itself ;  the  other  sort, 
which  he  calls  Romantic,  always  plunges  deeper  and 
deeper  into  itself.  The  one  is  extensive,  the  other  in¬ 
tensive.  Now  the  remarkable  thing  about  Gourmont’s 
mind  is  that  it  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  either  of  these 
types,  but  to  both.  His  mind  was  both  extensive  and 
intensive.  He  was  both  Romantic  and  Classic.  If  ever 
a  man  plunged  into  his  own  mind,  brooded  introspectively 
and  knew  the  utter  boredom  of  introspection,  that  man  was 
Remy  de  Gourmont.  Read  his  poems,  the  poetical  prose 
of  his  Pelhin  du  Silence,  even  his  novels  like  the  Chevaux 
de  Diomede.  There  is  a  mind  which  has  thought  itself 
weary  with  introspection,  a  sensibility  which  has  fed  upon 
itself  until  it  is  exasperated  to  a  more  than  Baudelairean 
boredom.  Yet  the  same  person,  the  same  mind,  found 
infinite  entertainment  in  a  variety  of  intellectual  interests 
outside  itself.  The  author  of  Proses  Moroscs  and  of  per¬ 
verse  Litanies  of  Love  composed  an  essay  on  the  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Happiness  and  wrote,  among  other  things,  two 
series  of  sprightly  dialogues  on  current  events.  There  is 
every  reason,  then,  to  insist  on  the  complexity  of  this  man’s 
mind;  but  it  must  not  hastily  be  concluded  that  so  much 
complexity  implies  nothing  but  incoherence,  excessive 
instability,  or  a  kind  of  intellectual  hypocrisy. 

Gourmont  was  gifted  in  many  ways,  but  he  had  not  the 
gift  of  selecting  which  of  his  gifts  he  would  develop  and 
which  he  would  abandon.  He  was  a  mixture  of  a 
Romantic  artist — poet  and  novelist — and  an  eighteenth- 
century  philosophe.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  resolutely  stifled 
one  of  these  halves  of  his  dual  self,  the  other  might  have 
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had  room  to  grow  more  freely.  Was  he,  one  asks,  like 
those  over-greedy  gardeners  who  refuse  to  thin  out  their 
crops,  and  consequently  gather  only  a  multitude  of  stunted 
plants  which  have  mutually  warred  against  each  other  It 
is  certain  that  even  the  most  energetic  mind  gains  by 
concentration,  that  intellectual  curiosity  when  over¬ 
indulged  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  and  becomes  a  vice.  The 
bust,  says  Gautier,  survives  the  city.  Yes,  but  we  need 
rebuilders  of  cities  as  much  as  fashioners  of  busts.  We 
need  interpreters  of  the  “  spirit  of  an  age  ”  as  much  as 
exclusive  artists.  By  refusing  to  leave  any  part  of  his 
mind  uncultivated,  by  using  it  in  its  totality,  Gourmont 
attempted  a  great  thing.  He  was,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  attempting  to  carry  on  French  thought  from  the 
point  it  had  reached — and  that  was  a  high  point — at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  Gourmont  attempted  to  har¬ 
monise  logical  reason,  experimental  truth,  and  sentiment 
or  “  intuition.”  He  tried  to  unite  in  the  flow  of  one  person¬ 
ality  the  various  streams  of  French  intellectual  and  artistic 
life.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  a  rather  splendid  failure. 

French  thought  and  literature  are  not  new  things.  The 
intellectual  inheritance  of  a  Frenchman  is  so  large  and  so 
complicated  that  he  runs  a  serious  risk  of  being  overcome 
by  it.  This,  perhaps,  is  why  so  many  young  and  some 
not  so  young  writers  both  in  France  and  elsewhere  have 
made  a  virtue  of  ignorance,  and  wish  to  destroy  all  that 
has  been  painfully  garnered  during  so  many  centuries.  In 
his  young  days,  Gourmont  himself  was  infected  by  this 
Attis-worship.  But  his  mind  was  candid  and  his  curiosity 
acute;  he  could  not  help  reading;  having  read,  he  was 
bound  to  admire,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  admit  that 
a  small  increase  of  knowledge  had  chastened  in  him  that 
spirit  of  sweeping  condemnation  which  is  so  often  the 
spirit  of  ignorance. 

II. 

I  do  not  wish  to  claim  or  to  seem  to  claim  for  Gourmont 
a  position  higher  than  that  justified  by  his  published  works. 
I  have  called  him  a  “  modern  man  of  letters,”  and  only  in 
that  comparatively  humble  status  do  I  desire  to  rank  him. 
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I  have  tried  to  describe  a  sort  of  mind  which,  I  believe, 
was  a  good  type  of  mind  produced  by  France  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Gourmont  was  a  distinct 
but  not  unique  example  of  that  type.  He  was  not  a  great 
artist,  not  a  great  philosopher,  not  a  great  critic.  As  a 
literary  artist  he  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Gustave 
Flaubert;  as  a  personality,  as  scholar  and  man  of  science, 
he  is  vastly  inferior  to  Ernest  Renan;  and  as  critic  of 
literature  and  ideas,  he  comes  behind  Sainte-Beuve. 
He  was  one  of  France’s  most  able  and  industrious  journey¬ 
men  of  letters.  But  a  literature  is  rich  when  it  can  afford 
to  rank  such  writers  among  its  journeymen.  France  has 
been  fortunate  in  possessing  many  of  these  versatile  inter¬ 
preters;  they  are  useful  at  all  times,  but  especially  im¬ 
portant  in  a  democracy.  Let  me  give  a  practical  demon¬ 
stration  :  Twenty-five  years  ago  France  was  agitated  by 
wild  and  incoherent  ideas  of  social  Utopia,  not  unlike 
ourselves  to-day.  These  ideas  were  riddled  with  criticism 
by  Gourmont  and  others  of  his  kind.  Their  arguments 
filtered  from  the  special  reviews  to  wider  audiences  and 
even  to  the  Press;  if  a  serious  danger  were  averted,  this 
was  in  part  due  to  the  superior  journeymen  of  letters. 

1  have  said  that  Gourmont  was  gifted  in  many  ways, 
and  yet  I  have  been  compelled  to  rank  him  only  as  a  skilled 
journeyman.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  paradox 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  found  his  maturity  very  late,  almost 
too  late.  Even  a  critic  of  ideas,  even  a  very  subtle- 
minded  man,  should  begin  to  know  himself  and  his  mind 
soon  after  thirty.  Gourmont  was  nearly  forty  when  he 
published  the  Livre  des  Masques,  the  first  book  which 
showed  his  genuine  capabilities.  He  was  forty-five  when 
he  obtained  full  possession  of  his  talent;  and  at  fifty  the 
best  of  his  energy  was  spent.  He  wasted  far  too  many 
years  in  mere  fumbling,  in  the  acquisition  of  abstruse 
learning  while  neglecting  more  important  studies,  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  factitious  and  affected  originality.  I 
attribute  this  to  a  genuine  spirit  of  contradiction  in 
Gourmont  himself  and  to  the  influence  of  Huysmans  and 
Villiers  de  Lisle  Adam. 
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It  is  good  that  both  artist  and  critic  should  refuse  to 
accept  current  values  without  examination,  that  they 
should  resist  the  forces  which  always  try  to  bend  them  to 
inferior  service.  But  it  is  bad  for  either  always  to  reject 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  merely  because  it  is  a  majority. 
Gourmont  w’ilfully  made  himself  “  precious.”  He 
affected  to  prefer  the  Latin  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  classics,  not  because  he  had  made  a  profound  study 
of  Latin  literature  and  had  gradually  come  to  make  this 
startling  reversal  of  judgment;  but  because  it  was  a 
minority  opinion,  a  fad  of  his  friend,  J.  K.  Huysmans. 
Huysmans  was  not  a  Latin  scholar.  He  borrowed  most 
of  his  information  from  a  learned  German.  He  had  never 
read  the  authors  he  criticised  so  dogmatically.  The 
young  Gourmont  was  uncritical  enough  to  be  duped  by 
Huysmans.  He  wasted  much  time  in  the  vast  folios  of 
the  Abbd  Migne,  and  produced  a  commented  anthology 
of  mediaeval  Latin  poetry,  a  book  not  without  interest  to 
an  ordinary  reader,  but  one  which  is  passed  over  with  silent 
contempt  by  scholars.  This  is  an  example  of  the  over¬ 
prolonged  immaturity  of  Gourmont’s  mind.  He  was  too 
long  extricating  himself  from  this  and  other  intellectual 
blind  alleys. 

Huysmans  and  Villiers  were  both  disappointed  men. 
Nothing  is  more  unfortunate  for  a  young  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  author  than  a  strong  influence  from  older  authors 
who  have  failed,  either  as  men  or  as  artists.  One  occa¬ 
sionally  sees  a  writer  of  some  promise  ruined  by  an 
uncritical  admiration  and  friendship  for  a  disappointed 
senior  who  imbues  the  younger  man  with  all  his  personal 
enmities,  all  his  whims  and  fads,  all  his  feelings  of  bitter¬ 
ness  against  the  world.  With  the  candour  of  youth,  the 
young  writer  accepts  discontented  grumblings  as  sober 
facts;  and,  with  the  reckless  generosity  of  youth,  makes 
this  lost  cause  his  own.  Something  of  the  kind  happened 
to  Gourmont  in  his  friendship  for  Huysmans  and  Villiers. 
If  he  had  thrown  off  their  influence  before  thirty  no  very 
great  harm  would  have  been  done.  But  the  influence 
lasted  until  he  was  nearly  forty  and,  although  he  did 
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eventually  conquer  his  independence  and  attain  his  own 
originality,  he  was  damaged  by  a  perhaps  regrettable 
association. 

From  Huysmans,  Gourmont  acquired  his  youthful 
affectations  of  style  and  the  querulous  tone  of  his  early 
criticism.  No  man,  who  has  understood  the  lessons  of 
humane  letters,  wishes  to  quarrel  about  them;  and  no 
man  of  spirit  will  allow  himself  to  be  sneered  into  admiring 
a  novelty  which  does  not  please  him.  By  adopting  such 
methods  the  young  Gourmont  alienated  sympathies  from 
himself  and  from  the  cause  he  defended.  What  is  admir¬ 
able  in  him  is  that  his  good  sense  finally  triumphed  and 
that  he  learned  at  length  to  criticise  as  a  man  of  letters, 
not  as  a  querulous  schoolboy. 

From  Villiers,  Gourmont  acquired  many  of  his  question¬ 
able  early  tastes  in  literature.  Villiers  was  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  author,  with  a  good  deal  more  talent  than  he  was 
then  allowed.  But  he  was  a  bigot,  a  fantastic,  and  utterly 
uncritical  in  any  good  sense,  though  he  continually  found 
fault  with  most  things.  He  initiated  Gourmont  into  his 
own  taste  for  flamboyant  mysticism,  his  exaggerated 
application  of  the  principles  of  subjective  idealism,  his 
admiration  for  the  flowery  portions  of  Poe’s  prose 
writings,  and  his  hatred  for  all  positive  thought.  As  a 
result  the  young  Gourmont  accepted  the  opinions  of  a 
literary  sect,  when  he  thought  he  was  defending  a  glorious 
new  development  of  French  literature.  Much  that  one 
deplores  in  his  work  comes  from  this  sectarian  spirit.  He 
was  eventually  saved  from  it  by  his  intellectual  curiosity, 
by  his  regard  for  truth,  and,  probably,  by  the  energetic 
influence  of  Nietzsche.  The  theory  of  the  transvaluation 
of  values  must  have  been  very  welcome  to  a  man  who 
delighted  to  find  as  many  sides  to  a  question  as  possible. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reject  the  whole  of  Gourmont’s  work 
before  1898,  nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that  his  attitude  was 
completely  insincere  or  that  he  abruptly  changed.  The 
Gourmont  I  now  value  is  the  mature  Gourmont  of 
Promenades  Philo  so  phiques  and  Promenades  Litthaires, 
of  the  Chemin  de  Velours,  of  La  Culture  des  1d6es,  and 
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of  the  Dialogue  des  Amateurs.  The  maturity  of  Gour- 
mont  really  dates  from  the  time  when  he  at  length  learned 
the  necessity  for  limitation,  when  he  abandoned  the  hope¬ 
less  ambition  of  knowing  and  experiencing  everything. 
When  he  made  that  decision  he  tacitly  gave  his  adhesion 
to  the  tradition  of  his  race. 

There  is  evolution  in  Gourmont’s  development  and, 
vastly  as  he  changed,  there  is  no  sudden  break.  More¬ 
over,  there  was  a  basis  of  sincerity  even  in  his  affectations, 
by  which  I  mean  that  they  were  at  least  consistent  with 
his  general  attitude  at  the  time.  At  most  periods  of  his 
literary  career  he  strove  to  harmonise  logical  reason, 
experimental  truth,  and  the  intuitions  of  sentiment.  Not 
unnaturally  one  or  the  other  predominated  at  various 
times,  and  at  different  periods  of  his  life  they  meant  very 
different  things  to  him.  Take  a  cross-section  of  his  work 
in  any  epoch  and  you  will  find  that  in  all  its  genres  it  is 
consistent.  Similarly  there  is  a  sort  of  consistency  in  his 
work  as  a  whole,  though  the  consistency  is  complex.  The 
general  trend  of  his  advance  from  one  position  to  another 
can  be  traced,  but  he  wandered  by  all  the  side  paths  instead 
of  taking  the  direct  road. 

He  moved  from  the  acceptance  of  the  extreme  conse¬ 
quences  of  subjective  idealism  to  a  position  where  he  could 
actually  say  that  the  essentials  of  philosophy  were  to  be 
found  in  the  French  eighteenth  century,  and  that  the 
Germans  from  Kant  to  Schopenhauer  had  added  only  un¬ 
necessary  metaphysical  trimmings.  That,  it  may  be  said, 
proves  he  was  no  philosopher.  It  certainly  seems  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  much  of  a  metaphysician.  Possibly 
he  accepted  his  subjective  idealism  on  trust  from  Villiers 
and  did  not  ever  thoroughly  comprehend  it. 

Let  us  look  at  him  when  he  was  the  uncompromising 
subjective  realist,  when  the  universe  was  a  creation  of 
M.  de  Gourmont’s  consciousness.  For  him  nothing  existed 
except  as  he  perceived  it;  consequently,  nothing  mattered 
to  him  except  his  perception.  “  A  man  knows  only  his  own 
intelligence,”  wrote  Gourmont  in  1891,  “only  himself,  the 
sole  reality,  his  special  and  unique  world  .  .  .  nothing 
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occurs  outside  the  perceptive  subject;  all  I  think  is  real; 
the  sole  reality  is  thought.”  What  is  the  result  of  this 
doctrine.^  Politically  it  leads  to  anarchy,  and  Gourmont 
then  professed  a  sort  of  dilettante  anarchism.  It  leads  to 
a  denial  of  the  validity  of  science,  for  science  assumes  that 
there  is  something  objective  to  be  known.  And  Gourmont 
at  that  time  spoke  scornfully  of  science.  In  its  place  he 
entertained  a  vague  mysticism,  a  vague  religiosity.  The 
only  standard  of  criticism,  either  of  literature  or  ideas,  was 
his  own  subjective  impression.  Villiers  was  greater  than 
Voltaire,  Mallarme  superior  to  Moliere,  because  Gourmont 
happened  to  “  perceive  ”  so  at  the  moment  of  writing. 
Even  writing  itself  was  solely  for  his  own  satisfaction;  it 
was  a  purely  subjective  entertainment.  (Whether  the 
publication  was  also  purely  subjective  he  did  not  stop  to 
enquire.)  Applied  to  creative  literature  the  idea  was  also 
fertile.  Poetry  need  have  no  meaning  except  for  the  poet 
himself,  and  consequently  Gourmont  crooned  long  and 
sometimes  melodious  “  litanies  ”  which  have  no  particular 
meaning.  The  novel  naturally  could  not  reproduce  a  non¬ 
existent  objective  W'orld,  and  so  it  became  the  cerebral 
adventures  of  M.  de  Gourmont.  Small  wonder  he  was 
bored.  To  appreciate  his  escape  you  must  recollect  that 
a  large  number  of  Gourmont’s  contemporaries  remained 
permanently  lost  in  the  mist.  Whether  Gourmont  ever 
disposed  of  his  metaphysical  problem  I  do  not  know. 
He  made  two  or  three  fruitless  attempts,  and  then  decided, 
like  Voltaire  before  him,  that  metaphysics  are  vain,  “  the 
art  of  reasoning  about  that  which  we  do  not  know.”  At 
all  events  he  abandoned  his  “  precious  ”  manner.  Nietzsche 
or  his  own  common  sense  shocked  him  out  of  his  religiosity, 
which  was  never  a  spiritual  conviction  but  merely  an 
affectation  of  vestments,  incense  and  plain-song.  He 
became  interested  in  biology  and  physics,  in  the  study  of 
grammar  and  philology;  his  essays  making  known  recent 
discoveries,  and  his  own  ideas  about  them  attracted  atten¬ 
tion.  He  ceased  to  be  bored ;  he  ceased  to  argue  that  his 
own  small  literary  set  held  a  monopoly  of  talent ;  he  turned 
from  Gotteschalkus  to  Lucretius,  from  Hello  to  Renan, 
from  Huysmans  to  Sainte-Beuve.  He  composed  his 
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essay  on  the  philosophy  of  happiness  and  planned  that 
panegyric  of  the  classic  mind  already  quoted.  The 
Voltairean  who  dwells  somewhere  in  every  Frenchman 
came  to  the  surface.  He  was  witty  where  formerly  he  had 
only  sneered,  and  instead  of  a  monstrous  interest  in  his  own 
“  Perceptive  Subject  ”  he  found  interest  in  the  intellectual 
life  going  on  about  him.  In  place  of  the  “  cerebral  adven¬ 
tures  ”  of  his  novel  Sixiine  he  produced  Une  Nidt  au 
Luxembourg,  a  pagan  version  of  Christianity  which  would 
have  made  Voltaire’s  wig  stand  on  end,  and,  except  under 
the  tolerance  of  the  Third  Republic,  would  have  led  either 
to  prison  or  the  stake.  He  earnestly  defended  the  Jesuits 
on  the  paradoxical  grounds  that  they  were  the  least 
Christian  of  all  Christians,  and,  which  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able,  brought  evidence  to  prove  the  point.  If  there  is  still 
excess  here  it  comes  from  too  ruthless  a  devotion  to  logical 
reason,  a  devotion  only  completely  admirable  in  monks  and 
scientific  specialists.  In  life  and  in  art,  in  politics  and  in 
morals,  logical  reason  must  be  tempered  by  the  intuitions 
of  sentiment. 


Ill 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  among  his  ideas  are  the 
theory  of  “  the  dissociation  of  ideas  ”  and  the  idea  of  a 
“  law  of  an  intellectual  constant.”  Neither  of  these  is 
wholly  original.  For  example,  Keats  played  with  the  idea 
of  a  law  of  an  intellectual  constant  in  his  letter  to  Rice, 
of  the  25th  March,  1818.  Dissociation  of  ideas  is  a  purely 
logical  process.  Probably  it  was  suggested  to  Gourmont 
by  his  reading  among  mediaeval  schoolmen  or,  still  more 
likely,  by  the  Jesuit  casuists.  It  is  really  a  process  of 
drawing  subtle  distinctions. 

Gourmont  expounds  his  theory  of  the  dissociation  of 
ideas  as  follows : 

There  are  two  ways  of  thinking.  Either  you  accept  ideas  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  ideas  as  they  are  in  general  use,  or,  on  your  own  account,  you 
form  new  associations  and,  which  is  rarer,  original  dissociations  of  ideas. 
You  imagine  new  relations  between  old  ideas  and  old  images;  or  you 
separate  old  ideas  and  old  images  united  by  tradition,  examine  them  one 
by  one,  even  if  you  reform  them  into  an  infinity  of  new  combinations 
which  may  again  be  split  up.  In  the  field  of  facts  and  experiment  these 
operations  are  limited  by  the  resistance  of  matter  and  the  law  of  physics; 
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in  the  purely  intellectual  field  they  must  submit  to  logic;  but  since  logic 
itself  is  an  intellectual  structure  it  is  almost  infinitely  obliging. 

Some  associations  of  ideas  are  so  durable  that  they  appear  eternal. 
They  are  usually  called  “  commonplaces.”  \  commonplace  is  something 
more  and  something  less  than  a  banality;  it  is  a  banality,  but  sometimes 
unavoidable ;  it  is  a  banality,  but  so  universally  accepted  that  it  is  called 
a  truth.  Most  truths  which  fly  about  the  world  may  be  considered  as 
commonplaces — that  is,  associations  of  ideas  common  to  a  great  many 
men,  and  such  that  hardly  one  of  these  men  would  dare  to  break  inten¬ 
tionally.  Man,  in  spite  of  his  tendency  towards  mendacity,  has  a  great 
respect  for  what  he  calls  truth ;  truth  is  his  travelling  staff  in  life,  common¬ 
places  are  the  bread  in  his  scrip,  the  wine  in  his  bottle.  Deprived  of 
commonplaces,  men  would  find  themselves  defenceless,  helpless  and  with¬ 
out  food.  They  need  truths  so  much  that  they  adopt  new  truths  without 
abandoning  old  truths,  and  so  the  mind  of  a  civilised  man  is  a  museum 
of  contradictory  truths. 

few  analytical  minds  have  attempted  in  vain  to  draw  up  an  inventory 
of  their  contradictions ;  to  each  objection  of  reason  sentiment  immediately 
finds  a  good  excuse,  for  sentiments,  as  M.  Ribot  has  shown,  are  the 
strongest  things  in  us,  and  represent  permanence  and  continuity. 

Man  associates  ideas  not  according  to  logic,  according  to  verifiable 
exactitude,  but  according  to  his  pleasure  and  his  interest.  And  conse¬ 
quently  many  truths  are  nothing  but  prejudices. 

What  he  means  is  that  there  are  numbers  of  ideas  float¬ 
ing  about  in  people’s  minds,  vague,  general  ideas,  like 
the  idea  of  justice,  the  idea  of  truth,  the  idea  of  honour, 
the  idea  of  an  idea,  and  so  on.  Unquestionably  these 
ideas  have  a  considerable  influence  on  human  conduct. 
By  dissociating  them  Gourmont  meant  an  attempt  to 
analyse  them  into  their  true,  not  their  conventional, 
elements.  Let  me  give  one  brief  example  of  this  method 
in  practice.  Gourmont  says  : 

The  idea  of  liberty  as  presented  to  us  by  politicians  is  one  of  these 
incoherences.  When  we  hear  the  word  we  hardly  understand  anything 
except  political  liberty,  and  yet  it  appears  as  if  all  the  liberties  a  civilised 
man  can  enjoy  are  contained  in  this  ambiguous  expression.  The  pure 
idea  of  liberty  is  like  the  pure  idea  of  justice ;  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  us 
in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  Neither  man  nor  Nature  is  free,  any 
more  than  man  and  Nature  are  just.  Reasoning  has  no  hold  on  such 
ideas.  To  express  them  is  to  assert  them,  but  they  would  necessarily 
falsify  every  argument  into  which  they  were  brought.  Reduced  to  its  social 
sense,  the  idea  of  liberty  is  still  imperfectly  dissociated ;  there  is  no  general 
idea  of  it,  and  it  is  hard  to  form  one,  since  the  liberty  of  an  individual 
is  only  exerted  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  others.  At  one  time  liberty 
was  called  privilege,  and  that  perhaps  is  its  true  name ;  even  to-day, 
one  of  our  relative  liberties,  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  is  a  collection  of  privi¬ 
leges  ;  the  liberty  of  speech  granted  to  advocates  is  also  a  privilege ;  so  is 
the  liberty  of  trade  unions. 
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In  the  course  of  my  duties  as  a  servant  of  the  Press  I 
am  frequently  called  upon  to  judge  books  and  novels  by 
young  men  and  women — and  old  ones,  too — which  offer  a 
distracted  world  the  one  and  infallible  recipe  for  salvation. 
These  infallible  recipes  are  surprisingly  various.  Lady 
novelists  are  usually  in  favour  of  Love,  Love  with  a  large 
“  L  ”  for  the  cosmos,  and  love  with  a  small  “  1  ”  for  the 
erring  but  amiable  hero.  Others  think  that  all  will  be  well 
if  only  we  can  identify  the  “  /  ”  with  the  “  not  /.”  Some 
advocate  practical  measures  :  the  abolition  of  all  machines, 
or  the  abolition  of  the  Renaissance,  or  the  destruction  of 
libraries  and  professors,  or  the  unlimited  fabrication  of 
paper  credit,  I  have  read  a  book  which  hinted  that  the 
world  would  be  saved  if  only  the  great  merchants  of 
London  and  the  North  of  England  could  be  made  to 
believe  in  fairy-tales;  and  the  book  was  not  written  by  a 
company  promoter.  Recently  the  word  has  gone  forth 
that  the  world  is  to  be  saved  by  abolishing  democracy  and 
setting  up  a  new  autocracy.  You  and  I  and  the  rest  of 
the  herd  are  to  be  sternly  reduced  to  our  proper  spheres 
of  insignificance,  while  these  paper  autocrats  revive  the 
glories  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ming  dynasty.  It  needs 
no  spirit  from  the  vasty  deep  to  tell  us  that  all  these  alleged 
ideas  are  fudge.  Still,  a  candid  and  guileless  mind  might 
have  its  doubts.  To  resolve  them  apply  Gourmont’s 
method  of  dissociation.  It  is  warranted  to  analyse  almost 
any  chimera  into  its  original  element  of  tepid  air. 

Gourmont  says  of  Herbert  Spencer  : 

The  glory  of  Spencer  is  that  he  brought  the  idea  of  evolution  into  general 
philosophy.  If  he  did  not  invent  this  idea,  he  clarified  it,  perhaps  exces¬ 
sively,  and  gave  it  at  least  a  very  great  dialectical  value.  It  is  an  old  idea, 
a  primitive  idea,  the  normal  idea  by  which  men  naturally  explain  the 
present  universe.  Lamarck  first  gave  it  a  concrete  form ;  it  is  the  basis 
of  his  zoological  philosophy.  Then  Lyell  contributed  geology  to  it.  Then 
came  Spencer,  who  tried  to  bend  to  it  the  whole  world  of  phenomena. 

The  philosophers  before  Socrates  and  Plato  are  quite  clearly  evolutionists. 
The  recent  notion  that  terrestrial  fauna  derive  from  marine  fauna  is 
advanced  by  .Anaximander,  who,  moreover,  enlarged  the  idea  of  evolution 
to  include  the  sidereal  world.  Plato  and  the  Christians  destroyed  Science, 
which  had  to  be  reconquered  bit  by  bit  by  constant  effort,  perpetually 
hindered  by  theological  despotism,  which  is  even  more  dangerous,  because 
of  the  mask  of  intellectual  illusion  it  puts  on  to  seduce  simple  and  candid 
minds. 
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spencer,  then,  links  up  across  the  centuries  ancient  and  modern  science. 
Had  he  realised  this7  his  optimism  would  no  doubt  have  dwindled  to  modest 
proportions,  for,  instead  of  thinking  of  progress  as  a  straight  line,  he 
would  have  sent  it  passing  into  the  future  in  chance  curves  which  might 
just  as  easily  lead  to  retrogression  as  to  expansion.  If  his  mind  dwelt  on 
these  contradictions  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  He  lacked  the  courage 
to  look  the  sphinx  steadily  in  the  eyes,  to  conceive  a  blind,  indifferent, 
strictly  material  evolution,  stripped  of  all  sentimental,  hedonist,  progres- 
sivist  and  humanitarian  frippery.  He  never  rose  to  the  height  where  the 
point  of  view  is  purely  scientific ;  evolution  must  satisfy  his  heart,  be  bene¬ 
ficent,  have  as  its  object  Man,  his  moralisation,  his  happiness.  He  dreamed 
in  all  seriousness  of  a  happy  race  of  men,  simmering  in  the  joy  of  life,  like 
a  w’eevil  in  flour.  Herbert  Spencer  is  even  more  responsible  than  Comte 
for  the  idea  of  a  paradisical  finality,  which  men  to-day  dream  of  stupidly 
for  a  remote  posterity,  which  doubtless  will  scorn  their  folly. 

Here,  as  a  conclusion,  are  two  of  his  aphorisms : 

Social  revolutionaries  make  me  think  of  a  man  whose  piano  is  out  of  tune, 
who  says  :  “  Let  us  smash  up  this  piano  and  throw  its  pieces  in  the  fire ; 
and  then  we’ll  install  an  .^^olian  harp.” 

Posterity  is  like  a  schoolboy  condemned  to  learn  a  hundred  lines  of  verse 
by  heart.  He  remembers  ten  and  stammers  a  few  syllables  of  the  rest. 
The  ten  lines  are  fame ;  the  rest  is  literary  history. 


THE  LINHAY  ON  THE  DOWNS 
By  Henry  Williamson 

On  the  high  down  above  the  sea,  in  the  corner  of  the  last 
rough  grazing  field,  stands  a  linhay,  half  fallen  into  ruin. 
It  is  built  of  boles  of  spruce  fir,  unhewn  but  barked,  and 
boarded  with  rough  wooden  boards.  It  has  a  roof  of 
corrugated  iron.  The  roof  is  intact,  but  many  of  the 
wooden  boards  have  fallen  with  the  rusted  nails.  Those 
boards  remaining  are  green  and  damp,  and  shaggy  with 
grey  lichens. 

The  linhay  had  been  built  with  its  eastern  end  open 
for  bullocks  to  shelter  in  stormy  weather,  but  the  gentle¬ 
man  farmer  had  sold  the  down  with  his  other  land  after 
the  Great  War,  and  the  new  owner  had  let  it  fall  ruinous. 
Battering  winds  and  rain  straight  from  off  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  hot  sun  of  summer,  had  warped  and  rotted  the 
boards  and  opened  two  other  walls  to  the  weather. 

On  windy  days  buzzard  hawks  lie  over  the  down  on 
crooked  wings,  watching  for  rabbits  in  the  heather  slope 
below;  or  turn  and  glide  over  the  line  of  the!  hill.  It  is 
a  beautiful  and  desolate  place,  where  the  spirit  can  spread 
itself  wide  and  airy  as  the  sea  and  the  sky. 

One  morning  I  set  out  for  the  linhay  with  a  companion. 
As  we  climbed  the  road  to  Windwhistle  Cross  the  wind 
blew  harder,  and  found  cold  places  in  our  clothes.  Past 
the  spinney  the  way  lay  over  fields,  cutting  across  the 
broad  and  rushing  gale.  I  was  more  hardened  than  my 
companion,  who  covered  her  face  with  her  gloved  hands 
and  walked  with  bowed  head.  After  a  while  we  reached  a 
wall  of  stone  and  earth,  tunnelled  by  rabbits,  and  lying 
broken  in  gaps.  The  wind,  seeking  to  level  all  things, 
was  whipping  up  bits  of  stone  and  earth  over  the  wall, 
and  we  had  to  shield  our  eyes.  Plants  growing  on  the 
crumbling  riband  of  earth  remaining  on  the  top  of  the 
stones  were  pressed  tightly  down,  guarding  their  leaves 
among  the  mosses  from  the  stripping  storms.  White 
splashes  marked  the  stones,  where  in  still  weather  the 
buzzards  had  waited  and  watched  for  rabbits  to  lollop 
out  of  their  buries. 
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I  We  reached  the  ruined  linhay  and  realised  it  would  give 
no  shelter  for  a  fire,  as  in  other  expeditions.  The  hollow 
was  frigid  in  shadow  and  scoured  by  the  wind.  The  last 
stone  wall  before  the  heather  and  brambles  of  the  wild 
seaward  slope  stood  a  few  strides  away,  and  behind  this 
we  sat  down  and  rested.  An  easy  matter  to  break  the 
old  boards  with  a  fifty-pound  slab  of  ironstone  fallen 
from  the  wall,  but  not  so  easy  to  make  a  fire.  Half  a  box 
of  matches  and  chips  sliced  with  a  knife,  however,  changed 
the  acrid  smoke  of  deal-wood  into  flame,  and  the  flame 
into  red  and  black  brittle  embers,  which  wasted  in  sparks 
over  the  grass. 

While  we  were  n;iunching  our  sandwiches  in  the  sunshine 
my  companion,  who  had  been  staring  into  the  shadow-cut 
interior  of  the  linhay  ten  yards  away,  asked  me  if  I  saw 
i  anything  above  a  stone  against  the  inner  wall.  Yes,  I 
saw  a  pair  of  ears  upraised,  and  a  dark  brown  eye  below 
them. 

I  stood  up,  and  the  ears  went  dowm  flat ;  but  the  brown 
eye  continued  to  watch.  A  rabbit  was  squatting  there. 

I  sat  down  out  of  the  wind,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
ears  were  raised  again.  The  wind  tore  at  the  flames  and 
rocked  a  loose  stone  on  the  wall  behind  us.  It  was  blowing 
harder.  We  moved  away,  spreading  a  raincoat  before  a 
I  derelict  plough  which  old  grasses  had  partly  covered. 
Seagulls,  shifting  and  slanting  in  swift,  uneven  gliding, 
began  to  appear  above  our  heads,  first  in  pairs,  and  then 
in  many  numbers.  The  sunlight  was  put  out,  and  it  was 
instantly  chilly.  I  got  up  and  looked  over  the  wall, 
f  I  saw  a  grand  and  terrible  sight.  The  headland  which  lay 
!  out  into  the  bay,  dark  and  puny  under  the  vastness  of  sky 
that  seemed  to  begin  just  beyond  my  feet,  was  blurred  and 
lost.  Beyond,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  extended  sands  below, 
where  hundreds  of  gulls  were  standing  still  and  tiny  as 
scattered  whitish  seeds,  all  was  chaos.  It  was  as  though 
the  sky  was  falling,  as  though  a  monstrous  spectre  had 
risen  out  of  the  vast  sea  and  was  moving  to  overthrow  the 
i  land. 

We  picked  up  our  raincoats,  gathered  them  back  from 
I  the  wind,  and  allowed  ourselves  to  be  billowed  into  the 
I  VOL.  CXXII.  N.S.  u 
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linhay.  The  air-blows  thudded  against  the  boards  of  the 
intact  side — the  shippen  was  open  west,  south  and  east, 
except  for  the  round  support  posts,  gnawn  with  damp  at 
the  base,  which  remained  upright.  Wind  rebounding 
from  the  single  wall  flung  over  us  like  a  comber,  dropping 
dust  and  straw-specks  in  our  ears  and  the  corners  of  our 
eyes.  It  was  cold  on  the  rough  trodden  floor,  whereon  lay 
flakes  of  frayed  board  and  dried  dung  of  bullocks.  The 
slabs  of  stone  lay  against  the  wall,  about  six  inches  from 
the  bottom  board,  and  in  the  space  the  rabbit  was 
crouching,  its  ears  pressed  on  its  shoulders,  its  life 
quivering  behind  the  staring  dark  eyes. 

The  headland  was  gone;  the  sky  was  falling.  Beyond 
the  forming  ridges  of  distant  waves  the  sea  seemed  to  be 
taking  on  a  wrinkled  dull  grey  skin,  like  molten  lead  in  a 
trough ;  and  as  we  watched,  the  falling  blackness  was  riven, 
and  in  the  rift  a  snout  arose,  and  spread  upwards  into  the 
shape  of  a  funnel  as  it  travelled  over  the  surf  to  the  shore. 
We  saw  the  tiny  white  seeds  sprout  with  wings,  and  settle 
on  the  sands  again.  The  open  linhay  trembled,  and  we 
buttoned  our  coats  to  the  neck. 

A  ladder  was  fixed  to  the  middle  post  of  one  side  of  the 
linhay,  leading  to  the  tallat,  or  loft,  through  an  open  trap 
door  seven  feet  above  our  heads.  We  climbed  up,  and 
were  in  an  open  space  crossed  by  rafters  under  slanting 
corrugated  iron  sheets,  lit  at  the  seaward  end  by  a  window 
frame  without  glass.  The  floor  was  rotten  in  places. 
Wooden  pegs  of  snares,  some  with  tarnished  brass-wire 
loops,  were  thrown  in  one  corner,  with  a  sack.  ,The  skull 
of  a  mouse,  with  brittle  bones  interlocked  in  greyish  fur, 
lay  on  one  beam,  where  an  owl  had  roosted.  I  looked 
through  a  break  in  the  floor;  the  rabbit  was  still  beside  the 
stone. 

Wind-noises  ran  through  the  bleak  tallat,  coming  in  at 
the  eaves,  the  floor  cracks,  the  window  frame  stripped  of 
putty  and  paint,  where  owls  had  perched.  They  filled  the 
loft,  like  the  hollow  and  curious  voices  of  straying  things, 
never  of  the  earth  or  its  life.  The  light  drained  from  the 
rafters,  the  floor,  each  other’s  face.  The  plaining  voices 
were  lost  in  the  buffets  on  the  iron  roof.  The  skull  of  the 
mouse  rolled  on  the  beam,  and  the  bones  fell  aslant,  join- 
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ing  a  trickle  of  broken  straws  along  the  floor.  My  com¬ 
panion  wrapped  her  coat  closer  round  her  legs.  I  peered 
through  an  empty  square  of  the  window,  and  saw  greyness 
rushing  up  the  heather  slope  of  the  down.  I  saw  the  fire 
by  the  wall,  already  gutted  of  embers,  kicked  as  though  by 
an  invisible  foot.  The  charred  lengths  of  board,  flecked 
with  yellow  and  red  points  of  flame,  rose  up  and  flew 
yards,  and  fell  flat,  smoking  violently  in  the  grass. 

The  voices  wailed  and  shrieked,  seeming  to  dissolve  the 
substance  of  the  tallat  in  a  pallor  of  darkness.  Straw 
specks  and  mice  bones  whirled  on  the  floor,  suddenly  to 
rise  up  and  scatter.  The  linhay  was  shuddering  in  the 
wind.  Would  the  inner  core  of  its  uprights  hold  in  the 
storm?  I  trod  a  careful  way  to  the  trap-door,  and  the  wind 
threw  up  the  wide  skirt  of  the  raincoat  into  my  face. 

We  waited,  our  backs  to  the  screaming  draughts  racing 
up  the  corrugations  of  the  iron  roof.  Suddenly  a  hatch  in 
the  walled  angle  above  the  trap-door  burst  its  wooden  latch 
and  flung  half  open,  before  wedging  against  the  floor,  and 
shaking  on  the  ragged  grass  background  of  the  field  below. 
An  amazing  object  moved  slowly  across  the  grassy 
rectangle  cut  by  the  lichen-frayed  door !  My  companion 
also  saw  it  and  clutched  my  arm. 

The  object  moved  on  three  thin  legs,  with  a  hop  that 
threw  its  head  up  and  down  with  a  roll  and  a  flop.  It 
paused,  got  its  hind  legs  under  it,  and  took  another  hop 
forward,  dragging  something  on  the  ground.  Each  for- 
I  ward  movement,  which  needed  about  five  seconds  to  pre¬ 
pare,  took  it  perhaps  six  inches  nearer  shelter.  By  its  head 
and  tail  it  was  a  fox — but  was  it  a  fox?  The  tail  hung 
like  a  piece  of  old  rope,  the  small  head  was  almost  without 
hair,  the  ribs  showed  under  creases  of  skin  muddy  and 
stuck  with  tufts,  through  which  the  sharp  points  of 
shoulders  and  hips  seemed  about  to  break  with  the  weight 
of  the  swelled  body.  I  had  just  turned  my  glass  into 
focus  and  seen  that  it  was  a  vixen  dragging  the  chain  and 
iron  peg  of  a  rusty  rabbit  gin  clamped  on  its  foreleg  when 
the  first  hail  smote  the  roof  with  an  immense  clattering 
crash,  and  the  linhay  rocked  with  the  hollow  thunder  of  the 
wind.  I  feared  it  would  turn  over,  crumple,  and  be  carried 
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through  the  stone  wall  immediately  behind.  The  field 
space  below  the  door  was  a  grey  blank;  the  day  was  torn 
up  and  hurtling  past  us.  Jets  of  icy  air  were  driven 
through  the  floor  and  up  between  body  and  clothes.  The 
sack  slid  over  the  green  and  rotting  floorboards,  reached 
the  square  of  the  trap-door,  jumped  to  the  rafters,  on  which 
it  moulded  itself  before  falling.  It  was  snatched  through 
the  hatch.  I  yelled  in  my  companion’s  ear  that  it  would 
be  best  to  stand  by  that  hatch,  to  jump  clear  when  the 
linhay  should  buckle  and  rise.  I  took  her  by  the  hand, 
cold  as  stone,  and  guided  her  along  one  of  the  joists  lest 
the  floor  break  under  our  shoes. 

We  had  reached  the  eastern  end  when  the  black  of  the 
storm  fell  on  the  down.  Immediately  we  were  under  a 
torrent.  I  saw  alarm  with  the  misery  in  the  dim  face  beside 
mine.  The  linhay  was  lurching  under  the  falling  flood. 
Skits  blown  in  from  the  open  window  tasted  salt  on  my 
lips.  And  the  sea  was  a  mile  away,  at  the  end  of  a  down¬ 
ward  slant  of  fifteen  degrees  !  It  must  have  been  a  water¬ 
spout  we  saw  rising  in  the  rift. 

The  earth  under  the  linhay  was  awash.  The  water  ran 
in  wrinkled  sheets  prickled  with  rain.  I  could  see  nothing 
of  fox  or  rabbit.  The  smashing  of  wood  for  the  fire  had 
given  me  warmth,  but  this  warmth  was  used  and  gone 
after  five  more  minutes  in  the  tallat.  My  companion  was 
rigid,  as  though  being  enclosed  in  an  icicle;  her  teeth 
chattered.  The  wind  pushed  thorns  under  our  nails  and 
in  our  jawbones,  and  drew  its  brambles  down  our  ears  and 
cheeks.  Our  toes  were  broken  in  glacial  gins. 

There  was  no  grandeur  in  the  elements  now;  imagina¬ 
tion  was  disharmonised  from  the  sun.  Nature  was  in¬ 
different  to  the  sufferings  of  all  life.  I  could  bear  the 
screeching  icy  jets  with  fortitude,  but  my  companion 
suffered,  having  no  dolorous  background  in  memory  to 
make  the  present  ineffectual.  In  that  background  for  me 
were  days  and  nights  in  water  and  clay  sludge  to  the  waist, 
with  death  above  the  leafless  winter  hedge  shot  stooping- 
high;  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  weeks  and  months 
without  hope,  without  liberty — life  with  neither  present  nor 
future,  worse  than  death,  for  death  was  release — life  more 
terrible  than  being  in  a  gin,  for  God  has  blessed  Man 
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with  the  power  to  reason,  and  I  knew  that  if  I  sought 
release,  and  failed,  or  escaped  from  killing  men  I  did  not 
hate,  nor  had  ever  seen  before,  I  would  be  caught  and 
shot  before  sunrise  in  peacetime  clothes,  with  a  bandage 
over  my  eyes  and  a  white  paper  mark  pinned  opposite  my 
heart  still  joined  in  spirit  to  the  mother  who  bore  me  in 
pain  and  after-joy,  and  my  name  and  my  regiment  would 
be  read  out  on  three  successive  parades  to  every  soldier 
in  the  British  Army  in  that  alien  country.  Those 
memories  of  1914,  and  later  ones  far,  far  worse,  made  a 
background  in  endurance  for  the  human  spirit  that  had 
suffered  and  survived  them.  The  pain  as  of  thorns 
pushed  under  finger  nails  was  nothing — it  would  pass. 

The  linhay  withstood  the  storm,  as  it  had  others,  held 
by  the  stout  cores  of  its  upright  posts.  The  day  began 
to  grow  again  in  the  glacial  twilight  of  the  loft.  Old 
boards  grew  swiftly  green,  the  battering  on  the  roof  sud¬ 
denly  ceased  with  a  few  lingering  taps  against  the  iron 
sheets.  Drops  falling  by  the  empty  squares  of  the  window 
were  white,  they  glittered ! — and  blue  and  white  sea  and 
sky  were  beyond. 

Kneeling  down  and  moving  my  face  to  a  crack  between 
the  floorboards  I  looked  for  rabbit  and  fox.  Sight  was 
{  limited,  so  I  crawled  stiffly  (sometimes  blowing  through 
I  my  half-clenched  hands  for  warmth)  to  the  trap,  and 
peered  over.  The  floor  of  the  shippen  was  like  the  Salient 
in  the  winter  of  1917,  seen  from  a  low-flying  aeroplane. 
Hoof-holes,  shapeless  and  trodden  into  one  another,  were 
filled  with  water  to  their  broken  edges.  Wind  wrinkled 
the  sky-gleams  by  the  posts.  Against  the  inner  wall  the 
vixen  sat,  on  one  of  the  slabs  of  ironstone.  Her  back 

[  and  neck  were  curved  like  a  snail-shell,  and  her  nose 
I  touched  the  mud.  She  was  shivering  with  every  breath. 
The  foot  of  the  broken  foreleg  and  the  gin  that  gripped  it 
were  in  the  mud.  Beside  her  on  the  other  slab,  about 
eighteen  inches  away,  sat  the  rabbit.  It  looked  about  it 
with  the  relaxed  movements  and  expression  of  an  animal 
at  ease.  I  had  heard  of  timid  and  preying  animals  shelter- 
ing  together  innocently  during  a  storm,  but  this  was  the 
only  time  I  had  witnessed  such  a  pleasing  sight. 

A  sound  from  above,  from  my  companion,  made  vixen 
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and  rabbit  look  up  together.  We  kept  still  and  they 
relaxed.  I  saw  the  vixen  turn  her  mangy  head  towards 
the  rabbit,  which  continued  to  nibble  its  forepaw.  The 
narrow  head  began  to  droop,  and  a  voice  above  me  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  get  down.  I  had  forgotten  those  bluish 
hands,  rough  with  chilblains.  The  field  was  a  brilliant 
green,  and  steaming  in  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun. 

As  I  climbed  down  the  ladder  I  saw,  from  the  tail  of 
my  eye,  the  rabbit  in  a  series  of  splashes  crossing  to  the 
grass  beyond  the  round  posts.  It  disappeared.  The 
vixen  had  risen  on  the  stone;  her  mouth  was  open,  show¬ 
ing  her  teeth.  She  stood  on  three  legs  placed  close 
together,  swaying  to  keep  balance,  her  brush  pressed 
against  the  wall.  She  tried  to  stay  herself  with  her  broken 
leg,  but  it  gave  no  support,  and  each  time  she  nearly 
tipped  into  the  mud. 

There  used  to  live  in  the  village  an  old  trapper  who 
nearly  died  of  the  effects  of  a  fox’s  bite,  which  festered 
and  made  his  hand  swell,  and  his  joints  painful  with  inner 
corruption.  This  animal  must  have  been  feeding  on 
slugs,  beetles,  and  carrion  left  by  magpies  and  buzzards — 
rats  thrown  out  of  gins  in  cornfields,  broken  carcases  of 
rabbits — and  its  teeth  were  probably  more  dirty  than  those 
of  a  healthy  fox.  How  else  had  it  survived,  limping  for 
weeks,  or  months  (long  before  clicketing  time,  perhaps), 
dragging  the  gin  clanking  on  every  stone,  and  rattling  on 
the  hard  ground  ?  I  was  afraid  of  its  bite,  having  seen 
some  years  before  a  fox  dead  in  a  gin  with  lock-jaw. 
Better  to  kill  it  and  so  put  myself  out  of  my  misery,  for  it 
was  a  woeful  sight;  and  although  the  poor  beast  might 
have  been  used  to  its  slow  and  crippled  ways,  there  were 
the  cubs  soon  to  be  born.  Better  to  knock  the  vixen  on 
the  nose  with  my  stick  and  bury  her  under  a  heap  of 
stones. 

My  companion  and  I  ran  over  the  grass  in  the  wind  and 
the  sunshine,  swinging  our  arms  and  laughing  at  each 
other  with  the  pain  in  toes  and  fingers.  We  had  a  warm, 
dry  cottage  in  the  valley  over  the  down,  a  garden  filled 
with  vegetables,  fruit  trees,  stores  of  apples,  potatoes,  and 
wood  for  firing ;  shelves  of  books  to  read,  clothes  to  wear, 
and  flowers  to  tend  in  the  coming  spring  and  summer;  we 
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had  a  merry  little  babe  with  six  teeth,  who  watched  the 
rooks  flying  over  the  roof  with  sticks  for  their  nests, 
and  shouted  “  Dukaduk !  ”  to  them.  So  when  we  were 
warm  again  we  returned  with  the  sack  to  the  linhay,  and, 
putting  it  over  the  head  of  the  vixen,  held  her  easily  in 
her  weak  struggles,  carried  her  into  the  field,  trod  on  the 
steel  spring  to  open  the  creaking  iron  jaws  of  the  gin,  and 
lifted  out  the  paw.  An  easy  matter  to  snick  with  a  knife 
the  frayed  tendrons,  and  to  bind  the  stump  with  my  tie, 

<  securing  it  with  string.  Then  the  sack  was  pulled  away, 
rolling  over  the  vixen.  She  kicked  and  scrambled  on  her 
three  and  a  half  feet  and  faced  us,  snarling,  with  arched 
back  and  ears  laid  flat.  I  tapped  the  gin  beside  her  with 
my  stick,  and  she  snapped  at  it.  Pushing  the  end  through 
the  spring  I  drew  it  away;  she  lifted  the  stump  and  made 
the  other  foreleg  rigid,  as  though  to  resist.  Slowly  we 
walked  backwards,  drawing  the  gin  over  the  wet  grass. 
She  whined,  holding  out  a  quivering  stump.  Five  yards, 
ten  yards,  twenty  yards — slowly  we  drew  away  from  her, 
while  she  watched  with  raised  ears  and  shifting  feet. 

We  stood  still.  She  rose  and  hobbled  away,  as  though 
still  dragging  the  iron.  We  watched  her  to  the  grass-tied 
plough  under  the  wall.  Here  she  smelt  food,  and  down 
went  her  nose,  searching  for  scraps  of  bread  and  boiled 
bacon  left  by  us  for  the  birds.  We  saw  her  rolling  on  her 
back  in  the  sunlight  before  she  disappeared  through  the 
gateway  to  the  slope  of  furze  and  heather. 

When  next  we  walked  to  the  linhay,  we  saw  the  first 
swallows  flitting  over  the  seaward  slope  of  the  down.  A 
trapper  called  to  us  from  the  bank,  stopping  his  work  to 
tell  us  of  what  he  thought  was  a  very  strange  thing.  That 
morning,  visiting  his  rabbit  gins  in  the  sandhills  below, 
he  had  seen  the  prints  of  a  limping  fox,  the  marks  of 
scurry  round  the  gin  it  had  sprung,  and  the  trail  leading 
away.  How  the  bit  of  raggedy  stuff  had  got  in  the  gin 
he  couldn’t  think.  Had  he  got  it?  No,  he  had  drowed 
it  away,  not  thinking  much  of  it  at  the  time ;  ’twas  a  bit  of 
old  raggedy  black  stuff,  with  yaller  stripes  on  ’n.  Aiy, 
like  a  wasp ! 

I  knew  that  regimental  tie. 


UNKNOWN  LONDON 
By  E.  Beresford  Chancellor 


Those  who  compare  London  with  Continental  capitals 
seem  to  forget  that  there  is  really  no  ground  for  such  an 
analogy  at  all.  Here  and  there  may  be  found  spots  which 
have  a  kind  of  superficial  similarity  with  places  in  Paris 
or  Vienna  or  Amsterdam;  we  may,  for  instance,  say  that 
The  Mall  is  a  poor  thing  when  set  against  the  Champs 
Elysees,  or  that  Hyde  Park  cannot  be  matched,  is  not 
even  approached,  by  the  Bois  or  the  Prater;  or  that  the 
ornamental  water  in  St.  James’s  Park  has  an  extent  and 
beauty  beyond  all  comparison  with  the  lakes  to  be  found 
here  and  there  in  other  European  centres.  But  to  contrast 
London  with  any  other  capital  in  the  world  is  absurd 
for  one  very  adequate  reason :  London  has  long  ceased 
to  be  a  city  and  has  become  a  county.  Indeed,  so  vast  is 
it,  and  so  manifold  its  ramifications,  that  even  to  realise 
it  in  its  entirety  is  impossible.  You  may,  by  poring  over 
a  map,  obtain  a  hazy  idea  of  its  immensity;  but  even  then 
it  is  difficult  to  say  where  in  any  direction  its  boundaries 
are;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  officials  of  the  London 
County  Council  I  doubt  if  anyone  could  state  with  perfect 
assurance  where  the  City  ends  and  the  suburbs  begin. 

For,  consider;  if  we  go  west,  although  we  are  confronted 
by  the  river  at  Hammersmith,  which  might  certainly  be 
regarded  as  a  natural  limit  in  that  direction,  we  find  the 
high  road  carrying  us  away  to  Chiswick,  which  many 
people  seem  to  consider  now  as  being  as  much  an  outlying 
portion  of  the  metropolis  as,  say,  Knightsbridge  was  a 
century  ago.  In  the  north  Golders  Green  might  well  be 
supposed  to  be  (in  every  sense)  the  end  of  our  peregrina¬ 
tions  among  the  northern  heights,  but  then  there  is 
Finchley  beyond,  and  Hornsey;  and  Edmonton  in  the 
east  and  Edgware  in  the  west.  Then  Sydenham  and  the 
Norwoods  and  Tooting  and  Streatham  in  the  south  would 
all  consider  themselves  part  and  parcel  of  the  mighty 
organism — outlying  parts  but  still  integral  ones;  while 
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in  the  east,  so  uncertain  is  this  boundary  question  that 
Leyton’s  postal  address  is  alternatively  Essex,  or  London, 
E. 14- 

Now,  although  London  is  so  vast  as  to  extend  for  miles 
in  each  direction  from  its  centre,  there  is  a  portion  of  it 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  this  centre  which  is  practically 
a  terra  incognita  to  all  save  those  who  carry  on  business 
there  or  live  there.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there 
are  not  thousands  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  the  City.  The  innumerable  rows  of  houses 
which  radiate  away  from  special  centres  in  it  are  a  sufficient 
proof  that  this  is  so;  but  what  I  do  affirm  is  that  the  dweller 
in  Mayfair  or  Kensington  who  is  not  unacquainted  with 
Hampstead,  and  has  even  heard  of  Whitechapel,  would 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  say  whereabouts  exactly  Stockwell 
was,  or  Bermondsey,  or  in  what  relation  Walworth  stood 
to  Kennington  or  Brockley  to  Peckham  Rye. 

For  it  is  this  south  side  of  the  Thames  as  it  flow's 
through  London,  w'hich  I  indicate  as  the  undiscovered 
country  of  so  many  Londoners ;  and  whose  interesting  his¬ 
tory  and,  here  and  there,  still  existing  ancient  landmarks, 
are  unknown  to  those  who  are  familiar  enough  with  the 
better-recognised  features  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 

The  fact  is  a  great  city,  though  a  dirty  one,  has  long 
since  grown  up  here,  sw'allowing  fine  houses  with  their 
ample  grounds,  covering  vast  open  spaces  and  their 
greenery,  and  overlaying,  with  accumulated  bricks  and 
mortar,  during  what  in  a  city’s  lifetime  may  be  regarded 
as  but  a  relatively  short  space,  what  was  an  essentially  rural 
and  unsophisticated  area. 

Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  building  development  on 
the  squalid  lines  which  w'e  find  in  this  quarter,  and  in  a 
part  so  close  to  London’s  centre,  would  not  have  taken 
place  had  our  forbears  created  an  embankment  on  the 
south  as  they  did  on  the  north  bank.  Indeed,  this  lack 
of  fine  structures  and  adequate  architectural  features,  but 
still  more  of  a  homogeneity  in  the  construction  of  smaller 
buildings  and  the  alignment  of  subsidiary  streets,  may  be 
largely  traced  to  a  determined  disregard  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  afforded  by  a  long  river  frontage.  As,  of  course,  it 
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was  necessary  to  have  adequate  thoroughfares  through  this 
quarter,  in  order  to  link  up  London  with  the  south,  we  find, 
indeed,  wide  streets,  such  as  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Road, 
the  Blackfriars  Road,  the  Old  Kent  Road,  and  Walworth 
Road,  to  mention  but  these,  running  through  an  area  whose 
dwellings,  as  seen  by  the  traveller  from  Waterloo  and 
Charing  Cross  and  London  Bridge,  are  sordid  and  dreary 
to  a  degree,  so  dreary  and  sordid,  indeed,  that  the  mani¬ 
fold  historic  and  literary  associations  connected  with  it 
have  come  to  be  disregarded  or  forgotten ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  visualise,  under  its  present  guise,  this  part  of  our  city  as 
being  that  which  most  closely  links  itself  on  to  the  out¬ 
standing  era  in  our  literary  history,  and  as  that  where  in 
olden  times  the  Londoners  chiefly  sought  and  found  those 
amusements  with  which  they  diverted  themselves  either  in 
the  theatres  or  in  the  open  fields.  If  there  is  one  place- 
name  which  springs  to  the  mind  in  connection  with  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare  it  is  Southwark;  if  there  is  one  out¬ 
standing  ecclesiastical  centre  of  those  far-off  days  which 
was  rich  and  notable  it  was  Bermondsey  Abbey;  if  there 
has  come  down  to  us  the  memory  of  innumerable  pleasure- 
haunts  in  London,  many  of  the  most  notable  of  them  were 
here — from  the  Paris  Garden  of  Elizabethan  days  to  the 
Cuper’s  Gardens  of  Georgian  times,  and  the  Vauxhall, 
whose  activities  ranged  over  so  long  a  period  that  what 
was  known  as  a  resort  to  the  earlier  Georgians  can  be 
remembered  by  some  who  are  still  living.  Here  survived, 
too,  many  of  those  picturesque  taverns  whose  very  names 
are  able  to  conjure  up  the  remote  past:  the  “Tabard,” 
where  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  forgathered;  “  The  King’s 
Head  ”  and  “  The  George  ”  (a  portion  of  whose  galleried 
yard  is  the  last  survival  of  this  once  familiar  adjunct), 
“  The  Queen’s  Head,”  and  “  The  White  Hart  ”  where 
Mr.  Pickwick  first  met  Sam  Weller;  and,  by  the  way,  it 
is  a  tremendous  thought  that  if  “  The  White  Hart  ”  had 
never  existed  Sam  Weller  might  never  have  entered  Mr. 
Pickwick’s  service,  and  that  great  middle-class  epic  which 
chronicles  their  doings  and  sayings — the  most  famous 
secular  book  in  the  world — need,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
not  have  been  written. 

Even  the  prisons  which  once  congregated  in  these  parts 
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— the  Lyon  Prison  and  the  King’s  Bench  and  the  Marshal- 
sea — have  somehow  shed  their  baneful  memories  by  becom¬ 
ing  motifs  in  the  work  of  our  national  novelist;  while  the 
great  open  space  known  as  St.  George’s  Fields  (it  is  long 
since  there  were  fields  here)  takes  on  an  historic  air  by  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Gordon  Rioters  and  an  ecclesiastical  one 
as  being  the  spot  where  the  eloquence  of  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  was  so  often  triumphant. 

There  is  little  doubt,  too,  that  if  London  could  be  laid 
bare  there  would  be  found  in  Southwark  the  remains  of 
those  Roman  villas  which  the  invaders  are  known  to  have 
built  in  this  part.  Many  discoveries  of  Roman  remains,  as 
it  is,  have  been  made  here,  and  it  is  even  said  that  when 
Southwark  Street  was  formed  evidences  were  shown  of  the 
one-time  existence  of  houses  built  on  piles,  on  lines  similar 
to  those  of  the  lake-dwellings  of  the  aborigines. 

Here  and  there  may  be  found  in  these  quarters  great 
buildings  of  a  later  date — like  Guy’s  Hospital,  of  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Bethlehem  Hos¬ 
pital,  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth — but  they  were  put 
there,  as  it  were,  to  be  out  of  the  way;  and  even  in  1721, 
when  the  former  was  founded,  this  south  side  of  London 
was  regarded  as  a  refuge  for  the  destitute,  as  apparently 
it  has  been  ever  since.  In  earlier  times,  how^ever,  this  was 
not  the  case.  Then  it  had  its  theatres,  not  one  or  two  like 
the  Cobourg  (now  the  “  Old  Vic  ”  of  notable  memories  and 
a  splendid  present)  and  the  Surrey,  but  a  whole  nest  of 
them — The  Globe  and  The  Rose,  The  Swan  and  The 
Hope,  which  divided  their  popularity  with  The  Theatre 
and  The  Curtain,  on  the  northern  shore.  Later,  its  Vaux- 
hall  rivalled  Chelsea’s  Ranelagh,  and  lasted  longer;  its 
great  ecclesiastical  buildings  equalled  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  as  did  its  sumptuous  palaces — Suffolk 
Place,  and  the  rest.  Over  its  area  were  spread  innumer¬ 
able  tea-gardens  and  such-like  resorts,  from  Cuper’s  Gar¬ 
dens  to  Marble  Hall  in  one  direction,  and  to  Bermondsey 
Spa  and  St.  Helen’s  Gardens  in  another.  Lambeth  had  its 
wells  as  had  Hampstead,  and  Finch’s  Grotto  (where 
Southwark  Street  now  runs)  more  than  equalled  Dobney’s 
Grotto  in  the  Pentonvillc  Road. 

u  *  2 
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Indeed,  when  we  had  only  two  or  three  bridges  all  this 
southern  area  was  much  more  visited  than  now  when  we 
have  numbers.  I  have  traced  one  reason  for  its  neglect  to 
the  fact  that  its  river  frontage  has  never  been  properly 
developed;  and  it  might  reasonably  be  asked  how,  this 
being  so,  it  happened  that  the  popularity  of  this  quarter  for 
residential  purposes  and  for  centres  of  amusement  was  so 
great  at  a  time  when  still  no  embankment  gave  it  a  cachet, 
and  when  one  had  not  the  wide  roads  now  existing  for 
penetrating  into  it. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  I  take  to  have  been  the  fact  that 
the  river  was  used  for  other  than  merely  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  To-day  we  shrink  from  it  as  if,  instead  of  being 
one  of  London’s  most  lovely  adjuncts,  it  was  a  thing 
accurst.  In  Tudor  times,  in  those  of  the  Stuarts  and  the 
Georges,  and  even  in  early  Victorian  days,  the  Thames  at 
London  was  a  highway  and  a  pleasure  haunt.  Now,  if 
anyone  were  to  take  boat  at  Charing  Cross  a  crowd  would 
collect  to  watch  the  daring  adventurer;  even  a  motor 
launch  is  an  event,  and  that  glorious  sweep  of  water,  which 
no  other  European  capital  can  equal  for  its  matchless  curve 
and  its  intrinsic  charm,  is  left  to  the  bustling  steamer 
fussily  puffing  up  and  down,  and  the  great  barges  of  com¬ 
merce  nosing  their  way  through  the  “  liquid  history  ”  of 
Mr.  John  Burns’s  felicitous  phrase. 

When  wharves  and  warehouses  were  permitted  to  trail 
themselves  along  the  south  bank  and  to  radiate  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  less  cleanly  kind  of  commercial  activity,  it 
was  quite  obvious  that  private  people  would  not  consent  to 
dwell  in  an  area  masked  by  such  desagrements,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  whole  of  the  south  bank  fell  into  a  kind  of 
residential  disrepute.  Had  it  been  confined  to  the  east  this 
might  have  been  understandable  in  any  case,  but  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  Surrey  shore  is  such  that  although  one 
portion  faces  the  City  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Tower  and 
so  on,  that  portion  is  but  a  relatively  short  distance  from 
the  other,  which  looks  towards  the  west  end  from  Charing 
Cross  to  Chelsea. 

Now,  roughly  not  more  than  a  century  ago,  all  this 
latter  part  was  comparatively  slightly  built  over,  and  in 
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the  interior  of  the  large  area  were  many  vast  vacant  spaces. 
That  an  attempt  to  create  a  residential  centre  of  a  certain 
character  had  been  made  is  evidenced  by  the  presence,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  here  of  quite  a 
number  of  squares :  West  Square,  to  the  south  of 
St.  George’s  Road;  White  Hart  Square  and  Prince’s 
Square,  close  to  the  Kennington  Road ;  Surrey  Square,  on 
the  west  of  the  Old  Kent  Road,  and  so  forth.  Great 
development,  too,  took  place  in  these  parts  in  the  early 
years  of  the  last  century,  and  marked  on  a  map  published 
in  1808  others  are  adumbrated,  some  of  which  did  not, 
however,  materialise. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  obvious  that  certain  portions  of  a 
vast  city  must  necessarily  be  allocated  to  other  purposes 
than  those  of  decoratively  residential  ones.  In  nearly  all 
great  centres  the  east  ends  have  gradually  assumed  a  char¬ 
acter  in  direct  antithesis  to  that  which  obtained  in  their 
infancy.  The  gradual  trend  of  fashion  westwards,  which  is 
a  characteristic  inherent  in  the  human  race,  is  sufficient 
alone  to  account  for  this ;  and  in  the  south  part  of  London 
there  is  much  land  which  obviously  laid  itself  out  for  use 
in  this  way.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  however,  and  what  is  amazing  is  not  that  there 
should  be  large  tracts  of  ground  on  the  Surrey  side  covered 
by  squalid  and  dirty  dwellings,  but  that  these  should  have 
been  permitted  to  impinge  on  sites  which  cried  aloud  for 
a  more  ornamental  architectural  development. 

Anyone  wandering  in  the  maze  of  houses  and  streets  that 
exist  from,  say,  Bermondsey  to  Battersea,  or  from  Camber¬ 
well  to  Stockwell,  will  be,  I  venture  to  think,  astounded  at 
so  extraordinary  a  disregard  of  opportunities  as  exist  in 
this  respect  in  these  quarters.  Fine  old  houses,  like  Stock- 
well  Park  House  and  The  Manor  House  close  by;  like 
Turret  House,  Lambeth,  and  Bolingbroke  House  and 
Hyde  House,  Battersea,  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed; 
and  for  what  ?  Rows  of  small,  low  (architecturally,  I  mean) 
dwellings  which  spread  themselves  all  over  the  area,  and 
are  capable  of  housing  no  more  people  than  might  be 
accommodated  in  a  few  not  too  unwieldy  flats  in  probablv 
a  fifth  of  the  space. 
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The  fact  is,  in  its  building  arrangements,  London  has 
always  been  improvident  and  short-sighted.  When 
we  build  we  build  for  the  day,  and  let  to-morrow 
look  after  itself.  In  earlier  times,  when  such  matters  were 
not  studied  with  the  care  that  we  are  now  supposed  to 
give  them,  and  when  the  enormous  growth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated,  there  was  more 
excuse  for  this  lack  of  vision.  But  in  our  own  day  how 
much  have  we  not  seen  done  which  a  few  years  after  had 
to  be  undone;  how  many  big  buildings  have  not  been 
permitted  to  rise  which  experience  and  mere  common  sense 
should  have  told  those  responsible  for  the  regulation  of 
such  things  would  have  to  come  down  in  favour  of  a  new 
street  or  the  enlargement  of  an  existing  one  ! 

London  is,  I  suppose,  the  most  haphazard  city  in  the 
world.  Hence,  largely,  the  continual  necessity  for  pull¬ 
ing  it  about;  and  herein,  one  is  bound  to  add,  lies  much  of 
its  charm  and  picturesqueness.  For  had  the  schemes  of 
various  town-planners  like  Gwynn  and  Smirke  been  carried 
out  we  should  have  lost  much  that  to-day  reconciles  us 
to  many  mistakes  and  many  omissions. 

Even  in  the  terra  incognita,  with  which  I  am  here  more 
immediately  concerned,  the  wanderer  will  find  much  still 
lurking  amid  unsavoury  and  banal  surroundings  to  repay 
the  trouble  of  investigation ;  such,  for  instance  (and  many 
more  could  be  adduced),  as  the  little  collocation  of  wooden 
houses  in  Collingwood  Street,  off  Blackfriars  Road,  and 
the  old  chapel  (turned  to  strangely  alien  uses,  to  be  sure) 
identified  with  the  humorous  eloquence  of  Rowland  Hill 
and  the  earnest  exhortation  of  Newman  Hall.  There  is 
Nelson  Square,  where  Barnes,  once  Editor  of  The  Times, 
lived  and  died  in  1841 — fancy  the  Editor  of  The  Times 
to-day  dwelling  cheek-by-jowl  with  the  New  Cut,  that  New 
Cut  whose  stall-lined  pavements  are  at  night  aflame  with 
lamps  and  vociferous  with  the  cries  of  vendors,  where  Miss 
Montmorency  of  The  Y ell ow flush  Papers  resided,  and 
where  “Jeames”  himself  was  brought  up  amid  its 
vegetarian  purlieus ! 

Down  by  Guy’s  Hospital,  in  the  east,  are  to  be  found 
old  houses  whose  gracious  fronts  recall  the  hand  of  Wren, 
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and  close  by  you  may  sit  in  the  old  George  Inn’s  par¬ 
lour  or  wander  along  its  remaining  gallery,  and  fancy  your¬ 
self  back  in  the  time  of  stage  coaches,  although  it  is  the 
successor  of  such  things — the  railway — whose  offices  have 
absorbed  the  old  yard  which,  according  to  Ashby  Sterry 
{he  is,  however,  almost  alone  in  this  opinion),  was  the 
authentic  meeting-place  of  Sam  and  Mr.  Pickwick. 

If  you  wander  westwards  you  may  trace  the  exact  boun¬ 
daries  of  those  Vauxhall  Gardens  which  occupied  so  large 
a  place  in  the  social  life  of  two  centuries ;  or  may  conjure 
up  the  ghost  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  burning  the  copies  of 
his  Patriot  King  on  the  lawn  of  his  house,  which  is  to-day 
as  incorporeal  as  he.  Indeed,  it  is  at  Battersea  where 
something  of  the  old  atmosphere  lingers  still ;  and  although 
its  church,  standing  reflected  in  the  river,  is  surrounded 
by  much  that  is  incongruous  and  frankly  ugly,  there  are  still 
two  or  three  beautiful  old  houses  clinging  perilously  to  life 
in  what  has  become  largely  an  alien  environment.  Largely, 
but  not  wholly,  and  as  you  look  towards  Church  Street 
you  catch  a  vista  which  might  well  be  found  in  a  country 
town;  and  for  a  moment  can  forget  the  hideous  modern 
buildings  around  in  the  contemplation  of  this  unexpected 
sight. 

If  I  were  asked  to  convoy  the  stranger  round  London 
(an  interesting  but  tiring  and  thankless  task  it  must  be)  I 
should  not  take  him  to  the  Tower  or  the  Abbey,  St.  Paul’s 
or  the  Guildhall,  for  these  are  the  things  that  everyone 
finds  out  for  himself,  but  I  would  lure  him  over  Waterloo 
Bridge  (while  there  is  the  chance)  and  show  him  the  London 
of  the  south  bank,  with  all  its  dreariness  and  dirt  and 
squalor  on  its  head;  and  then  I  would  suddenly  confront 
him  with  the  little  wooden  houses  off  Blackfriars  Road,  and 
the  still  rural  air  that  hangs  about  parts  of  Battersea;  for  I 
should  know  that  so  great  would  be  the  antithesis  that  he 
would  be  wrapt  in  a  maze — such  a  maze  as  not  Wren’s 
splendid  dome  nor  William’s  massive  fortress,  whose 
wonders  have  been  discounted  by  so  many  florid  descrip¬ 
tions,  could  impart  to  his  astonished  mind.  What,  how¬ 
ever,  his  opinion  would  be  of  the  use  we  have  made  of  our 
opportunities  In  these  parts  staggers  the  imagination. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Here  in  Paris,  where  I  happen  to  write,  one  of  the  diver¬ 
sions  offered  is  to  “  listen  in  ”  on  the  wireless  to  a  debate 
at  the  League  of  Nations.  Paris  takes  in  these  proceed¬ 
ings  probably  about  the  same  degree  of  interest  as 
London — which  means  first  of  all  that  journalists  find 
themselves  provided  with  a  convenient  topic  in  the  dead 
season.  From  the  French  point  of  view  the  feature  of 
this  session  is  a  revolt  of  the  small  nations  against  the 
half-hearted  support  afforded  by  the  Great  Powers  to 
the  League.  This  translates  itself,  in  French,  into 
asking  whether  it  is  worth  while  bringing  all  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  together  to  find  out  what  England  is  going  to 
do,  and  much  play  is  made  with  Lord  Cecil’s  resignation. 
It  is  true  that  M.  de  Jouvenel,  Lord  Cecil’s  opposite 
number  on  the  French  delegation,  resigned  also,  and 
resigned  before  Lord  Cecil,  and  substantially  for  the  same 
reasons.  The  French  journalists  do  not  wholly  lose  sight 
of  this  fact.  But  they  assert  that  the  small  nations — to 
whom  they  attribute  special  impatience  with  the  uncertain 
attitude  of  England — have  no  distrust  of  France.  This 
holds  good,  no  doubt,  for  the  nations  of  South  America, 
one  of  which — Uruguay — has  provided  the  President  for 
this  year’s  Conference.  France  will  never  come  knocking 
angrily  at  their  doors,  and,  moreover,  Paris  is  to  them 
all  the  centre  of  European  culture.  M.  Guani,  the  chosen 
President,  is  accepted  as  un  vrai  Parisien.  The  small 
nations  of  Europe  are  in  a  very  different  position;  but 
they  may  probably  believe  that  France  is  the  Great  Power 
most  concerned  to  protect  their  independence,  and  if, 
perhaps,  not  only  by  the  League’s  methods  her  protection 
is  not  the  less  valued  on  that  account.  French  policy — 
so,  at  least,  Frenchmen  believe — has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  intelligible,  and  not  more  selfish,  than 
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England’s.  France  refused  to  go  into  a  conference  upon 
naval  disarmament ;  that  was  less  puzzling  than  the  action 
of  the  one  great  European  Power  which  went  into  the 
Conference  and  came  out  of  it  with  armaments  unreduced. 
Moreover  there  are  at  least  certain  of  the  lesser  European 
Powers  which  believe  that  the  armaments  maintained  by 
France  would  be  used  to  maintain  the  frontiers  established 
or  enacted  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Which  of  these 
small  nations,  a  Frenchman  asks,  can  be  sure  of  help  in 
any  contingency  from  the  forces  which  England  refuses 
to  reduce.^ 

'  Looking  at  it  from  France,  there  does  appear  to  be  an 
ebb  in  the  prestige  which  Great  Britain  enjoyed  at  the  time 
of  Locarno,  and  the  best  educated  Frenchmen  tend  to 
complain  of  British  instability.  In  France,  they  say, 
Governments  change  often,  but  policy  is  continuous; 
British  administrations  last  longer,  but  the  direction  of 
affairs  varies.  Britain,  for  example,  gave  a  lead  to  its 
former  Allies  in  setting  up  diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia;  now  it  has  broken  off  those  relations,  and  is 
encouraging  the  other  Powers  to  follow  its  example. 
Oddly  enough,  it  happens  that  the  Parisian  papers  which 
show  most  signs  of  Anglophobia  are  at  this  moment  breast- 
high  for  doing  in  this  matter  what  Mr.  Baldwin  has  done. 
M.  Rakovsky,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Paris,  thought 
proper  to  sign  a  general  appeal  to  all  “  good  proletarians 
in  the  capitalist  States  ”  urging  them  to  “  work  for  the 
overthrow  of  their  Governments,”  and  to  all  soldiers 
urging  them  to  “  join  the  ranks  of  the  Red  army.”  Chal¬ 
lenged  on  this  point,  he  replies  that  he  signed  not  as 
Ambassador  but  as  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Russian  Communist  party.  There  is,  not  unnaturally, 
a  clamour  for  the  resignation  of  M.  Rakovsky — who  has 
been  disavowed  by  M.  Tchitcherin — to  which  the  more 
liberal  organs  answer  only  “  Better  the  devil  you  know 
than  the  devil  you  don’t  know,”  and  affirm  that  M. 
Rakovsky  is  a  charming  man  full  of  good  intentions. 

Nothing  in  all  this  has  much  to  reassure  a  Frenchman. 
Opinion  is  divided,  here  as  everywhere,  between  the 
“  tough  ”  and  the  “  tender  ”  of  William  James’s  classifica- 
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tion,  and  the  tough  are  more  than  ever  inclined  to  say 
openly  what  they  always  believed — that  the  League  of 
Nations  is  a  noble  vessel,  capable  of  parading  to  advan¬ 
tage  the  flags  of  all  nations,  but  constructed  like  the  ships 
of  a  pageant  in  cardboard,  or  some  not  more  seaworthy 
material.  The  tender — followers  of  Lord  Cecil  and  M. 
de  Jouvenel — continue  to  affirm  that  by  interchange  of 
thought  principles  can  be  slowly  built  up  more  durable 
than  steel. 

For  such  minds  it  is  of  real  importance  that  the  League 
should  make,  even  theoretically,  the  step  forward  to  which 
Poland’s  deputy  invites  it.  Under  the  original  constitu¬ 
tion  members  of  the  League  pledged  themselves  not  to 
make  war  till  the  pacific  methods  for  settling  differences 
had  been  tried  conscientiously  and  had  failed.  They  are 
now  asked  to  affirm  that  public  war  is  illegal.  No  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  State  has  the  right  to  assail  another,  even  under 
a  feeling  of  grave  injustice.  Nations  are  asked  to  accept 
the  same  rule  of  law.  Self-defence  is  admitted,  for  indi¬ 
viduals  or  for  States;  but  the  right  to  attack  is  denied  as 
between  States  accepting  membership  of  the  League. 

French  opinion,  as  reflected  in  the  Press,  considers  that 
a  majority  of  the  States  represented  are  in  favour  of  this 
affirmation.  It  foresees  opposition  to  Poland’s  proposal 
only  from  those  who  would  go  further  and  support  the 
Dutch  Minister,  who  is  for  setting  up  a  new  Commission 
to  fashion  a  formal  instrument  prescribing  the  methods  of 
arbitration,  and  the  stages  of  disarmament  which  should 
complete  it.  As  the  matter  is  presented  to  France,  any 
such  positive  step  would  be  resisted,  ultimately,  by 
England.  The  British  Admiralty  figures  as  the  champion 
of  armed  force  within  the  League.  Italy,  indeed,  through 
its  Press — and  in  Italy  the  Press  is  obliged  to  express  the 
opinion  of  the  Duce — refuses  openly  to  be  cramped  by 
any  formula  of  imposed  pacifism.  But  for  French  opinion 
Italy  matters  less,  being  a  Power  whose  adhesion  to  the 
League  seems  at  best  precarious  and  imperfect.  The  real 
point  is  that  France  regards  England  as  the  chief  obstacle 
to  Europe’s  progress  towards  disarmament,  exactly  as 
England  thinks  the  same  of  France. 
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Those  Frenchmen  who  view  the  League  as  no  more  than 
pageantry  and  pasteboard  ought  to  be  grateful  to  their 
English  neighbours  for  this  opposition  to  further  commit¬ 
ments  to  Utopian  formulas,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
not.  The  desire  for  financial  relief  is  almost  stronger  in 
France  than  the  passion  for  security,  and  there  is  a  note 
of  triumph  in  their  recognition  that  a  strong  party  is 
forming  in  the  League  against  the  League’s  government, 
that  is,  against  the  inner  cabinet  of  Great  Powers.  But 
suppose  this  government  is  defeated ;  suppose  a  resolution 
to  be  carried  by  the  majority  against  the  Great  Powers — 
what  then?  That  government  will  not  resign.  French 
opinion  sees  only  one  possible  way  of  enforcing  the  will 
of  the  League’s  majority — that  the  peoples  concerned 
should  change  their  national  Governments  at  the  next 
elections,  and  so  modify  the  international  Cabinet. 

Undoubtedly  this  change  might  happen  in  Great  Britain, 
Any  British  Ministry  which  plainly  set  itself  against  a 
European  movement  towards  disarmament  would  be  in 
great  danger  at  the  polls.  That  is  probably  less  true  in 
France,  because  there  is  a  constant  factor  in  the  minds  of 
Frenchmen  which  has  no  counterpart  in  England.  France 
is  convinced  to  the  marrow  of  its  bones  that  the  will  to  war 
exists  in  Germany,  and  is  directed  against  France.  In¬ 
telligent  Frenchmen  know  exactly  what  they  fear:  it  is 
Germany’s  genius  for  collective  action.  All  Germany, 
they  believe,  will  act  together,  instinctively,  even  sub¬ 
consciously,  to  forward  the  corporate  will  against  the 
interests  and  the  desires  of  millions  of  individuals.  “  The 
German  likes  to  obey,”  so  they  put  it.  The  Frenchman 
has  no  such  inclination.  He  accepts  discipline  only  on 
occasion,  sacrifice  only  under  a  strong  emotional  stimulus. 
Knowing  all  this,  the  French,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
always  make  an  exception  in  their  own  case.  They  live 
under  a  special  threat  and  must  take  special  precautions : 
this  seems  to  them  axiomatic. 

Yet  after  all  is  this  trait  unexampled?  France  feels 
that,  if  France  goes  under,  civilisation  perishes.  England 
feels  the  same  about  England,  and  therefore  each  of  these 
leading  Powers  subordinates  at  every  point  the  desires  of 
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Europe  to  its  own  self-preservation,  and  does  so,  as  it  con¬ 
ceives,  in  the  best  interests  of  Europe.  It  is  therefore  not 
from  these  Great  Powers  that  the  League  of  Nations  will 
get  practical  assistance.  They  have  all  the  territory  they 
want,  and  they  feel  able  to  provide  for  their  own  security 
— at  a  cost,  although  they  recognise  that  the  cost  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  ruinous.  Still,  the  initiative  will  not 
come  from  them.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  pushed, 
step  after  step,  by  the  small  nations  who  have  no  security 
and  cannot  get  it  for  themselves,  who  know  quite  well  that 
platonic  guarantees,  rules  agreed  to  with  no  penalty  for 
those  who  transgress  the  rules,  are  a  very  imperfect  protec¬ 
tion,  yet  would  sooner  have  this  imperfection  than  the  bare 
face  of  danger.  So,  gradually,  a  public  opinion  of  Europe 
may  form  which  will  have  its  own  sanctions  like  those  of 
a  civilised  society.  It  is  not  the  fear  of  punishment  by 
the  criminal  law  which  restrains  civilised  men,  it  is  decency. 

At  present,  anyhow,  the  real  believers  in  the  League  are 
those  who  see  nothing  but  the  League  to  pin  their  hopes 
to.  Poland’s  action  is  significant.  No  European  country 
has  more  to  fear.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  action  like  that 
of  Lord  Cecil  may  increase  the  number  of  believers  even 
in  the  countries  which  regard  the  League  rather  as  a  means 
by  which  they  can  do  good  to  others  than  as  a  protection 
for  themselves.  He  has  probably  embarrassed  the  Tory 
Party,  and  done  something  to  invoke  that  sanction  which 
even  the  Ministers  of  Great  Powers  must  fear — the  reproof 
of  their  own  people.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  was  capable 
of  doing  this  explains  why  he  has  never  become  Prime- 
Minister.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Conservatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  were  so  few  that  every  man  had  a 
double  chance.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  stood  out  among  the 
back  benchers.  Before  the  Parliament  of  1906  was  ended 
everybody  recognised  him  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
personalities  in  it.  He  had  the  immense  advantage  of  his 
position  and  his  upbringing,  he  had  sincerity  and  convic¬ 
tion  with  enough  of  eloquence,  and,  unlike  his  brother, 
Lord  Hugh,  he  was  never  freakish  in  an  argument;  he 
never  puzzled  his  Party  in  the  House.  And  he  had  on 
occasion  the  great  quality  of  passion.  He  could  be  angry, 
formidably  and  with  dignity. 
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Yet  since  then  how  many  men  have  passed  him  in  the 
race !  The  only  reason  that  I  can  see  is  that  there  was 
always  something  more  important  to  him  than  politics,  and 
that  was  religion.  He  resigned  important  office  because  he 
could  not  consent  to  Disestablishment  in  Wales;  and  if  he 
has  thrown  himself  at  this  cause  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  the  disregard  of  all  other  issues,  it  was,  I  believe, 
because  the  idea  of  a  new  Super-State,  profoundly  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  so  many,  had  a  strong  appeal  to  him.  There 
was  in  it,  at  least,  a  possible  resurrection  of  the  idea  of 
Christendom,  no  longer  as  an  abstract*  and  vague  expres¬ 
sion,  but  a  force  definite  and  organised,  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Lord  Cecil  has  a  touch  of  mysticism  about  him,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  is  not  quite  at  home  with  mystics : 
probably  it  reflects  England  at  large  in  this. 

Nevertheless,  without  phrases  or  emphasis  this  aristocrat 
makes  his  appeal  to  the  British  democracy,  knowing  per¬ 
fectly  w'ell — for  there  is  no  shrewder  politician — that  he 
risks  strengthening  those  elements  in  the  State  which  he 
most  condemns.  It  is  a  notable  gesture — all  the  more 
because  he  knows  also  how  impossible  it  is  to  get  a  definite 
response  from  any  democracy.  A  hundred  other  con¬ 
siderations  will  be  entangled  with  this  one,  even  at  the 
nearest  bye-elections.  You  cannot  be  a  whole-hearted 
influential  advocate  of  the  League  of  Nations  without  risk¬ 
ing  a  fall  in  the  price  of  Consols.  Swift,  in  his  argument 
against  the  abolition  of  Christianity,  concluded  with  a 
passage  which  explained  that  he  defended  only  the  usual 
or  “  nominal  ”  Christianity.  Real  or  literal  Christianity 
was  out  of  the  question  for  sensible  persons;  apart  from 
other  proofs  of  its  impossibility,  it  would  put  down  stocks 
by  as  much  as  five  per  cent.  One  could  imagine  Swift 
to-day  setting  out  another  ironical  piece  of  pleading  for 
support  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  should  end  by  a 
disclaimer  of  anything  so  rash  and  enthusiastic  as  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  set  up  a  committee  to  consider  disarmament. 

And  yet  the  taxpayer  groans  and  loses,  and  the  more 
he  groans  the  worse  he  makes  matters.  France  no  longer 
ago  than  last  Christmas  felt  relatively  comfortable;  the 
franc  had  been  stopped  from  extravagant  ups  and  downs; 
there  was  confidence.  Now,  however,  that  delicate  plant 
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languishes,  it  feels  a  draught,  there  is  a  door  open  leading 
to  a  general  election  next  May.  Nobody  knows  what  may 
happen  then,  but  if  anything  happens  the  franc  may  go 
up  or  go  down.  If  it  depreciates,  investments  made  in 
francs  at  the  rate  of  to-day  will  turn  out  very  badly;  but 
if  the  pound  becomes  worth,  say,  only  83  francs  instead 
of  123,  those  who  have  invested  now  in  gold  values  will  be 
losers,  and  consequently  the  French  banks  are  gorged  with 
money  left  on  deposit  at  per  cent,  by  French  people  who 
dare  not  invest  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  glorious 
uncertainties  of  democracy  have  many  manifestations,  and 
nobody  dislikes  them  more  than  the  French  bourgeois,  for 
nobody  is  more  quickly  aware  of  money  fluctuations. 

And  yet  the  impulsiveness  which  is  a  French  character¬ 
istic  just  as  marked  as  thrift  sets  up  odd  currents  these 
days.  Financially  it  suits  France  ill  to  quarrel  with 
America.  But  Frenchmen,  like  other  Europeans,  were 
disgusted  by  the  possibilities  which  revealed  themselves  in 
American  criminal  law  when  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were 
executed  nearly  seven  years  after  sentence  had  been  passed 
on  them;  and  quite  unreasonably  they  incline  to  manifest 
their  disapproval  by  being  less  than  civil  to  the  immense 
deputation  from  the  American  Legion  which  arrived  on 
French  soil  at  the  end  of  August.  Even  in  the  Ministry 
there  are  personages  whose  feelings  will  not  allow  them 
to  take  part  in  welcoming  these  representatives  of  the 
men  who  fought  by  their  side.  No  doubt  common  sense 
will  prevail,  for  irrational  discourtesy  would  be  a  slight 
on  France  rather  than  on  America.  But  it  is  curious  to 
note  how  this  highly  civilised  democracy  resents  what  is, 
after  all,  the  result  of  the  complicated  safeguards  by  which 
democracy  in  America  has  striven  to  protect  the  individual 
against  possible  miscarriage  of  the  law. 

The  Irish  political  situation  has  developed  with  sur¬ 
prising  rapidity  under  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  bold  leadership. 
Two  favourable  bye-elections  gave  him  a  majority  in  the 
Dail,  and  he  appealed  to  the  Governor-General  to  sanction 
an  immediate  dissolution  so  that  the  country  might  be 
given  the  chance  to  establish  a  stable  Administration. 
There  has  been  at  once  a  movement  towards  a  coalescence 
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rather  than  a  coalition.  Several  of  the  more  prominent 
Independents,  men  who  in  pre-Treaty  days  were 
Unionists,  stand  this  time  as  members  of  the  Government 
Party.  The  Farmers  have  decided  to  maintain  themselves 
as  a  separate  organisation,  but  undertake  to  support  Mr. 
Cosgrave  on  the  general  lines  of  his  policy.  Fewer  candi¬ 
dates  are  put  forward,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  arrange¬ 
ments  to  secure  that  second  preferences  in  the  voting  under 
P.R.  shall  go  from  Government  supporters  to  Farmers, 
and  from  Farmers  to  Government.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  of  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  colleagues,  Mr.  Walsh,  the  Post¬ 
master-General,  has  broken  away  and  denounces  his 
alliance  with  the  non-Gaelic  elements  (Mr.  Walsh  is  a 
fervent  Gael)  and  his  deplorable  tendencies  to  Free  Trade 
(Mr.  Walsh  is  the  wholest  of  wholehoggers  in  fiscal 
economics).  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  answer,  suggested  to  him  by 
the  people  of  Cork  City,  for  which  Mr.  Walsh  has  been  the 
leading  member,  is  to  stand  for  Cork  as  well  as  for  Kil¬ 
kenny.  Ireland  likes  a  fighting  man,  and  the  very  com¬ 
petent  pugnacity  which  he  has  shown  in  the  last  two 
months  has  gone  far  to  give  the  President  what  he  lacked 
—a  warm  popularity.  No  one  is  certain  of  the  result.  But 
in  the  Opposition  there  may  be  coalition  but  certainly  no 
coalescence.  Labour  and  National  League  (Captain 
Redmond’s  following)  are  absolutely  at  variance  with 
Mr.  de  Valera  on  every  point  except  opposition  to  Mr. 
Cosgrave. 

Many  people  in  England  have  been  reading  the 
Disraeli  of  M.  Andre  Maurois’,  partly  because  Disraeli 
stands  out  more  and  more  as  the  most  picturesque  figure  of 
last  century,  and  partly  because  scarcely  any  Frenchman 
has  so  many  English  admirers  as  the  creator  of  Colonel 
Bramble.  They  say  in  Paris  that  M.  Maurois  write  his 
Colonel  Bramble  to  order  as  a  piece  of  propaganda  when 
French  opinion  was  a  little  irritated  against  the  English 
Army,  and  if  this  is  so  the  book’s  excellence  is  more  than 
ever  surprising.  I  note,  however,  for  English  readers  of 
French  that  the  Disraeli  is  one  of  a  series  of  biographies 
published  by  the  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran9aise,  among  which 
a  study  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  has  been  specially 
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successful.  Its  author,  M.  L.  R.  Lefevre,  disappoints  me  a 
little  by  his  complete  detachment ;  Cyrano  (whose  name  was 
not  Cyrano,  and  who  was  not  of  Bergerac,  and  who  was 
not  a  Gascon,  though  he  served  in  a  company  of  Gascons) 
is  presented  without  irony  and  without  sympathy.  His 
fantastic  life,  his  real  talent,  and  all  the  extravagances  of 
his  meteoric  career  are  displayed.  We  may  take  him  or 
leave  him;  we  are  not  encouraged  either  to  laugh  at  him 
or  laugh  with  him.  M.  Paul  Hazard,  who  has  written  the 
study  of  Stendhal,  is  much  less  coldly  “  objective  ” — and 
to  that  extent  much  less  in  the  current  fashion  of  modern 
biography.  I  recommend  his  book  to  those  who  wish  for 
light  on  an  author  whom  everybody  knows  by  name  and 
whom  Stevenson,  I  think,  specially  valued ;  but  as  a  human 
being  Stendhal’s  life  history  is  perhaps  one  degree  less 
attractive  than  Gibbon’s.  Vainer  men  or  more  selfish  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  considerable  writers — not 
that  Stendhal  has  any  right  to  be  classed  with  so  great  a 
man  as  the  historian.  But  he  was,  anyhow,  a  considerable 
writer,  yet  he  was  a  fop,  intellectually  and  in  his  dress; 
and  his  career  up  to  the  period  of  Napoleon’s  overthrow 
shows  what  extraordinary  opportunities  were  open  in  those 
days  to  a  young  gentleman  with  even  a  moderate  degree 
of  influence.  Later  the  complications  caused  by  his  use 
of  a  pseudonym — for  he  was  no  more  Stendhal  than 
Cyrano  was  de  Bergerac — make  a  comic  page  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  literature  which  M.  Hazard  recites  with  admirable 
gusto. 

St.  Loe  Strachey’s  death  removes  a  landmark  which  was 
also  a  link.  Few  papers  have  had  a  stronger  influence  than 
the  Sfectator  of  Hutton  and  Townsend.  Their  period 
ended  about  the  close  of  last  century,  and  in  a  sense 
Strachey,  who  for  several  years  had  worked  with  them  as 
associate  editor,  carried  on  the  tradition  without  a  break 
and  maintained  the  influence.  His  public  did  not  change, 
and  Hutton’s  Spectator  was  closely  in  touch  with  its  public. 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  marked  difference  between 
Strachey’s  mind  and  that  of  Hutton  or  Townsend  :  perhaps 
Owen  Seaman  hit  it  off  in  one  phrase  of  some  clever  verses 
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about  the  “saintly  unlimited  Loo.”  The  older  men  had 
precision  of  thought  and  phrase,  while  his  exuberance  of 
them  ran  into  redundance.  Also  they  were,  I  think,  better 
judges  of  literature  than  he.  When  Mr.  Kipling  began 
to  write  bad  verses  with  an  acceptable  political  moral 
nobody  pushed  him  more  enthusiastically  along  the  wrong 
road  than  Strachey.  If  a  thing  was  good  imperialistically 
it  delighted  Strachey  absolutely.  There  were  limitations 
to  his  excellence.  But  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
journalism  if  there  were  more  critics  in  it  with  minds  so 
generously  hospitable  as  was  his,  and  more  publicists  with 
his  passionate  but  never  bilious  devotion  to  the  causes  he 
cherished.  Strachey  did  not  think  people  necessarily 
wicked  even  when  he  thought  their  ideas  criminal.  Plenty 
of  men  are  good-natured  and  tolerate  disagreement  when 
they  do  not  care  enough  for  their  own  beliefs  to  quarrel. 
But  it  needs  more  than  good  nature,  it  needs  a  good  heart, 
to  have  Strachey’s  heat  in  pursuit  of  a  doctrine  and  yet 
be  able  to  recognise  goodness  in  the  opponents  of  it.  I 
do  not  think  the  paper  maintained  under  him  the  prestige 
for  clear  thinking  which  Hutton  and  Townsend  gave  it, 
but  by  this  combination  of  enthusiasm  with  very  wide 
knowledge  and  his  peculiar  generosity  he  kept  it  among 
the  best  expressions  of  English  thought. 

Like  most  of  the  best  journalists,  he  is  likely  to  survive 
only  as  a  name.  Who  now  reads  Hutton  or  his  more 
brilliant  colleague  Meredith  Townsend?  Yet  their 
work  was  closer  knit  than  Strachey’s  and  better  fit 
to  stand  the  test  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  very  few 
writers  working  in  isolation  can  produce  anything  like  the 
effect  on  public  opinion  achieved  by  a  man  who  not  only 
writes  persuasively  himself,  but  directs  the  services  of  a 
whole  band  whom  he  has  the  right  to  select.  For  that 
reason,  if  one  is  to  weigh  Strachey’s  achievement  against 
that  of  certain  among  his  contemporaries  (say  Mr.  Birrell) 
who  will  certainly  continue  to  please  a  few  people  at  least 
in  many  generations,  it  would  be  hard  to  turn  the  scale 
against  the  journalist.  And  if  he  is  to  be  weighed  against 
journalists  very  few  indeed  of  his  time  attained  to  a 
more  honourable  distinction  than  he. 


“EAST  BY  EAST” 

By  Elinor  Mordaunt 

There  is  no  end  to  the  essences  which  are  the  souls  of  the  strange 
places  patched  out  of  the  dust  and  Thames  mud  of  East  London : — All 
of  Spain  and  the  Canaries  in  a  broken  case  of  oranges,  spilling  its 
pungency  with  its  brilliance  upon  Wapping  Pier  Head ;  nutmeg  and 
cinnamon — the  Celebes  and  Sunda  Isles  along  St.  Katharine  and 
Cinnamon  Streets ;  Zanzibar  in  clove-laden  gusts  from  Shadwell  Basin 
billowing  up  into  Milk  Yard ;  Flores  and  Timor  in  the  camphor, 
peppermint  and  sandalwood  alongside  the  Canning  Town  timber- 
yards  ;  countless  fruits  of  Africa  and  the  Indies,  musky  and  sweet,  upon 
the  moving  bridge  which  slither  like  bright  snakes  'twixt  steamer  and 
warehouse ;  Abyssinian  in  the  scent  of  civet ;  all  of  Seychelles  in  the 
patchouli;  Java  and  Rio  in  the  white  matting  packs  of  coffee,  pepper, 
and  spice,  along  Gun  Wharf — the  common  garlic  and  dried  fish, 
Bombay  duck  and  saffron.  One  travels  with  one’s  nose  in  such  places, 
recapturing  a  thousand  memories,  bitten  in  upon  by  dark  faces,  strange 
tongues. 

Blackberry  slid  ashore  with  it  at  its  most  Eastern ;  where  London 
catches  for  a  moment  at  the  skirts  of  the  true  East. 

She  was  altogether  of  it :  might  have  been  made  of  it,  and  not  at 
all  of  flesh  and  blood.  Black  hair  and  blonde  hold  by  Nature  a  totally 
different  perfume,  and  hers,  musky  scented  as  the  fruits,  blue-black, 
fine  and  perfectly  straight,  was  of  the  East ;  her  body  a  slip  of  ivory, 
sweet  as  the  spices,  warmed  to  life  by  some  queer  magic;  her  eyes, 
those  fires  kindled  in  forests  for  the  brewing  of  spells,  deeply  black 
with  a  red-gold  inner  light  in  each. 

Let  me  tell  you  this.  She  had  been  a  good  three  months  upon  the 
barque  Jl/ary  Harper  and  unkissed ;  not  one  of  the  men  knew  more 
of  her  than  of  a  bird  perching  upon  the  rigging  for  a  breath,  then  gone. 

The  third  mate  might,  perchance,  have  known ;  but  he  was  scared. 
As  for  the  rest  it  was  not  for  lack  of  discussion,  for  she  wore  upon  their 
nerves  so  that  they  could  talk  of  nothing  else ;  were  torn  by  jealousies, 
though  she  accorded  no  favour  to  any  one  of  them. 

The  captain,  square  and  red,  starting  off  with  a  sort  of  amorous¬ 
ness,  relapsing  shamefacedly  into  the  heavy  father,  found  her  weigh 
heavy  upon  him.  He  would  gladly  have  got  rid  of  her,  but  he  did 
not  know  how  or  where  or  to  what,  for  he  was  a  kind  man,  and  even 
in  his  own  mind  found  it  impossible  to  place  her  with  those  mission 
women,  with  the  flat-heeled  shoes,  flat  breasts  and  spectacles,  who  would 
have  led  her  to  God.  As  for  the  many  others  who  would  gladly  have 
taken  her  off  his  hands  in  the  many  ports  they  touched  at,  men  with 
oily  smiles  and  over-motherly  women,  smacking  their  lips  over  her, 
they  were  not  to  be  thought  of. 
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Each  time  they  made  landfall  he  was  confident  that  something  would 
turn  up ;  but  it  didn’t.  No  one  seemed  to  want  her  in  the  way — well, 
in  the  way  they  ought  to  want  her.  And  so  on  and  on,  port  to  port, 
they  carried  her,  a  devastating  supercargo. 

She  had  no  idea  how  old  she  was ;  but  the  quartermaster,  a  married 
man,  put  it  at  seventeen.  Her  own  name  was  unpronounceable ;  and  the 
name  they  gave  her.  Blackberry,  glaringly  unsuitable,  for,  apart  from 
eyes  and  hair,  she  was  not  in  the  very  least  black ;  while  no  one  could 
have  savoured  less  of  the  English  countryside.  But  they  were  un¬ 
imaginative  men,  and  even  when  they  spoke  of  her  out  of  the  indignation 
of  their  hearts — for  she  slipped  through  their  hands  like  water — the 
epithets  they  used  were  as  commonplace  as  they  are  unprintable. 

If  she  had  been  anything  she  ought  not  to  have  been  they  could  have 
managed  their  thoughts  of  her  better,  but  she  was  not.  At  times  she 
was  wildly  gay — though  still  untouchable — at  other  times  profoundly 
sad,  but  all  as  it  seemed  without  reason.  They  could  not  conceive  of  her 
as  being  homesick,  for  it  seemed  impossible  that  she  should  ever  have 
had  a  home.  The  second  mate,  religious  and  inclined  to  be  sentimental 
— indeed,  they  were  all  that,  though  they  kept  it  to  themselves — was 
once  heard  to  speak  of  her  as  “  that  poor  orphan.”  But  they  simply 
could  not  swallow  that;  for  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  any  sort 
of  a  father  who  could  have  begotten  her,  any  sort  of  a  mother  who 
could  have  borne  her. 

Chips,  who  was  Scotch,  declared  her,  from  the  beginning  to  be  “  just 
nae  human,”  and  by  degrees  this  grew  to  be  the  accepted  opinion. 
She  might,  indeed,  have  been  bred  from  out  the  gums  and  spices,  the 
sandal  and  camphor  woods,  the  strange  fruits  stored  in  the  hold  where 
they  found  her. 

A  stowaway — a  stowaw’ayess — a  she-male  stowaway.  They  quarrelled 
over  that  as  they  quarrelled  over  everything  even  remotely  connected 
with  her — ”  just  nae  human,”  and  therefore  unaccountable. 

It  was  among  the  Lesser  Sundas  that  she  had  been  found — tight 
packed  away  in  the  cargo,  white  as  a  wasp  grub — and  her  speech  was 
Malay;  with  a  smattering  of  Dutch,  a  taste  of  English,  which  gathered 
in  force  and  quantity,  if  not  in  quality,  each  day  she  was  aboard  the 
Mary;  while,  long  weeks  before  they  sighted  the  Needles,  there  was 
no  single  scrap  of  tackle  of  which  she  did  not  know  the  name,  no 
single  command  which  she  could  not  be  before  with. 

Neither  child  nor  woman,  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring,  that’s 
what  they  all  said,  the  Dagos  crossing  themselves  whenever  she  cocked 
a  black  eye  upon  them. 

They  reached  the  English  Channel  in  mid-winter.  Out  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  a  driving  wind  and  dead  cold  mist  met  them. 
And  what  a  hold — what  a  hold  ! — England  must  have  upon  its  people 
that  they  can  even  bear  to  return  at  such  a  time.  The  tug  which  took 
them  in  tow  was  lost  to  sight ;  blankets  of  fog  enveloped  them ;  the 
whole  place  smelt  like  death.  And  as  though  that  were  not  enough 
they  were  held  up  by  the  river  police  fishing  up  a  corpse  from  under 
their  bows. 
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It  was  low  tide.  The  Isle  of  Dogs  stank  as  it  can  stink,  and  there 
is  no  saying  more.  Sheering  aside  from  it  they  anchored  between  the 
West  India  Docks  and  Limehouse  Pier,  though  it  might  as  well  have 
been  in  limbo  for  all  they  could  see.  The  voices  of  the  men  from  the 
quayside  came  to  them  as  from  another  country ;  they  hung  in  a  watery 
space,  pretty  near  as  damp  above  as  below,  the  damp  already  in  their 
bones,  drybaked  by  the  tropics,  the  once  white  sails  furled  blackened 
and  dank  about  the  yards. 

The  third  mate  came  in  the  saloon  where  Blackberry  was  sitting  on 
the  deck,  nursing  her  knees  with  her  thin  arms  and  staring  into  the 
fire.  His  blue  eyes  were  red  with  want  of  sleep,  for  they  had  been 
having  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  his  first  watch  below 
for  forty-eight  hours.  But  for  all  that,  unshaven  as  he  was,  there  was 
a  charm  about  him,  simple  and  fresh,  his  fair  hair  showing  in  tight 
tendrils  with  the  damp  as  he  took  off  his  cap  and  swung  it  round  and 
round,  shaking  the  water  from  it. 

“  Well,  we’re  home  at  last,”  he  said,  upon  which  Blackberry  raised 
her  great  dark  eyes  and  gazed  at  him  with  that  sort  of  contempt  which 
we  are  apt  to  bestow  upon  the  obtuseness  of  the  people  we  love  best. 

“  Where?  ”  she  enquired. 

“  Why,  here.” 

”  Here  what?  ” 

“  Home  !  ” 

“Oh,  come  now,  home?”  She  waved  one  hand  around  the  fog- 
murked  saloon  and,  reclasping  her  knees,  fixed  her  gaze  upon  the  one 
sulky  eye  of  the  stove. 

“  What  so  you  call  home — ^home  !  ”  Her  slurring  voice  was  heavy 
with  depression.  She  seemed,  as  she  most  often  was,  perfectly  dis¬ 
inclined  for  conversation. 

The  third  mate  was  dead  tired,  mad  for  sleep ;  and  anyhow,  he  did 
not  like  her:  did  not  like  anything  “queer.”  For  the  life  of  him 
he  could  not  have  said  why  he  sank  down  into  a  chair,  swivelled  it 
round,  and  stretched  out  his  long  legs  in  their  long  boots  towards  the 
fire,  easing  himself  from  his  fatigue  by  raising  his  arms  upon  the  high 
rounded  arms  of  the  chair. 

Quite  suddenly  Blackberry  sw'ung  round  on  her  own  pivot,  as  it  were, 
and  squatting,  seizing  his  foot,  began  to  draw  off  the  hip-high  sea- 
boots  he  was  too  tired  to  stoop  to ;  regardless  of  his  half-hearted  expostu¬ 
lations  :  his  “I  say — look  here.  You  know - ” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  completely  taken  aback,  for  she  had 
never  so  much  as  offered  to  do  anything  for  anyone  before ;  though 
he  had  burnt  with  shame — which  was  more  than  half-boyish  awkward¬ 
ness — at  the  memory  of  how,  flitting  by  him,  up  on  the  bridge,  one 
still  clear  tropic  night,  she  had  paused  to  lay  a  smooth  chill  finger 
against  his  cheek,  murmuring  strange,  soft  syllabled  words. 

She  pulled  off  both  boots  and  threw  them  aside.  All  very  well 
that ;  but  when  she  took  one  foot,  with  his  great  toes  out  of  its  sock, 
between  her  hands,  rubbed  it,  crooned  over  it,  and  held  it  against  her 
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breast,  he  felt  that  to  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing;  stevedores  were 
coining  and  going,  any  moment  the  captain  might  walk  in,  and  it  was 
past  time  for  the  steward  to  be  setting  the  table  for  tea. 

“Look  here,  stop  that;  don’t  make  an  ass  of  yourself,”  he  said. 
Then,  as  she  took  no  notice  of  this,  thinking  he  heard  a  footstep,  he 
jerked  his  foot  away  from  her  embrace,  feeling  a  fool. 

He  had  not  meant  it — it  was  the  last  thing  he  meant — but  somehow 
or  other  he  overturned  her,  and  she  rolled  over  on  one  side  like  a 
small,  lean  rabbit. 

He  might  have  picked  her  up  and  kissed  her — indeed,  in  his  horror 
at  what  he  had  done,  his  sense  of  her  as  something  so  very  small,  the 
instinct  was  there — had  not  the  captain  and  the  water  clerk,  immense 
in  their  oilskins  and  sou’westers,  suddenly  filled  the  saloon;  so  that 
his  only  respectful  course  was  to  jump  from  his  chair  and,  making 
himself  as  small  as  possible,  slip  away  to  his  cabin.  As  for  Black¬ 
berry,  he  had  one  glimpse  of  her  face;  flaming  white,  if  white  can 
flame — and,  indeed,  it  can — her  eyes  ablaze  with  fury  as  she  jerked 
herself  upright  for  one  moment,  her  back  flat  against  the  dark  panelling 
of  the  saloon,  her  thin  arms  and  narrow  hands  outspread  as  though  she 
were  crucified,  before  making  a  bolt  to  her  own  quarters,  a  small,  dark, 
triangular  place  in  the  immediate  stern,  rocked  and  shaken  by  every 
movement  of  the  rudder,  and  in  general  used  as  a  store. 

She  did  not  appear  at  tea.  At  supper-time  the  captain  himself 
banged  at  her  door  and  ordered  her  to  turn  out.  But  there  was  no 
reply.  And,  as  he  felt  himself  devoid  of  force  so  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  he  left  it  at  what  he  took  for  tantrums. 

Next  morning  before  dawn  they  started  to  unload  the  cargo.  The 
air  was  still  damp  and  yellowish,  the  whole  atmosphere  horribly 
depressing ;  but  there  was  no  actual  fog  and  it  had  ceased  to  rain. 

The  barque — so  like  a  white-winged  bird  in  the  fair  tropics  and 
before  the  trades,  her  sails  bleached  with  the  sun — already  seemed 
bedraggled  and  degraded  with  the  shore ;  and  even  then  the  crew, 
some  of  whom  had  got  away  the  night  before,  were  fuddled 
with  drink. 

The  officers  had  their  breakfast  in  turns  off  a  cloth  so  soiled  that  it 
looked  as  though  the  very  fact  of  the  boat  coming  to  anchor  had  jerked 
the  refuse  of  many  meals  across  it;  for  in  general,  and  at  sea,  the 
whole  place  was  spotlessly  clean.  But  the  fact  was  that  making  land 
took  the  heart  out  of  the  captain,  as  it  does  out  of  so  many  seamen ; 
for  he,  too,  was  a  married  man  with  a  wife  just  across  the  river  at 
Cherry  Garden  Pier. 

Each  man  in  turn  took  it  for  granted  that  the  girl  had  breakfasted 
with  one  of  the  others ;  or  else,  seizing  a  mug  of  coffee  and  a  slab  of 
bread,  taken  herself  off  to  some  out-of-the-way  corner.  But  towards 
ten  o’clock  the  steward  sought  out  the  captain,  told  him  that  she  had 
not  yet  eaten,  and  he  could  get  no  answer  from  her  cabin. 

They  forced  open  the  door  and  she  was  gone.  The  Old  Man  in  a 
great  taking — for  one  will  get  fond  of  anything  if  one  is  at  sea  long 
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enough — ranged  the  ship  asking  for  her,  bellowing  at  last  down  the 
open  main  hold  in  the  depths  of  which  the  third  officer  was  busy  with 
cargo  and  tackle. 

The  young  man’s  upraised  face — so  queer-looking  on  its  fore¬ 
shortened  body  and  legs — was  so  crimson  as  he  raised  it  to  his  superior, 
and  bellowed  back,  with  his  mouth  like  a  dark  cavern,  that  he  had  not 
clapped  eyes  on  her  that  morning,  that  the  captain  made  his  way  down 
into  the  depths  and  demanded  angrily  : — 

“  Look  here,  now — no  hanky-panky,  mind  you — what’s  up  a’tween 
you  an’  that  there  gal?  ” 

And  though  the  Third  protested  eagerly  that  there  was  nothing- 
nothing  could  not  be  less — his  superior  was  plainly  suspicious:  “  You 
was  up  ter  some  sorter  skylargin’  or  other  w’hen  I  came  below  with 
the  Gibbin’s  man  yesterday.  If  the  gal’s  gone  an’  drowned  her’sen, 
and  them  there  river  police  fish  her  up  on  one  o’  them  there  hooks  o’ 
theirs,  a  pretty  sort  o’  fool  you’ll  look,”  was  what  he  said,  and  with 
truth,  as  the  Third  felt ;  while  apart  from  that  question  of  looking  a 
fool  he  was  perfectly  miserable,  felt  like  a  brute.  She,  strange 
creature,  had  looked  so  small  and  helpless,  rolling  over  on  the  saloon 
deck,  the  last  time  her  saw  her ;  and  now  there  was  no  knowing  where 
she  w’as. 

When  she  did  not  turn  up  at  dinner  or  tea,  or  at  breakfast  next  morn¬ 
ing,  it  was  bitten  into  him  that  they  blamed  it  upon  him,  every  man 
Jack  of  them. 

The  certainty  of  his  obscure  guilt  hung  heavy  throughout  the  entire 
boat.  From  the  way  they  looked  at  him  they  might  have  thought  that 
he  had  murdered  the  girl ;  chopped  up  that  birdlike  body  into  small 
pieces,  and  hidden  it  aw'ay. 

The  third  evening  in  port,  feeling  that  he  could  bear  the  atmosphere 
on  board  no  longer — the  furious  contempt  of  the  Old  Man,  the  pious 
grief  of  the  first  mate — he  appeared  at  tea,  the  last  real  meal  of  the 
day,  spruce  and  handsome,  well-brushed  and  well-shaved,  in  his  shore¬ 
going  clothes ;  though  still  with  that  hang-dog,  sulky  look  of  a  sus¬ 
pected  person. 

“All  very  well  for  you,”  growled  the  Old  Man,  with  a  savage 
sidelong  glance  from  his  small  and  pig-like  eyes:  “  Gallivantin’ — with 
that  pore  young  gal  a’lying  dead  in  this  ’ere  Thames  mud;  and  a  rope 
about  the  neck  o’  the  lot  o’  us,  in  a  manner  o’  speakin’.” 

“And  may  God  forgive  you,”  said  the  First — the  Second  spat  a 
great  deal  but  never  said  anything — “  Gallivanting,  women  and  cards, 
that’s  the  truth  o’  it.” 

But  once  on  shore,  the  Third,  far  from  “  gallivanting,”  wandered 
about  the  dark  and  greasy  quays,  the  reeking  alleys,  overcome  by  that 
helpless  feeling  of  being  dreadfully  sick  and  gone  at  the  stomach,  with 
nothing  to  be  sick  with;  which  comes  of  a  long  search  in  which  one 
feels  fore-ordained  to  hopelessness  from  the  very  outset. 

In  the  end  it  was  she  who  found  him.  And  I  have  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  she  had  followed  him  from  the  moment  he  left  his  ship; 
sleuthed  him  down,  watched  him  wear  himself  out. 
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For  by  the  time  he  stumbled  over  something,  discovered  the  girl 
clinging  tight  about  his  knees  somewhere  near  the  Barking  Marshes, 
he  was  so  done  there  was  no  fight  left  in  him ;  and  he  lifted  her  up 
to  his  breast  and  clung  to  her  as  though  to  life  itself ;  his  fair,  harsh, 
damp  cheek  pressed  to  her  smooth  one,  their  tears  mingling. 

Her  thin  arms  were  so  tight  about  him  that  the  thought  came  : — 
"  Sorter  all  wired  up,”  but  he  did  not  mind  that — then. 

“  How  could  you?  How  could  you?  Oh,  Blackberry,  ter  go  away 
and  leave  me  like  that,  thinkin’  you  were  maybe  dead — Blackberry — 
Blackberry — ^how  could  yer  go  and  do  the  like  o’  that.” 

“  There — there  ” — and  queer  it  is  how  quickly  any  woman,  of  any 
colour,  learns  how  to  say,  ”  There — there  ” — just  like  that.  She 
clasped  him  tighter,  rubbing  her  cheek  against  his:  “It  was  only 
a’cause  I  thought  you  didn’t  love  me — and  I  love  you,  love  you,  love 
you.  But,  oh,  Tuan — saja  laper — I  am  hungry.” 

The  two  of  them,  the  Third  rather,  hunted  about  until  they  found 
a  coffee  shop  in  a  luminous  mist  of  steam  and  love.  He  could  not  take 
her  to  a  public-house  because  he  was  going  to  marry  her — simple  as 
that  he  w'as.  And,  indeed,  they  were  both  simple,  but  in  a  different 
way.  I  mean  that  they  both  imagined  happiness  together  to  be  a 
possible,  nay,  a  certain  thing.  And  however  much  he  loved  her  she 
loved  him  a  great  deal  more,  for  there  were  no  reservations  of  any 
sort  about  her.  For  even  then,  at  the  very  beginning,  he  wondered 
if  the  girl  who  served  them,  a  great  coarse  slab  of  a  woman,  with  a 
red  face,  hair  like  damp  hay,  and  hands  like  raw  meat,  noticed  that 
Blackberry  was  not  what  one  calls  altogether  white. 

He  took  her  to  clean  lodgings  kept  by  a  Christian  woman  whonl  he 
knew  of,  where  the  First  had  shepherded  him  upon  his  first  return  from 
his  first  voyage.  He  might  have  found  someone  less  clean  and  kinder, 
but  he  did  not  know  that.  She  had  always  been  kind  to  him,  and  how 
could  he  tell  that  she  would  refuse  to  eat  at  the  same  table  as  Black¬ 
berry  because  she  was  a  ”  nigger  ” ;  to  allow  her  to  lay  so  much  as  a 
finger  of  her  slender  ivory  hand  upon  a  pot  or  pan  in  her  tiny,  stuffy 
kitchen. 

The  Mary  Harper  was  to  remain  a  month  in  port,  and  he  got  a 
week’s  leave  ancf  married  his  girl.  The  captain  had  been  horrified  at 
the  very  idea  of  his  not  marrying ;  but  they  were  one  and  all  scandalised 
at  the  marriage. 

‘‘A  bl — dy  heathen!”  It  was,  indeed,  scandalous  and  true. 
Something  they  had  all  taken  for  a  doll  had  been  found  in  her  cabin ; 
and  feeling  quite  sentimental  over  it,  thinking  her  drowned,  they  had 
seated  it  upon  the  saloon  sideboard. 

All  very  well  :  but  there  was  a  totally  different  aspect  given  to  the 
thing  the  first  time  she  visited  the  ship — a  married  woman  and  very 
much  alive,  which  in  itself  made  them  feel  like  fools.  The  Third  took 
her  everywhere  he  possibly  could  with-  him ;  steeling  himself  to  it, 
ashamed,  fearful,  of  what  she  might  do  or  say,  what  other  people 
might  think — it  had  been  like  that  at  St.  Leonards,  where  they  spent 
their  honeymoon — and  yet  wrung  by  an  agony  of  tenderness ;  and  there 
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in  the  saloon  of  the  Mary  Hat -per  before  them  all  she  had  gone  on 
her  knees  to  the  grotesque  thing,  her  clasped  hands  outstretched,  the 
tears  pouring  down  her  cheeks,  taken  it  away  wrapped  in  one  of  the 
ship’s  napkins. 

The  Third  had  remonstrated,  flushed  crimson  to  the  roots  of  his  fair 
hair:  “  You  can't  take  that — you  just  can’t,”  he  had  said,  speaking 
of  the  napkin,  but  meaning — oh,  a  thousand  things  more ;  while  the 
Old  Man  had  broken  in,  awkwardly  but  genially,  with  “  Let  be  now. 
What’s  a  serviette  more  or  less,  or  the  like  o’  that  there,”  and  she 
had  stuck  to  her  treasure.  Gone  away  with  her  god  ”  folded  in  a 
napkin.” 

It  was  the  only  thing  she  was  obstinate  about,  up  to  the  very  last 
day  :  the  one  thing  she  would  not  give  up  for  him.  For  the  rest  she 
was  meek  and  strangely  changed  like  a  small,  tamed  bird  who  has 
forgotten  how  to  sing  and  is  yet  happy  enough — hop — hop — hop,  in 
its  own  cage. 

For  she  Worshipped  the  Third  as  she  worshipped  her  god,  and  there 
was  nothing  she  would  not  do  for  him ;  embarrassed  him  horribly  with 
the  want  of  choice  she  gave  him  in  taking  his  orders.  Tw’o  ways  to  it, 
no  more  to  it — with  her  face  pressed  cheek  sideways  against  his  feet, 
or  her  arms  tight  about  his  neck,  clear  off  the  ground,  clinging  to 
him. 

When  he  went  away  he  left  her  still  in  charge  of  the  Christian 
woman,  who  nine  months  later — when  her  child  was  born  dead — gave 
her  this  comfort :  “  The  Lord  knows  best.” 

By  that  time  Blackberry  understood  English  perfectly.  But  she  did 
not  understand  one  half  what  people  said  because  the  real  meaning  of 
the  things  they  said  was  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  her.  She  simply 
could  not  get  at  them,  back  of  them  or  front  of  them  or  round  them. 

When  she  first  knew  her  child  was  coming  she  was  told  that  the  Lord 
had  sent  it ;  when  it  was  born  dead  she  was  told  that  also  was  the  doing 
of  the  Lord. 

She  had  been  trying  hard,  with  clenched  teeth  to  be  a  Christian 
because  the  Third  had  told  her  he  wished  it.  But  how  was  it  possible 
to  understand  a  God  who  shilly-shallied  like  that :  and  whom  one  could 
not  even  get  at  to  beat  ? 

She  had  beaten  her  own  god  again  and  again,  banged  his  head  against 
the  bulkheads  in  the  cabin  on  the  voyage  home.  Since  the  Third  left 
it  had  lain  in  the  bottom  drawer,  in  her  room ;  but  she  took  it  out  now 
and  tied  a  red  ribbon  about  its  neck  and  a  string  of  blue  beads,  and 
made  it  a  petticoat,  and  burnt  joss-sticks  in  front  of  it.  It  was  made 
of  wood,  battered  and  water-stained;  but  it  was  understandable,  it  was 
real ;  above  all  it  was  there,  to  pray  to  for  the  safe  return  of  the  Third. 

And  he  did,  in  fact,  return  safely.  It  might  have  been  wonderful; 
it  might  have  been  a  heaven  in  itself.  But  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort — 
for  there  is  no  heaven  or  earth  which,  depending  upon  another  human 
being,  is  true  or  possible.  And  this  lamentable  fact  is  the  first  lesson 
to  be  first  taught  to  all  children.  He  was  changed  and  hard  :  his 
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jaw  and  mouth  were  set.  He  seemed  years  older,  though  his  face 
was  still  young,  with  all  the  tragedy  of  youth  stamped  upon  it.  For 
he  had  met  and  fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  of  his  own  breed  in  Australia, 
and,  forcing  himself  to  be  true  to  his  wife,  soured  in  the  process. 

And  the  pity  of  it — the  pity  of  it !  For,  after  all,  she  did  not  want 
him  true — would  never  so  much  as  thought  of  expecting  it  from  any 
man.  All  she  wanted  was  that  he  should  be  loving,  which  he  couldn’t 
be — couldn’t,  couldn’t.  And  there  again  the  pity  of  it — for  lesser 
men  are  so  much  kinder. 

Not  that  he  was  not  kind ;  not  that  he  did  not  buy  her  things,  far 
more  than  a  more  loving  man  would  have  done. 

But  he  took  her  god  and  burnt  it  in  the  kitchen  fire,  and  in  three 
weeks  went  away  again,  leaving  her  stripped. 

She  suffered  horribly,  from  disappointment — which  is  the  hardest 
thing  on  earth  to  bear;  from  loneliness,  from  hopelessness,  from 
the  lack  of  sunshine,  the  chill  mists.  Dazed  and  deadened  she  was. 

Then  one  day,  sitting  upon  the  pier  head,  with  her  heart  straining 
out  of  her  towards  the  east  like  a  hawk  on  a  leash,  a  man  came  up 
and  spoke  to  her  in  her  own  dialect,  and  her  heart  leapt  as  if  she  had 
once  more  been  with  child. 

He  had  come  to  England  as  cook’s  boy  on  a  boat;  stayed  on  to 
work  in  a  riverside  restaurant  patronised  by  men  of  colour — had  by 
now  a  small  restaurant  of  his  own. 

He  knew  the  world  as  Blackberry  could  never  know  it — all  love  and 
hatred  as  she  was ;  knew  how  to  make  and  manage  money ;  was  to  all 
appearance  Europeanised — hard  and  sceptical. 

But  deep,  deep  within  him  was  a  core  of  fire  akin  to  that  in  Black¬ 
berry’s  eyes — glowing,  primitive,  profoundly  superstitious,  wise  in 
strange  ways.  A  core  of  secret  knowledge,  vicious  and  pure,  cruel 
and  extravagantly  kind ;  something  which  nobody  upon  the  whole 
Thames-side  had  ever  so  much  as  guessed  at,  far  less  laid  a  finger 
upon,  until  that  time  when  he  met  his  countrywoman  on  the  quayside. 

From  the  first  moment  he  loved  and  desired  her.  She  was  such  a 
slip  of  a  thing;  the  very  scent  of  her  was  of  his  own  world.  For  all 
the  things  in  her  from  which  the  Third  shrunk,  he  loved  her;  for  her 
wildness  and  that  taut  fierceness  of  passion  which  he  saw  in  her  when 
she  spoke  of  her  husband;  for  the  realisation  that  she  could  kill — 
handle  kriss  or  dagger — as  well  as  care  for ;  for  her  deep  belief  in 
incomprehensible  and  dark  things;  for  the  Eastmost  East  of  her. 

He  loved  and  desired ;  but,  curiously  enough,  seeing  what  he  was 
—indeed,  most  curious,  for  it  is  a  thing  apart  from  the  loves  of  most 
men,  civilised  or  otherwise,  and  how  muddled  it  all  is ! — he  wanted  her 
to  be  happy;  to  be  given  the  desire  of  her  heart — her  husband’s  love. 
Though  all  the  time  he  knew  that  it  never  would  or  could  satisfy  her ; 
that  one  might  as  well  desire  a  garment  woven  with  warp  of  ice,  woof 
of  fire. 

At  the  back  of  all  this  was  another  desire  :  that  the  white  man 
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should  be  made  to  suffer  as  this  child  of  his  own  race  suffered.  And, 
though  he  could  speak  English,  and  do  accounts,  and  cast  spells,  and 
cook  every  delicacy  of  the  rice  table,  as  well  as  fry  steak  and  onions, 
he  had  no  idea  how  altogether  impossible  this  was.  For  fire  can  burn 
itself  out  and  everything  with  it ;  but  ice  can  freeze  and  melt  to  water, 
and  freeze  again,  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 

Anyhow,  there  it  w'as.  Perhaps  from  the  very  beginning  he  meant 
to  have  her.  But  perhaps  he  didn’t — was  perfectly  sincere  in  his  passion 
to  tie  her  husband  to  her  by  a  bond  that  he  could  never  break.  Not 
by  the  mere  frigid  bond  of  marriage,  which  in  itself  means  nothing, 
but  by  a  love  and  longing  which  can  never  cease. 

Anyhow,  he  was  patient.  I  will  say  that  much  for  him — he  was 
patient.  But  then  he  was  of  the  East. 

There  was  one  free  space  in  his  crowded  day,  and  that  was  between 
five  and  seven ;  for  his  clients  ate  late.  One  spring  had  matured  to 
summer  since  Blackberry  came  to  Wapping;  and  now  another  spring 
was  upon  the  threshold  of  the  year.  It  was  a  quiet  March.  By  six 
o’clock  there  was  a  moon,  fragile  and  pale  as  spun  glass,  and  at  the 
same  time  daylight  in  the  sky — pink,  and  a  clear  greenish  blue. 
Celandines  were  out  on  Barking  marshes,  thrushes  sang  in  their 
cages  in  Club  Row,  sap  stirred  in  the  churchyard  trees,  and  blood 
in  the  veins — even  there  in  the  drab  and  sorry,  borrowed  East — of 
youth. 

Djemoeah — for  that  was  the  man’s  name,  which  stands  for  Friday, 
the  day  he  was  born,  though  along  the  whole  riverside  he  was  known 
as  Jerry — felt  the  stir.  It  brought  with  it  not  love  alone,  but  a  tense 
and  cruel  mysticism,  a  concentrated  intentness — not  upon  his 
restaurant,  for  he  was  a  good  business  man  and  by  that  time  it  pretty 
well  ran  itself — but  upon  Blackberry  and  her  sorry  life. 

He  was  a  tall  man  of  something  over  thirty;  with  very  small  hands, 
a  long  curved  thumb,  and  narrow  feet.  His  hair  was  smooth  and 
densely  black,  with  no  hint  of  blue  in  it;  his  features  aquiline,  his 
mouth  small,  his  underlip  full.  By  that  time  he  was  putting  on  flesh 
a  little,  just  below  the  waist-line,  as  such  men  do,  but  there  was  still 
nothing  gross  about  him.  He  wore  very  light-coloured,  smooth  cloth 
clothes,  pale  fawn  or  blue-grey ;  and  buttoned  boots  with  cloth  uppers, 
a  brocade  tie  with  a  shining  pin,  four  gold  rings  and  a  Hcwnburg  hat. 

You  would  have  said  that  he  was  a  native  spoilt.  But  he  was  not 
spoilt,  merely  veneered.  And  he  still  walked  like  a  cat,  or  a  Malay 
man,  in  his  tooth-pick  boots. 

Blackberry  had  matured,  but  very  little.  She  had  been  as  flat  as  a 
boy,  but  she  now  had  small  pointed  breasts.  She  was  graver  and  more 
fearful ;  but  her  wildness,  the  more  so  for  its  hidden  concentration, 
was  still  there.  Night  and  day  she  tore  herself  with  longing  for,  and 
hatred  of,  the  Third;  she  could  have  killed  him  and  killed  herself, 
incinerated  the  whole  world  for  one  hour,  half  an  hour,  a  quarter  of 
an  hour — nay,  five  minutes — of  that  golden  ecstasy  of  oblivion  and 
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love,  in  which  one  is  hung  in  mid-air  ’twixt  heaven  and  earth — so 
altogether  impossible  to  the  Third, 

She  must  have  it,  she  must,  and  she  must. 

She  swayed  Djemoeah  with  her  own  passionate  desire.  He,  too, 
felt  that  she  must  have  it,  she  must,  and  she  must.  After  that — oh, 
well,  well,  it  would  be  like  the  letting  of  blood ;  calm  would  follow. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  last  week  in  March  the  moon  was  full ;  and 
any  day  in  the  following  week  the  Third’s  boat  might  be  in. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  which  was  a  Friday — and  favourable  to 
Djemoeah,  who  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  any  man  having  died 
upon  a  cross — they  made  a  spell  whereby  Blackberry’s  husband  should 
come  to  love  her  as  she  loved  him. 

If  it  did  not  work — if  it  did  not  work  as  it  should  have  done,  that 
was  not  Djemoeah’s  fault;  for  he  was  fiercely  proud  of  his  hereditary 
powers,  and  not  for  the  world  would  he  have  played  hanky-panky 
with  them. 

The  spell  was  cast  upon  VVapping  pier  head  and  at  midnight,  for 
Djemoeah  forsook  his  restaurant  early  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  beautiful  old  Georgian  house  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  pier 
head,  on  the  west  side  of  the  stairs,  there  is  now  a  day-nursery  for 
the  Dockland  children  :  very  quiet  at  night.  In  front  of  that  is  a 
tiny  garden;  and  in  front  of  this,  again,  a  little  westward,  a  low, 
small,  jutting  space  of  quay. 

They  had  been  unloading  sand  there  and  it  was  perfect  for  its 
purpose ;  perfect  because  Blackberry  and  the  Third  had  been  used  to 
sit  there — in  those  days  when  they  could  still  believe  themselves  happy 
by  keeping  their  thoughts  at  the  top  of  themselves — and  the  Third’s 
soul,  now  so  near  England,  might  the  more  easily  be  induced  to  leave 
his  body  and  come  to  them  there;  and  perfect  because  of  the  sand 
in  which  to  trace  the  points  of  the  compass  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
and  so  make  a  house  in  which  to  enclose  it. 

The  Almighty  in  His  Book  forbade  the  hunting  of  souls;  and  the 
very  fillets  with  which  they  were  bound,  declaring:  “  I  will  let  the 
souls  which  ye  hunt  go  free  like  birds.”  But  Blackberry  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  this;  she  made  her  fillet  of  a  handkerchief  of  fine  lawn  to 
catch  the  soul  of  the  Third,  now,  as  she  thought,  nearing  land ;  and 
Djemoeah  marked  out  the  hour  for  it  in  the  sand,  with  interlaced 
triangles  a  point  to  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west; 
a  separate  point  for  the  door  by  which  man  may  enter  but  never  go  out : 
and  a  door  for  his  love  to  enter  by,  meeting  him,  for  there  are  six 
points  in  triangles  so  placed. 

Later  on  Djemoeah  would  catch  the  soul  of  Blackberry  in  his  cap — 
not  his  Homburg,  but  his  check  cap  with  the  peak — and  tuck  it  into 
his  waist-belt  and  sleep  with  it  at  night,  and  so  make  sure  of  her.  But 
that  could  wait. 

It  was  all  very  complete,  and  the  moon  was  at  its  full. 
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It  had  been  a  fine  March,  without  gales,  but  with  a  constant  fair 
sailing  wind. 

This  was  all  to  the  good  for  the  setting  of  spells.  But  it  was  also 
the  wind  a  sailor  loves,  and  the  Mary  Harper  had  reached  port,  cast 
anchor  down  at  Tilbury,  a  full  week  before  she  was  due,  and,  crowded 
out  from  her  customary  mooring,  was  lying  up  against  the  Surrey  Docks 
unloading  her  cargo — coffee,  copra,  spices,  stags’  antlers,  sandal-wood. 

The  Third  had  fully  intended  to  send  a  message  over  to  his  wife, 
but  he  had  delayed,  waiting — or  so  he  told  himself — until  he  could 
feel  free.  In  reality  he  was  overcome  with  a  sort  of  stage  fright  at 
the  very  idea  of  seeing  her  again,  for  what  on  earth  can  ever  be  so  dead 
as  a  dead  passion  ? — and  without  ceasing  throughout  the  last  voyage  he 
had  asked  himself  :  “  Why  did  I  do  it?  What  on  earth  possessed  me 
to  do  it?  ”  sitting  upon  his  bunk  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his 
hands  in  his  hair,  staring  at  the  deck,  or  pacing  the  bridge  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  misery. 

On  the  third  evening  in  port  he  took  a  boat  and  had  himself  rowed 
over  to  the  north  side.  It  seemed  as  though  the  very  tide  rebelled  at 
his  action,  pulling  outward  so  fiercely  that  it  was  all  the  boatman  could 
do  to  get  them  across  at  the  right  angle  for  Wapping  Stairs;  while,  if 
it  had  not  been  that  he  would  have  looked  like  a  fool — and  that  was 
the  one  thing  he  was  always  dead  against — for  giving  up  the  attempt, 
the  Third  would  have  gladly  bade  him  put  back. 

He  paid  the  man — groaning  out  a  surly  “  No”  when  asked  whether 
he  would  return  that  night — and  mounted  the  steps,  still  slimy  with  the 
outrunning  tide. 

He  heard  the  murmur  of  a  voice,  and  because  he  did  not  want  to  go 
home  he  lingered  trying  to  catch  the  word  of  what  seemed  like  an  end¬ 
less  monotone — Djemoeah  and  his  invocations.  He  w’as  even  curious 
enough  to  go  up  the  narrow  alley- way  from  the  steps  and  round  the 
tangle  of  small  buildings  at  the  shore  end  of  the  Pier  Head,  and  up 
between  the  placid,  stately  houses,  the  houses  of  Merchant  Princes  and 
Master  Mariners,  which  sit  with  folded  hands  and  veiled  eyes  amid 
the  sordid  turmoil  of  Wapping. 

In  the  centre  of  the  triangle  of  the  House  of  the  Soul  there  was  a 
tiny  light  burning — dim  because  of  the  brightness  of  the  moon. 

Blackberry  was  sitting  like  a  native  woman,  very  flat  with  her  legs 
crossed  under  her.  But  her  body  was  bent  forw'ard,  both  hands  ex¬ 
tended,  holding  stretched  out  at  its  two  opposite  corners  what  looked 
like  a  white  handkerchief. 

The  light  of  the  tiny  wick  floating  in  oil  was  under  her  upraised  chin, 
reddish  in  colour  :  the  white  light  of  the  moon  upon  her  tilted  face, 
the  immense  eyes  curved  with  the  foreshortening  of  it. 

All  over  the  world  this  catching  of  souls  is  a  commonplace.  Among 
the  Toradjas  of  Celebes,  which  Blackberry  knew  well,  the  priests  wore 
strings  of  shells  with  sharp,  inw^ard  curved  spikes  in  which  to  trap 
them.  In  her  own  home  was  a  little  cage  for  just  such  a  purpose.  The 
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people  of  the  Danger  Islands  made  snares  for  them,  looped  with  strong 
fibre.  There  were  asylums  for  lost  and  wandering  souls  to  be  ransomed 
upon  payment :  supposing  you  missed  your  soul,  you  went  there  and 
sought  it;  for  all  this  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  death.  Thus 
Blackberry,  like  other  women  of  her  kind,  held  a  napkin  for  the  soul 
of  her  beloved ;  in  the  same  way  as  Djemoeah,  being  civilised,  would 
in  time  hold  his  hat  out  for  hers. 

Djemoeah  went  on  murmuring,  murmuring  in  a  low,  sing-song.  He 
sat  back  upon  his  heels  opposite  to  Blackberry,  yet  very  close,  his  hands 
raised,  palms  outward. 

The  very  essence  of  Blackberry’s  womanhood  was  in  her  curved  eyes 
raised  to  the  man’s  face.  But  she  did  not  really  see  it :  for  her  heart 
was  straining,  so  madly  that  it  seemed  as  though  it  must  break  through 
her  body,  towards  the  soul  of  the  Third;  that  soul  which  she  felt  to 
be  drawing  nearer  and  nearer — nearer  and  yet  nearer ;  so  near,  now, 
that  in  a  breath  it  might  be  fluttering  bird-like  in  her  napkin,  which 
she  would  knot  up  tight  and  slip  in  under  the  bodice  of  her  common 
little  Western  dress — ^above  the  common  little  stays  which  the  Third 
had  insisted  upon  her  wearing  because  it  didn’t  look  decent  for  a  woman 
to  “show  her  shape’’ — and  so  sleep  with  it  above  her  heart;  thus 
own  him  altogether  and  for  ever,  as  she  had  never  done  before. 

She  hadn’t  a  thought  for  the  dark  man  facing  her,  save  as  a  powerful 
priest.  But  with  him  it  was  different. 

He  would  not  allow  himself  to  look  at  her;  but  he  felt  her,  was 
aflame  for  her.  The  words  which  he  was  repeating  meant  nothing  to 
him;  nothing  meant  anything;  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  world 
apart  from  her.  It  was  as  though  a  thousand  threads  were  drawing 
him  to  her ;  nay,  more,  as  though  his  flesh  were  being  torn  with  pincers 
out  towards  her. 

He  trembled  from  head  to  foot;  his  bones  were  like  water  in  a 
body  of  fire ;  the  whole  world  wiped  out. 

The  Third  had  come  up  very  softly  in  his  canvas  shoes.  He  neither 
loved  nor  desired  his  wife;  he  had  no  sort  of  tenderness  left  towards 
her.  She  was  as  sweet  and  little  and  wild  as  she  had  ever  been ;  but 
that  meant  nothing  to  him.  The  whole  thing  was  like  a  language  which 
he  had  forgotten  that  he  ever  knew. 

And  yet,  for  all  that,  he  was  swept  through  and  through  with  jealous 
fury  at  what  he  saw.  His  wife,  his,  a  white  man’s,  hanky-pankying 
with  a  nigger,  up  to  dirty  tricks. 

He  could  have  killed  them  both ;  murder  was  in  his  heart ;  but 
something  else — was  it  fear  or  reason? — was  stronger  still  within  his 
head. 

Now  Djemoeah  had  never  yet  kissed  Blackberry ;  never  so  much  as 
laid  a  hand  upon  her — dared  to  lay  a  hand  upon  her,  knowing  himself, 
knowing  that  it  could  never  stop  at  that. 

Quite  honestly  he  had  determined  to  get  her  husband  back  for  her 
before — Well,  before  anything  else. 
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But  he  was  human,  though  he  was  a  native — a  “  coloured  man,” 
and  quite  suddenly  his  passion  overcame  him. 

He  leant  forward,  almost  fell,  and  clasped  Blackberry  to  him,  his 
lips  to  hers. 

She  could  not  free  herself ;  the  two  of  them  were  dragged  to  their 
knees.  She  was  helpless.  If  they  had  fallen  they  would  have  fallen 
together,  and  Djemoeah’s  arms  were  like  steel  about  her. 

Then  the  Third  said  :  “  My  God  !  ” 

What  he  really  meant  he  could  not  have  said ;  for,  though  he  was 
a  pious  man,  a  chapel-goer,  it  was  certain  he  was  not  calling  upon  his 
Maker  for  help,  or  judgment. 

Djemoeah’s  arms  fell  apart.  For  he  was  a  “coloured  man,”  and 
these  do  not  embrace  in  public,  upon  any  occasion  whatever,  either  their 
own  wives  or  sweethearts,  or  other  men’s  wives  or  sweethearts,  and  he 
was  abashed. 

As  for  Blackberry,  there  was  but  one  feeling  to  her.  She  was  wild 
with  joy  and  rapture. 

In  one  moment  she  was  upon  her  feet  and  up  against  the  Third’s 
breast,  her  arms  about  his  neck,  her  lips  to  his,  stiff  and  tight,  over 
his  teeth. 

At  last,  at  last  she  had  him — all  of  him;  not  only  his  soul  alone, 
but  his  dear,  clean,  strong,  and  beautiful  body.  Djemoeah  had  been 
right;  there  was  nothing,  nothing  on  earth  that  they  both  would  not 
do  for  Djemoeah  now. 

For  a  moment  or  so  the  Third  found  himself  unable  to  stir  hand 
or  foot. 

Then  he  cast  her  aside. 

Threw  her  down  upon  the  pavement  as  a  year  and  a  half  earlier  he 
had  thrown  her  aside  upon  the  deck  in  the  saloon  of  the  Mary  Harper, 
feeling  his  heart  contract  at  the  sight  of  her,  like  a  little  curled-up,  very 
young  rabbit. 

He  did  not  kill  her  and  he  did  not  kill  Djemoeah.  He  divorced  her 
and  was  awarded  damages;  such  damages  that  Djemoeah  had  to  start 
all  over  again  and  build  up  a  fresh  business.  For  if  ever  the  Third 
had  been  savagely  determined  not  to  look  like  a  fool,  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  then.  And  in  civilised  countries  a  man  does  not  take  the  life  of 
the  betrayer  of  his  wife,  but  makes  him  pay  for  it ;  which  is  all  very 
queer,  because  under  very  slightly  different  circumstances  he  himself 
may  be  put  in  prison  for  much  the  same  thing. 

As  for  Blackberry,  after  long  months  she  married  the  man  of  her  own 
race  and  was  happy ;  happy  as  she  could  never  have  hoped  to  be  with 
the  Third ;  bearing  children  regarding  which  their  father  felt  no  fear 
whatever. 

All  of  which  is  altogether  wrong.  But  then  this  is  a  story  of  real  life 
and  far  from  being  a  moral  tale. 


ON  A  NEW  FROISSART 
By  W.  H.  Graham 

When  Lord  Berners,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  writing  of  his  translation 
of  Froissart's  Chronicles^  said  “  What  pleasure  shall  it  be  to  the 
Noble  Gentylemen  of  England  to  se,  beholde,  and  rede  the  highe 
enterprises,  famous  actes  and  glorious  dedes  done  and  atchvyed  by  their 
valyant  Aunceytours,  ”  he  was  striking  at  a  deeply  rooted  vein  in  the 
hearts  of  most  Britishers,  then,  now,  and  in  the  future.  For  the 
romantic  impulse — the  love  for  the  strange  with  the  beautiful — is  born 
in  most  of  us  when  we  ourselves  are  born,  keeping  us  company  as 
our  years  increase  and  till  their  final  sum  is  complete.  It  is  an  impulse 
which  is  akin  to  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  and  to  the  urge  for  contest 
so  necessary  to  everyone  in  life’s  own  battle.  It  is,  in  its  highest 
form,  a  love  of  right  put  into  practice  to  see  right  done. 

Master  Rabelais,  when  he  says  “  Because  men  that  are  free,  well¬ 
born,  well-bred,  and  conversant  in  honest  companies  have  naturally  an 
instinct  and  spur  that  prompteth  them  unto  virtuous  actions  and  with¬ 
draws  them  from  vice  which  is  called  Honour,”  puts  the  matter  in  a 
nutshell. 

It  is  impossible,  even  in  the  most  practical  and  mechanically  driven 
age,  to  smother  entirely  this  inborn  affection  for  romance  and  chivalry 
and  things  belonging  to  the  days  of  knightly  prowess,  deny  it  though 
some  would. 

When,  therefore,  those  of  us  who  can  enjoy  these  old  Chronicles  learn 
of  the  production  of  a  Froissart  on  the  lines  Mr.  Blackwell,  of  Oxford, 
has  devised,  we  regard  it  as  an  event  of  importance.  The  book  is  a 
pearl  of  great  price  to  the  loving  bookman. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  some  enlightened  people,  busy  in  affairs  of 
to-day,  who  scorn  the  rest  of  us  who  love  the  ancient  literature  for  its 
own  sake.  They  say,  unless  we  can  put  our  reading  of  the  old  \vriters 
to  practical  social  u.se — which  they  doubt — for  the  benefit  of  those 
amongst  whom  we  live,  our  pleasure  is  idle  and  to  no  purpose.  Is  this 
really  so?  Surely  we  go  to  the  past  to  learn  how  those  who  lived  before 
us  prepared  the  way  for  the  people  who  are  enjoying  to-day,  and  also 
in  order  that  we,  in  our  turn,  may  help  to  form  the  conditions  of  those 
who  are  to  come  in  the  to-morrow. 

What  is  it,  may  reasonably  be  asked  here,  that  attracts  us  to  the 
ancient  literature  ?  It  is  the  warm  humanism  of  the  old  historiographers 
like  Froissart  and  Holinshed  compared  to  the  frigid  academic  essay  of 
the  later  historian. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  material  such  as  letters,  diaries,  and  contem¬ 
porary  papers  of  all  kinds,  which  are  used  by  the  historian  when  basing 
his  deductions  for  the  more  compressed  detail  of  his  work.  We  are 
obtaining  in  a  most  enjoyable  and  leisurely  manner  insight  into  the  past 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  otherwise.  We  are  putting  under 
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the  microscope  of  the  diarist  and  letter-writer  fragments  of  history 
which  are  thus  intensified  for  our  benefit.  In  the  same  direction,  though 
not  quite  the  same  way,  we  can  learn  the  modes  and  manners  of  a 
period  in  contemporary  drama.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  should  not  decry  the  reading  of  plays.  They  indicate  insensibly  the 
tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  w'ritten. 

Lord  Berners  highly  valued  history,  and  commends  it  as  “  the  most 
profitable  thing  in  this  world  for  the  human  life  .  .  .  ” ;  and  in  another 
place  refers  to  “  the  incomparable  profit  of  history.”  He  thus  became 
a  sympathetic  but  not  always  exact  translator  of  events  chronicled  by 
Froissart  in  which  the  latfer  had  himself  participated  or  had  had  related 
to  him  by  others. 

History  and  biography  are  closely  akin.  The  one  deals  with  the 
individual,  the  other  with  the  body  politic.  The  biographer  in  his 
study  must  perforce  treat  of  the  interplay  of  character  with  the  general 
environment  which  is  the  historian’s  material. 

To  the  thoughtful  reader  of  our  time,  however,  there  is  sounded 
in  these  Chronicles  a  note  of  deeper  significance  which  was  heard  and 
remarked  by  the  great  paladin  of  romance  a  century  ago.  In  OH 
Mortality  there  is  the  following  dialogue  between  Claverhouse  and 
Mr,  Morton:  “  Poh !  Poh!  You  are  critical,”  returned  Claver¬ 
house.  .  .  ,  Did  you  ever  read  Froissart?  ” 

“  No,”  was  Morton’s  answer. 

”  I  have  half  a  mind,”  said  Claverhouse,  “  to  contrive  you  should 
have  six  months’  imprisonment  in  order  to  procure  you  that  pleasure. 
His  chapters  inspire  me  with  more  enthusiasm  than  even  poetry  itself. 
And  the  noble  canon,  with  what  true  chivalrous  feeling  he  confines  his 
beautiful  expression  of  sorrow  to  the  death  of  the  gallant  and  high-bred 
knight,  of  whom  it  was  a  pity  to  see  the  fall,  such  was  his  loyalty  to 
his  king,  pure  faith  to  his  religion,  hardihood  towards  the  enemy,  and 
fidelity  to  his  lady-love  !  Ah,  benedicite  !  how  he  will  mourn  over 
the  fall  of  such  a  pearl  of  knighthood,  be  it  on  the  side  he  happens 
to  favour  or  on  the  other.  But,  truly,  for  sweeping  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  .some  few  hundreds  of  villain  churls,  who  are  born  but  to  plough 
it,  the  high-born  and  inquisitive  historian  has  marvellous  little  sym¬ 
pathy,  as  little,  or  less,  perhaps,  than  John  Grahame  of  Claverhou.se.” 
It  is  this  oblivious  disregard  of  any  value  in  the  labourer  and  artisan 
so  apparent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which,  unintentional  though  it  may  be, 
is  more  than  evident  in  these  pages  of  Froissart,  and  tends  to  weaken 
in  the  modern  mind  any  great  interest  in  the  period. 

That  part  of  romance  treating  of  knighthood  and  chivalry  is  to  a 
section  of  the  public  suspect  by  reason  of  its  feudal  flavour.  And 
while  this  attitude  may  be  justly  taken,  the  feudalism  can  be  overlooked 
if  these  objectors  to  it  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the 
chronicle  or  tale  itself. 

There  is  something  highly  fascinating  about  the  very  names  them¬ 
selves  of  the  lords  and  knights  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  these 
Chronicles.  The  lists  of  men  one  finds  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
have  the  same  peculiar  attraction.  Where  did  they  spring  from  ?  What 
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was  each  individual  man’s  history,  how  begun,  how  ended?  This 
affords  a  tantalising  but  not  altogether  fruitless  amusement :  often  a 
name  is  an  indication  of  its  possessor’s  character,  and  aids  you  to  form 
an  impression  very  near  the  truth.  Names  such  as  Sir  John  Chandos, 
Sir  Guichard  D ’Angle,  Sir  Bertram  of  Guesclin,  The  Lord  of  Pons, 
The  Lord  of  Duras,  Sir  John  D’ypres,  Sir  Walter  of  Manny,  Sir  John 
of  Hainault,  Sir  Guy  of  Flanders,  and  Sir  Giles  le  Trief,  all  contain 
certain  elements  of  biographic  interest. 

Among  the  celebrated  figures  in  history  to  be  found  in  these  records 
are  Edward  III,  the  Black  Prince,  Richard  II,  and  the  Douglas.  The 
foibles,  as  well  as  the  bravery  of  these  men,  are  set  faithfully  down. 
How,  for  instance.  King  Edward  was  successfully  repulsed  by  the 
beautiful  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  how  he  founded  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.  How  the  Black  Prince  fought  himself  to  fame.  How  King 
Richard  II  faced  the  mob  at  Mile  End. 

The  pages  of  actual  experience  are  continually  being  added  to  the 
book  called  History,  and  when  they  are  filled  up  by  chroniclers  of 
Froissart’s  mettle  and  zeal  they  will  not  be  found  altogether  wanting 
in  authority. 

Each  age  with  its  social  usages  is  represented  in  its  literature,  and 
a  fruit  of  the  feudal  age  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Froissart. 
None  the  less  it  is  a  fruit  to  be  relished  by  those  who  like  its  quality  and 
when  it  is  served  up  in  so  beautiful  a  fashion  as  in  this  particular 
edition. 
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THE  GOTHIC  NOVEL 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 

“  The  ghastly  Owle 

Shrieking  his  balefull  note,  which  ever  drave 

Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  chearefull  fowle; 

And  all  about  it  wandring  ghostes  did  wayle  and  howle.” 

Thus  Spenser  picturesquely  adumbrated  the  setting  of  certain  romantic 
novelists  who  were  to  flourish  two  hundred  years  later.  To  trace  the 
origins  of  what  is  generically  known  as  Gothic  Romance  (a  somewhat 
inadequate  and  inaccurate  nomen  for  a  vast  and  far-spreading  literature 
in  various  forms)  and  relate  its  mutations  of  descent  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  would  be  an  undertaking  of  great  interest,  and,  if  successfully 
achieved,  one  of  considerable  literary  value  and  importance.  For  Gothic 
Romance  is  intimately  related  and  bound  up  with  all  romantic  and 
imaginative  literature,  both  prose  and  poetry.  It  was  a  connecting 
link  between  the  earliest  but  eternal  concern  of  Humanity  with  the 
Unknown  and  the  mysterious,  with  the  forces  of  Nature,  with  the  super¬ 
natural,  with  what  comes  after  death — matters  which  found  expression 
and  speculation  in  ancient  myths,  in  the  Bible,  in  the  miraculous 
chronicles  of  monks  and  minstrels,  in  Shakspere — a  connecting  link 
(and,  on  occasion,  a  predisposing  cause)  with  the  great  blossoming  of 
romantic  and  natural  poetry  of  Coleridge,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Southey,  Scott,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  followed  in  turn  by  countless  forms  of  romances,  ghost  stories, 
historical  novels,  and  novels  inspired  by  and  interrelated  with  the 
influences  of  impressive  scenery  and  buildings — an  heterogenesis  which 
deserves  a  more  grandiloquent  and  less  derogatory  classification  than 
"  Fiction  ”  in  the  catalogues  of  libraries  and  booksellers. 

A  valuable  aid  towards  the  task  indicated  is  offered  in  a  new  book 
entitled  The  Haunted  Castle,^  a  work,  however,  w'hich  does  not  com¬ 
pletely  or  successfully  cover  the  whole  subject,  despite  its  length  and 
careful  annotation.  Mr.  Eino  Railo  is  presumably  not  an  Englishman, 
and  tribute  must  be  paid  to  his  immense  research  and  wide  reading  in  a 
foreign  language.®  He  seems  to  have  studied  every  example  of  the 

(1)  The  Haunted  Castle,  a  Study  of  the  Elements  of  English  Romanticism,  by 
Eino  Railo,  with  eight  illustrations.  (Routledge,  25^.  net.) 

(2)  I  fear  Mr.  Railo  has  often  trusted  to  the  faulty  statements  of  other  writers, 
otherwise  he  would  not  speak  of  Strawberry  Hill  as  “  near  Windsor,”  or  refer  to 
Horace  Walpole’s  collections  there  of  art  and  vertu  as  “  Gothic  rubbish  "  com¬ 
parable  only  to  Mr.  Pickwick’s  finds.  Among  many  other  treasures,  Horace 
Walpole  possessed  exquisite  miniatures  by  Oliver ;  the  silver-gilt  clock  given 
by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  now  at  Windsor ,  and  Reynolds’s 
portrait  of  "  The  Ladies  Waldegrave,”  sold  in  later  years  for  ;^20,ooo.  The  total 
of  the  sale  of  the  collections  in  1842  was  ;^33,45o ;  if  it  could  be  repeated  in  these 
days  the  results  would  vastly  exceed  that  sum. 
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actual  Gothic  novel  and  traced  every  reference  (within  his  self-imposed 
period)  to  his  thesis.  But  in  the  result  he  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
mass  of  his  material,  and  has  not  eliminated  what  could  have  been 
spared,  so  finding  spJice  for  the  beginnings  of  romantic  literature. 
Thus  the  biographical  chapter  on  M.  G.  Lewis — interesting  and  pertinent 
as  it  may  be  to  the  theme — is  not  essential ;  and  there  are  repetitions 
here  and  there. 

The  author  is  content  to  trace  the  influence  of  Shakspere  upon  his 
principal  protagonists,  Horace  Walpole,  Clara  Reeve,  Mrs.  RadclifFe, 
Maturin,  and  M.  G.  Lewis  :  but,  as  I  have  indicated,  a  perception  and 
picturesque  presentation  of  the  supernatural,  together  with  apparitions 
and  mysterious  sounds,  go  back  far  beyond  Shakspere  to  the  earliest 
ability  of  mankind  to  express  its  emotions  and  fears  ;  at  first  orally  by 
its  more  skilled  spokesmen,  the  wise  men  and  soothsayers,  then  the 
superstitious  monks,  and  the  minstrels,  followed  by  the  printed  word  of 
the  poets  and  scholars.  All  their  speculations  upon  the  supernatural  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  elemental  fear  of  death  and  the  unknown  land 
beyond  the  grave.  A  dead  man  could  not  come  back  as  he  was  before 
death,  and  if  stories  were  told  of  something  seen  in  the  semblance  of 
he  who  was  dead,  it  followed  that  this  something  had  traversed  that 
unseen,  mysterious  realm  which  was  regarded  with  instinctive  dread.  If 
this  fear  be  not  an  innate  quality  of  humanity — not  shared  with  the 
animal  creation — how  is  it  that  the  bravest  man  would  feel,  if  alone,  a 
qualm  of  terror  if  he  heard  a  sound  from  a  room  which  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  contained  nothing  but  a  corpse?  A  horse  or  dog  would  not  ex¬ 
perience  or  manifest  any  alarm  at  sound  or  movement  coming  from  a  dead 
body.  So  it  seems  obvious  that  fear  of  what  may  be  beyond  death  arises 
from  the  gift  of  imagination  peculiar  to  mankind ;  and  in  the  primitive 
days  of  mankind  the  easily  terrified  imagination,  awed  by  the  mysterious 
forces  of  Nature,  invested  fire  and  water  with  a  picturesque  pantheism 
which,  in  turn,  extended  to  the  hills  and  caves  and  heaths  and  woods 
and  streams,  and  peopled  them  with  terrible  gods  and  goddesses,  mys¬ 
terious  beings  whose  voices  were  heard  in  the  rolling  thunder  and  the 
wailing  winds.  So  from  the  myths  of  far  distant  times  we  come  to 
spectacular  scenery  invested  with  legend,  such  as  the  Drachenfels,  and 
from  this  stage  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  Enchanted  Forest  and  Haunted 
Castle  of  romance  writers. 

I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Rai^o  does  not  trace  more  indebtedness  to 
German  romance — that  is  to  say,  the  romantic  aspects  of  Germany — in 
the  works  of  his  exemplars.  Even  if  set  in  Italy,  the  Castles  of  Otranto 
and  Udolpho  were  far  more  Teutonic  in  atmosphere,  which  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  Gothic. 

Curiously  enough  (with  the  exception  of  Lewis),  Horace  Walpole,  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  Maturin,  and  Clara  Reeve,  though  they  have  won  and  will  ever 
wear  the  synonym  and  symbol  of  “  The  Haunted  Castle,”  were  not  prim¬ 
arily  concerned  with  ghosts.  Their  chief  interest  was  to  present  a  series 
of  mysterious  occurrences  amid  an  atmosphere  of  brooding  horror  and 
suspense — the  ancient  fear  of  the  Unknown.  With  the  actual  appear¬ 
ance  of  horrific  apparitions — “  the  real  thing,”  in  vulgar  phrase — they 
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have  been  far  surpassed  by  their  lineal  descendants  in  this  class  of  story, 
the  tale-tellers  we  know  of  later  years,  Walter  Scott,  Harrison  Ains¬ 
worth,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  Wilkie  Collins,  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Riddell,  Algernon  Blackwood,  and  Montague  Rhodes 
James.  Mr.  Railo  mentions  only  one  or  two  of  these  later  exponents 
of  the  romantic  ghost  story,  yet  they  are  the  legitimate  heirs  of  all  that 
messuage  known  as  “  The  Haunted  Castle.” 

Mr.  Railo  makes  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  fatuous 
“normal”  explanations  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  mysteries  with  the  loud 
knocking  heard  on  the  castle  gate  in  Macbeth.  In  both  examples  the  far- 
ancestral  fear  of  the  Unknown  is  roused  to  acute  emotion — in  Lady 
Macbeth’s  case  she  is  still  haunted  by  the  sound  in  her  sleep.  But  the 
noise  of  knocking  had  been  made  merely  by  an  ordinary  human  being 
seeking  belated  entrance,  just  as  the  hollow  groans  and  flitting  lights 
heard  and  seen  by  a  Radcliffe  heroine  in  the  labyrinthine  dungeons  were 
caused  by  some  half-crazed  individual  long  incarcerated  in  the  castle. 
Of  course,  in  Shakspere’s  story  he  was  portraying  the  nervous  state  of 
guilty  consciences  when,  in  Scriptural  phrase,  even  “  The  sound  of  a 
shaken  leaf  shall  chase  them.” 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  belief  of  some  commen¬ 
tators  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  M.  G.  Lewis  that  in  their  presentations  of 
Schedoni  in  The  Italian  and  Ambrosio  in  The  Monk — the  criminal  monk 
in  pursuit  of  an  innocent,  persecuted  maiden  in  both  cases — they  were 
pioneers  of  the  ultra-Protestant  fiction  which  sought  to  expose  the  enormi¬ 
ties  of  convent  life.  Rather  did  these  two  authors  seize  upon  the  convent 
as  another  symbol  of  mystery — for  anything  might  happen  within  those 
secluded,  cloistered  walls,  silvered  by  the  moon ;  the  call  of  the  Angelas, 
the  swelling  anthem,  the  splendours  of  the  Mass,  were  all  available  as 
picturesque  accessories  for  the  tale ;  while  what  more  likely  than  that 
some  mysterious  male  should  have  retired  from  the  world  and  donned 
the  habiliments  of  a  monk  in  pursuit  of  his  purpose?  The  type  was 
borrowed  several  times  by  Byron,  for  the  flashing  eye  under  the  cowl  is 
intriguing  in  the  real  sense  of  that  now  oft  misused  word.  But  the 
vicious  horrors  of  conventual  life  are  best  perused  in  the  engaging  narra¬ 
tives  of  Father  Chinoquy  and  Miss  Edith  O’Gorman,  “  The  Escaped 
Nun.” 

A  better  case  could  be  stated  concerning  “  Monk  ”  Lewis’s  erotic 
obsession,  particularly  his  zest  in  making  monks  the  chief  actors  in 
sensual  and  lascivious  scenes  leading  to  bloodshed  and  murder  ;  but  this 
arose  from  no  Protestant  itch  but  rather  from  contagion  with  his  con¬ 
temporary,  the  Marquis  de  Sade,  whose  best-known  works,  Justine 
(1791)  and  Juliette  (1796),  preceded  and  immediately  followed  Lewis’s 
The  Monk  (1795).  Somewhat  courageously,  Mr.  Dawes,  an  English¬ 
man,  has  just  issued  a  book  on  the  subject  of  Sade*,  though  he  was 
preceded  seven  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Montague  Summers,  who  was 
the  author  of  a  scholarly  but  succinct  memoir  of  the  Marquis,  bearing 
the  sub-title  of  A.  Study  in  Algolagnia,  1920. 

(i)  The  Marquis  de  Sade:  His  Life  and  U’orfcs,  by  C.  R.  Dawes.  (Holden. 
21S.  net.) 
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Quite  apart  from  the  accusations  and  his  own  books  which  shadow 
Sade,  his  lineage  and  life  were  of  romantic  interest.  For  an  ancestor 
of  his,  Hugues  dd  Sade,  was  the  husband  of  Madonna  Laura,  who  was 
adored  by  Petrarch  and  inspired  his  exquisite  songs,  and  the  Marquis’s 
mother,  a  Maille,  was  a  relative  by  marriage  of  the  great  Conde,  in 
whose  house  in  Paris  the  future  author  was  born,  in  1740.  To  an  early 
disappointment  in  love,  when  the  youthful  Sade  was  compelled  to 
marry  a  woman  whose  younger  sister  alone  possessed  his  adoration,  may 
be  traced  the  bitter  perversion  of  his  mind  to  that  cruelty  he  expressed 
in  ids  books.  A  large  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  Bastille  and 
otlier  prisons,  and  there  most  of  those  books  were  written.  For  over 
eleven  years,  1779-1790,  he  was  imprisoned  for  an  alleged  moral  offence, 
obtaining  his  release  during  the  Revolution.  In  1800  he  was  foolish 
enough  to  attack  Napoleon  and  Josephine  in  a  lampoon,  Zoloe,  and  the 
budding  Emperor  vindictively  had  the  offender  arrested  and  confined  in 
Charenton  Asylum  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  for  another  thirteen 
years  Sade  was  a  prisoner,  and  there  he  died  in  1814.  He  was  a 
product  of  his  licentious,  cruel,  and  sanguinary  period,  and  its  victim; 
for  his  long  imprisonments,  debarred  from  all  the  luxuries  and  pleasures 
dear  to  him,  warped  his  mind  and  diverted  his  talents  to  the  service 
of  pornography.  But,  as  Mr.  Dawes  demonstrates,  Sade’s  life  was 
in  no  way  commensurate  with  the  enormity  of  his  imagination.  Only  two 
charges  were  proved  against  him,  a  record  which  would  be  exceeded  by 
most  of  his  contenlporary  noblesse.  Nevertheless,  by  reason  of  his  books, 
he  l)ecame  the  prototype  of  the  Wicked  Marquis  so  dear  to  fiction  and 
melodrama.  I  fancy  he  (together  with  his  mode  of  life,  his  Petite 
Maison)  can  be  found,  as  a  first  appearance,  in  the  Marquis  de  Villebelle 
of  that  quaint  old  novel  The  Barber  of  Paris,  by  Paul  de  Kock ;  and  as 
a  more  whitewashed  figure — cruelty  without  lust — in  the  person  of 
Monsieur  the  Marquis  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

The  works  of  Sade  were  known  to  Swinburne,  and  their  influence 
can  he  seen  in  his  Poems  and  Ballads  (1866).  He  was  wont  to  extol 
the  Marquis  and  his  novels  in  public — to  the  disgust  of  the  guests  at  a 
party  at  Rossetti’s  house  in  Cheyne  Walk,  as  William  Hardman  relates 
in  1861.  In  writing  to  Monckton  Milnes,  who  was  able  to  lend  some 
examples  of  Sade  to  him,  Swinburne  spoke  in  light  vein  of  the 
“  martyred  Marquis  de  Sade  .  .  .  that  illustrious  and  ill-requited 
benefactor  of  humanity.” 

Sade,  at  the  end,  found  life  had  been  but  a  sad  and  futile  thing 
despite  the  riot  of  his  imagination.  In  his  will  he  expressed  the  hope 
”  que  ma  m^moire  s’effacera  de  I’esprit  des  hommes.”  So  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  his  name  has  given  a  word  to  the  English  language. 
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By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd 

The  Spanish  Farm  Trilogy.  By  R.  H.  Mottram.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Mottram  has  joined  together  The  Spanish  Farm, 
Sixty-Four,  Ninety-Four  I  and  The  Crime  at  V anderlynden' s.  In  the 
first  book  the  tale  of  the  Great  War  is  told  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
peasant  girl  of  French  Flanders;  in  the  second  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  English  officer  of  the  New  Army.  In  the  third  we  have  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  composite  picture  through  the  spectacles  of  an  astonish¬ 
ingly  well-realised  figure  in  the  person  of  Stephen  Doughty  Dormer, 
attached  to  Divisional  Staff.  These  three  studies  have  been  linked  up 
by  an  extremely  sympathetic  analysis  of  French  character  entitled 
D' Archeville,  an  almost  equally  revealing  sketch  of  an  elderly  officer 
from  Canada  entitled  The  Winner,  while  the  whole  is  rounded  off  by 
an  epilogue,  at  once  poignant  and  disenchanted,  entitled  The  Stranger. 
The  book,  in  its  final  form,  is  undoubtedly  a  noteworthy  contribution 
not  only  to  the  history  of  the  Great  War  but  to  literature. 

It  has  not  been  Mr.  Mottram’s  object  to  translate  the  galley-slave 
toil  of  the  trenches  as  the  author  of  Le  Feu  has  translated  it ;  it  has 
been  contrary  to  the  plan  of  his  work  to  present  any  single  figure 
possessed  of  the  dominating  vividness  of  M.  Benjamin’s  Gasfard',  it 
has  been  equally  outside  his  plan  to  present,  at  least  in  significant 
detail,  the  English  as  seen  through  French  spectacles  after  the  manner 
of  the  author  of  Les  Silences  du  Colonel  Bramble.  Madeleine,  cer¬ 
tainly,  is  wonderful  in  her  iivingness,  but  the  very  fact  of  her  Flemish 
blood  distinguishes  her  from  Madelon  of  France.  And,  though  the 
cliaracter  of  d’Archeville  is  given  with  deep  insight,  its  very  appreciation 
is  necessarily  from  the  outside.  But  in  Dormer  we  have  an  English 
officer  of  the  New  Army  known  through  and  through,  a  veritable  por¬ 
trait  presented  in  the  quietest  colours  and  yet  vibrant  in  every  minute 
detail  with  life.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of  Dormer  in  action  that  is  worthy, 
in  its  restramt,  of  Stendhal  himself : 

He  went  to  the  garden  wall,  and  peered  out.  Nothing  visible,  as  usual.  He 
thought  of  all  the  battle  pictures  he  had  ever  seen.  The  prancing  horses,  ffie 
gay  uniforms,  the  engrossing  action  of  figures  that  pointed  muzzle  or  bayonet  at 
each  other,  that  wielded  sword  or  lance.  Here  he  was,  an  incident  in  one  of 
the  biggest  battles  in  the  world.  All  he  could  see  was  neglected  arable,  smashed 
buildings,  a  broken  bridge  and  a  blocked  by-road,  all  shrouded  in  steamy  vapour. 
He  made  out  that  it  was  the  Lewis  opposite  the  end  of  the  bridge  that  was  firing. 
He  crawled  along  the  gully  that  had  been  dug  from  the  Chateau  gate  to  the 
roadway,  and  so  to  the  replacement  by  the  slcp-off  of  the  bridge. 

Centuries  from  now,  perhaps,  when  the  glamour  of  the  flamboyant 
school  of  war  literature  has  wholly  faded,  men  and  women  who  speak 
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our  language  will  still  turn  to  The  Spanish  Farm  Trilogy  for  a  picture 
of  reality  all  the  more  terrible  because  of  the  quietude  of  its  tones  and 
the  sombre  disillusion  of  its  ultimate  message. 


Jew  SOss.  By  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Translated  by  Willa  and  Edwin 
Muir.  (Seeker.  los.  net.) 

In  the  days  that  pass,  when  so  many  petulant  mediocrities  are 
saluted  as  creative  writers,  when  so  many  mere  jeux  d'esprit,  on  tlie 
one  hand,  and  mere  bellowing  disquisitions,  on  the  other,  are  accepted 
as  serious  masterpieces,  one  is  almost  disconcerted  by  the  appearance 
of  a  real  book.  Jew  Suss,  admirably  rendered  into  English,  is  a  work 
of  flesh  and  blood  with  the  faults  of  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  easy  to 
attack  it,  easy  to  maintain  that  this  picture  of  eighteenth-century  Ger¬ 
many  is  dotted  with  brocaded  dummies  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
one  another,  easy  to  state  that  apparently  vital  characters,  like  the 
Countess,  for  instance,  fade  out  altogether,  that  the  Wandering  Jew 
loses  his  mystery,  that  the  second  Duke  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  the 
first,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Equally  easy  is  it  to  insinuate  that  the 
manner  of  this  strange  novel  is  by  no  means  sustained,  that  the  tragic 
sinks  into  comedy — as  distinct  from  being  relieved  by  comedy — and 
that  comedy,  in  its  turn,  sags  into  sheer  farce. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  this  is  a  powerful  creative  book  in  another 
world  from  that  of  so-called  historical  romances,  a  book  which  demands 
to  be  judged,  not  from  the  standard  of  Quo  Vadisl,  not  even  from 
the  standard  of  Merejkovsky’s  trilogy,  but  from  the  very  different 
standard  of  War  and  Peace.  Judged,  indeed,  from  any  standpoint, 
Jew  Siiss  preserves  so  ferocious  an  intensity  for  its  central  figure  that 
the  little  cavillings  and  carpings  of  humdrum  criticism  are  automatic¬ 
ally  rejected  as  so  many  thimblefuls  of  water  playing  upon  a  raging 
fire. 

As  one  glances  at  the  evolution  of  Siiss,  from  the  time  when  he 
becomes  his  royal  master’s  creature  to  the  time  when  he  goes  to  his 
monstrous  death,  one  seems  to  be  peering  into  a  series  of  El  Grecos  in 
which  the  different  phases  of  the  central  figure  are  permanently  regis¬ 
tered.  For,  no  matter  how  many  varied  characters  sprawl  over  the 
immense  canvas,  no  matter  how  this  or  that  static,  decorative  group 
threatens  to  overshadow  the  one  dynamic  figure,  there  is — just  as  in 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  Spaniard — no  mistaking  him.  The  Jew 
Siiss  lives  not  as  a  pathetic  figure,  not  as  a  suppliant,  not  as  a  sacri¬ 
ficial  champion  of  his  race,  but  as  a  human  being  who  has  grasped — 
not  merely  through  external  sufferings,  but  through  inner  experience — 
the  profound  significance  of  this  interpretation  of  Western  futility  in 
conflict  with  something  eternally  different :  “  Often  in  the  fulfilment 
of  victory,  in  the  realisation  of  defeat,  in  the  very  midst  of  their  career, 
they  come  to  a  halt  with  a  shudder  of  awe,  hearing  among  a  thousand 
brazen  echoes  a  still,  dying  voice  which  says,  ‘  Will  nothing,  do  nothing, 
renounce  your  ego.’  ” 
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Such  is  the  sombre,  inflexible  wisdom  which  the  brilliant,  flexible 
Jew,  who  might  have  claimed  Christian  citizenship  and  therefore  life, 
interpreted  so  triumphantly  at  the  last.  And  for  this,  if  for  nothing 
else,  Herr  Feuchtwanger’s  book  may  well  claim  its  place  among  the  real 
novels  of  Europe. 

Essays  on  Literature,  History,  Politics,  Etc.  By  Leonard  Woolf. 

(The  Hogarth  Press.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

One  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  genuine  literary  criticism  contained 
in  these  essays,  which  differ  profoundly  from  so  many  ephemeral  jot¬ 
tings,  piously  preserved  in  the  guise  of  books.  Mr.  Woolf  is  acute,  pene¬ 
trating,  and,  above  all,  intellectually  sincere  in  his  judgments,  while 
the  range  of  his  imaginative  sympathy  is  wide  enough  to  include  Ben 
Jonson  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  Hazlitt  and  Miss  Edith  Sitwell.  He  can 
detect — and  this  perhaps  is  most  rare  of  all — the  failing  of  life  in 
authors  whose  reputations  continue  to  grow.  Pages  and  pages  of  floun¬ 
dering  dissection  fail  to  disclose  the  real  nerve  as  a  few  sentences  of 
Mr.  Woolf  disclose  it  again  and  again.  Take,  for  example,  his  com¬ 
parison  between  Conrad’s  Under  Western  Eyes  and  Dostoevsky’s  Crime 
and  Punishment’.  “Conrad’s  vision  was  only  of  moments  in  life, 
Dostoevsky’s  of  life  as  an  immense  and  intricate  whole,  a  little  ridicu¬ 
lous,  a  little  mad,  terribly  sordid,  but  tremendous  in  passion  and 
tragedy.’’  All  the  literary  essays  may  be  said  to  present  new  aspects 
and  that  on  Samuel  Butler  is  no  exception.  Unerringly  the  critic  detects 
why  The  Way  of  all  Flesh  falls  short  of  being  either  a  great  satire  or  a 
great  novel ;  the  explanation,  it  may  be  added,  applies  to  the  work  of 
many  another  justly  esteemed  English  writer  :  “  The  temperature  of 
his  writing  is,  in  fact,  too  low ;  it  is  cold  to  the  touch,  like  something 
that  is  dead,  or  nearly  dead.  Or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  atmosphere 
of  his  writing  is  like  the  atmosphere  of  the  reading-room  in  the  British 
Museum.’’  Some  phases  of  this  strong,  individual  criticism  are  less 
persuasive  in  the  political  essays.  But  even  in  “  Please,  sir,  it  was  the 
other  fellow  ’’  Mr.  W’oolf  is  neither  more  nor  less  unconvincing  than  is 
M.  Victor  Margueritte  in  Les  Criminels. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
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